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INTRODUCTION. 

RATIONALISM   DEFINED— ITS   CHARACTER  AS   A   SCEPTICAL 

DEVELOPMENT. 


Rationalism  is  the  most  recent,  but  not  the  least  violent 
and  insidious,  of  q11  the  developments  of  scepticism.  We 
purpose  to  show  its  historical  position,  and  to  present,  as 
faithfully  as  possible,  its  antagonism  to  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity. The  guardians  of  the  interests  of  the  Church 
cannot  excuse  themselves  from  effort  toward  the  eradica- 
tion of  this  error  by  saying  that  it  is  one  which  will  soon 
decay  by  the  force  of  its  natural  autumn.  Posterity  will 
not  hesitate  to  charge  us  with  gi*oss  negligence  if  we  fail 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Rationalism,  and  only  deal 
with  it  as  the  growth  of  a  day.  We  have  half-conquered 
an  enemy  when  we  have  gained  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
strength. 

There  was  'a  time  when  Rationalism  was  a  theme  of 
interest  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  alone.  But 
that  day  is  now  past.  Having  well  nigh  run  its  race  in 
the  land  of  Luther,  it  has  crossed  the  Rhine  into  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  invaded  England,  and  now  threatens 
the  integrity  of  the  domain  of  Anglo-Saxon  theology. 
Thus  it  has  assumed  an  importance  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  British  and  American  thinkers  who  love 
those  dearly-bought  treasures  of  truth  that  they  have  re- 
ceived as  a  sacred  legacy  from  the  martyrs  and  reformers 

of  the  English  Church.     The  recent  writings  of  the  exe- 
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getical  Rationaliata  of  England  are  sufficient  to  induce  ns 
to  gather  up  our  armour  and  adjust  it  for  immediate  de- 
fence. Delay  will  entail  evil.  Ihe  reason  wliy  scepticism 
haa  wrought  such  fearfal  ravages  at  various  stages  diiring 
the  career  of  the  Church,  has  been  the  tardiness  of  tho 
Church  in  watching  the  sure  and  steady  approach,  and 
then  in  underrating  the  real  strength  of  Lor  adversary. 
The  present  History  is  written  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  danger  that  now  threatens 
ns.  We  have  no  ambition  to  deal  with  tho  past,  further 
than  to  enable  it  to  minister  to  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  present.  We  all  belong  to  thia  generation ;  it  calls ' 
for  our  energies ;  it  has  its  great  wants ;  and  we  shall  be 
held  justly  responsible  if  we  neglect  to  contribute  our 
share  toward  tho  progress  of  our  contemporaries. 

The  three  principles  which  have  influenced  ns  to  un- 
dertake a  discussion  of  the  present  theme — and  of  the 
truth  of  which  we  are  profoundly  convinced — are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  That  iNMOSLrrY  peesents  a  systematic  and  har- 
monious HiBTOKY.  Our  customary  view  of  error  is,  that 
its  history  ia  disjointed,  rendered  so  by  the  ardent,  but 

isteady,  labours  of  the  doubters  of  ail  periods  since  the 
origin  of  Christianity.     We  have  ignored  the  historical 
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is  known  by  its  froits.  Rationalism  may  be  of  evil  char- 
acter, but  we  must  see  the  results  it  has  produced, — the 
great  overthrow  of  faith  it  has  efifected,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  pulpit  and  press  of  the  countries  invaded  by  it, 
— before  we  can  comprehend  the  vastness  of  our  danger. 
An  enumeration  of  the  evil  doings  of  a  public  enemy  is 
the  best  plan  to  forestall  his  future  misdeeds.  We  are 
not  to  judge  Rationalism  by  its  professions.  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  What  does  it  wish  ?  At  what  does  it  aim  ? 
or,  What  is  its  creed?  But  the  true  way  to  measure, 
understand,  and  judge  it,  is  by  answering  the  inquiry, 
TVIiaC  hus  it  done  ?  Its  work  must  determine  its  char- 
acter. This  work  has  been  most  injurious  to  the  faith 
and  life  of  the  Church,  and  its  deeds  must  therefore  be 
its  condemnation.  There  are  those  who  say,  "Tell  us 
nothing  about  scepticism ;  we  know  too  much  about  it 
already.'^  Would  it  be  a  prudent  request,  if,  before 
penetrating  the  jungles  of  Asia,  wo  should  say,  "  Tell  ns 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  the  lion ;  '^  .or,  before  visiting  a 
malarious  region  of  Africa,  we  should  beg  of  the  physician 
not  to  inform  us  of  the  prevalent  fever  and  its  appropri- 
ate remedy  ?  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  Rationalism  in  many  phases ;  it  comes  to  us 
in  the  periodical  and  the  closely-printed  volume.  Even 
children  are  reading  it  in  some  shape  or  other.  Would 
we  know  its  danger,  then  we  must  know  its  deeds. 

III.  Of   Rationalism  it  may  be  affirmed,  as   of  all 
THE  Phases  op  Infidelity,  that  it  is  not  in  its  Results 

AN   UNMIXED  EviL,  SINCE  GoD   OVERRULES   ITS  WOKK   FOR  THE 

Purification  and  Progress  of  his  Church.  A  nation  is 
never  so  pure  as  when  emerging  from  the  sevenfold- 
heated  furnace.  It  was  not  before  Manasseh  was  caught 
among  thorns,  bound  with  fetters,  and  carried  to  Baby- 
lon, that  he  "  besought  the  Lord  his  God,  and  humbled 
himself  greatly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers  ; "  nor  was 
it  before  this  humiliation  that  the  Lord  "brought  him 
again  to  Jerusalem  into  his  kingdom.''  The  whole  history 
of  religious  error  shows  that  the  Church  is  cold,  formal, 
and  controversial  before  the  visitation  of  scepticism. 
\\Tien  every  power  is  in  full  exercise,  infidelity  stands 
aloof.  God  has  so  provided  for  his  people,  that  he  has 
even  caused  the  delusion  by  which  they  have  suffered  to 
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contribate  great  benefits  but  little  anticipated  by  the  de- 
luded or  the  dduders  themselves.  The  intellectual  labours 
of  the  German  Rationalists  have  already  shed  an  incal- 
culable degree  of  light  on  the  sacred  books,  and  upon 
almost  every  branch  of  theology.  But  thus  has  God  ever 
caused  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  indirect  benefits  resulting  from 
scepticisraj  we  cannot  lament,  without  an  admixture  of 
solace,  that  the  path  of  Truth  has  always  been  rough. 
The  Master,  who  declared  himself  "  The  Truth,"  pre- 
moniahed  us  by  his  own  life  that  his  doctrines  were  not 
destined  to  pervade  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  race  withont 
encountering  violent  blows,  and  passing  through  whole 
winters  of  frost  and  storm.  Many  things  attending  the 
origin  and  planting  of  Christianity  gave  omen  of  anta- 
gonism to  its  claims  in  coming  generations.  Nor  could  it 
be  expected  that  the  unsanctifled  reason  of  man  would 
accept  as  the  only  worthy  guide  of  faith  and  life  what 
Judaism,  Paganism,  and  Philosophy  had  long  since 
decidedly  rejected.  But  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  so 
totally  at  variance  with  that  of  the  world  that  it  is  vain 
to  expect  harmony  between  them,  Truth,  however,  will 
not  suffer  on  that  account ;  and  when  the  issues  appear 
it  will  shine  all  the  brighter  for  t!ie  fires  through  which  it 
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were  determined  tlie  great  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
questions  of  the  European  continent  and  of  the  world. 
Happily,  the  result  has  generally  been  favourable ;  and 
let  no  Mend  of  evangelical  truth  fear  that  nationalism  will 
not  meet  its  merited  fate. 

We  must  not  imagine  that,  because  the  term  Ration- 
alism has  been  frequently  employed  within  the  last  few 
years,  it  is  of  very  recent  origin  either  as  a  word  or 
sceptical  type.  The  Aristotelian  Humanists  of  Helmstedt 
were  called  nationalists  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Comenius  applied  the  same  epithet  to  the 
Socinians  in  1688.*  It  was  a  common  word  in  England 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Nor  was  it  imported  into  the 
English  language  from  the  German,  either  in  a  theological 
or  a  philosophical  sense.  There  was  a  sect  of  Bationalists, 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  called  themselves 
such  exactly  on  the  same  grounds  as  their  successors  have 
done  in  recent  years.  Some  one  writing  the  news  from 
London  under  date  of  October  14,  1646,  says :  "  There  is 
a  new  sect  sprung  up  among  them  [the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents] ,  and  these  are  the  Rationalists,  and  what 
their  reason  dictates  them  in  church  or  state  stands  for 
good  until  they  be  convinced  with  better.^'f  But  Ration- 
alists, in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  existed  on  the  continent  long 
anterior  to  this  date.  The  Anti-Trinitarians,  and  Bodin, 
and  Pucci  were  rigid  disciples  of  Reason ;  and  their  tenets 
harmonize  with  those  of  a  later  day.  J 

*  Tholack,  Herzog's  Real  Encyclopadie,    Art.  Bationalismus. 

t  Trench,  Study  0/  Words,  p.  147. 

j  As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  extent  to  which  philological  criticism  is 
often  carried  by  some  of  oar  German  friemis,  when  advocating  a  doubtful 
cause,  we  quote  a  paragraph  in  point  from  Dr  Riickert's  work,  Der 
Rationalismus,  one  of  the  latest  and  feeblest  apologies  for  neological 
thought ; 

"  What  is  Rationalism  ?  We  must  try  to  get  the  meaning  from  the 
term  itself.  And  what  sort  of  a  term  is  it  ?  Barbarous  enough !  Its 
root  is  ra4io,  but  it  is  directly  from  rationalis  that  the  word  in  question  is 
derived.  Now  this  word  is  good  enough  in  itself,  for  it  signifies  what  is 
eon/ormable  to  reason,  that  which  possesses  the  attributes  and  methods  of 
reason.  Man  is  a  rational  animal,  and  it  is  his  rationality  that  distin- 
guishes him  from  all  other  animals.  So  much  for  this  part  of  the  word 
Rationalism.  Now  for  the  barbarous  part  of  it,  the  -ism.  This  termina- 
tion belongs  to  another  language,  the  Greek  -irr/ioc,  and  is  derived  from  a 
verbal  en£ng  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  Latin,  namely — t^ctv.    Now 
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In  order  to  tirrivo  at  the  proper  definition  of  Rationalism 
we  should  consult  those  authors  who  have  given  no  little  at- 
tention to  this  department  of  theological  inquiry.  Nor  would 
we  bo  impEirtial  if  we  adduced  the  language  of  one  class 
to  tho  exclusion  of  the  oChor.  We  ehall  hear  alike  from 
the  friends  and  adversaries  of  the  whole  movement,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  a  proper  conclusion  from  their  united 
testimony.  It  was  Selden's  advice  to  the  students  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  "  to  study  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  BaroniuB  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators  on  the  other,  and  be  their  own  judges." 
Fortunately  enough  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
Rationalism,  there  is  no  such  diversity  of  statement 
presented  by  our  authorities.  On  tho  contrary,  we  shall 
perceive  an  unexpected  and  gratifying  harmony. 

In  Wegscheider's  Inatitutiones  Doginaticce,  a  work  which 
for  nearly  half  a  century  has  stood  as  an  acknowledged 
and  highly  respected  authority  on  the  systematic  theology 
of  the  Rationalists,  we  read  language  to  this  efl'ect ;  "  Since 
that  doctrine  (of  supornatui-alism}  is  encumbered  wicn 
various  difficulties,  every  day  made  more  manifest  by  the 
advances  of  learning,  especially  historical,  physical,  and 
philosophical,  there  have  been  amongst  more  recent  theo- 
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''  Thas  arose  that  of  which  the  generic  name  is  Ration- 
alism^ or  that  law  or  rule  of  thinkings  intimately  united 
with  the  cultivation  of  talent  and  mind,  by  which  we  think 
that  as  well  in  examining  and  judging  of  all  things  pre- 
sented to  us  in  life  and  the  range  of  universal  learning,  as 
in  those  matters  of  most  grave  importance  which  relate  to 
religion  and  morals,  we  must  follow  strenuously  the  norm 
of  reason  rightly  applied,  as  of  the  highest  faculty  of  the 
mindj  which  law  of  thinking  and  perceiving,  if  it  be 
applied  to  prove  any  positive  religion  (theological  Ration- 
alism), lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  religion  is  revealed  to 
men  in  no  other  manner  than  that  which  is  agreeable  both 
to  the  nature  of  things  and  to  reason,  as  the  witness  and 
interpreter  of  divine  providence ;  and  teaches  that  the 
subject-matter  of  every  supposed  supernatural  revela- 
tion is  to  be  examined  and  judged  according  to  the  ideas 
regarding  religion  and  morality,  which  we  have  formed  in 
the  mind  by  the  help  of  reason.  .  .  .  Whosoever, 
therefore,  despising  that  supremacy  of  human  reason,  main- 
tains that  the  authority  of  a  revelation,  said  to  have  been 
communicated  to  certain  men  in  a  supernatural  manner,  is 
such  that  it  must  be  obeyed  by  all  means,  without  any 
doubt, — that  man  takes  away  and  overturns  from  the 
foundation  the  true  nature  and  dignity  of  man,  at  the 
same  time  cherishes  the  most  pernicious  laziness  and 
sloth,  or  stirs  up  the  depraved  errors  of  fanaticism.  .  .  . 
As  to  that  which  is  said  to  be  above  reason,  the  truth  of 
which  can  by  no  means  be  understood,  there  is  no  possible 
way  open  to  the  human  mind  to  demonstrate  or  affirm  it ; 
wherefore  to  acknowledge  or  affirm  that  which  is  thought 
to  be  above  reason  is  rightly  said  to  be  against  reason  and 
contrary  to  it. 

"  The  persuasion  concerning  the  supernatural  and  mi- 
raculous, and  at  the  same  time  immediate,  revelation  of 
God,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of  God  eternal, 
always  consistent  with  himself,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and 
most  wise,  by  whose  power,  operative  through  all  eternity 
and  exerted  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  highest  wisdom, 
we  rightly  teach  that  the  whole  nature  of  thmgs  exists  and 
is  preserved.  .  •  .  This  being  so,  it  seems  that  the 
natural  revelation  or  manifestation  of  God,  made  by  the 
works  of  nature^  is  the  only   one  which  can  be  rightly 
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defonded,  and  thia  may  be  divided  into  universal  or  com- 
mon, and  particular  or  Kingular.  ITie  umversal  indeed  ia 
affected  by  the  mitural  ftu-'uities  of  the  mind,  and  other 
helps  of  the  universal  nature  of  things,  by  which  man  is 
led  to  conceive  and  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  diviue 
things.  That  we  call  particular  and  mediate,  in  a  sense 
different  from  the  elder  writers,  which  is  contained  in  the 
compass  of  things  happening  according  to  nature,  by  which, 
God  being  the  author,  some  men  are  excited  above  others 
to  attain  the  principles  of  true  religion,  and  to  impart  with, 
signal  success  thoso  things,  accommodated  indeed  to  the 
desires  of  their  countrymen,  and  sanctioned  by  some 
particular  form  of  religious  instruction.  A  revelation  of 
this  kind  consists  as  well  in  singular  gifts  of  genius  and 
mind,  with  which  the  messenger,  and,  as  it  were,  its  inter- 
preter, is  perceived  to  be  furnished,  as  in  illustrious  proofs 
of  divine  providence,  conspicuous  in  his  external  life.  But 
the  more  agreeably  to  the  will  of  that  same  God  ho  uses 
those  helps  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  and  full  of  a  certain 
divine  fervour,  and  excelling  in  zeal  for  virtue  and  piety,  the 
more  he  scatters  the  seeds  of  a  doctrine  truly  divine,  t.  e. 
true  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  God,  and  to  be  propa^ted  by 
suitable  institutions,  the  more  truly  will  he  flourish  amongst 
other  men  with  the  authority  of  a  diviiiB  teacher  or  ambas- 
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SiaadliD^  at  first  a  Rationalist^  but  in  later  life  more 
inclined  to  supemataralism^  says :  ^^  I  do  not  now  look  to 
the  vaiioos  meanings  in  which  the  word  Rationalism  has 
been  used.  I  understand  by  it  here  only  generally  the 
opinion  that  mankind  are  led  by  their  reason  and  especially 
by  the  natural  powers  of  their  mind  and  soul,  and  by  the 
observation  of  nature  which  surrounds  them,  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  divine  and  sensible  things,  and  that  reason 
has  the  highest  authority  and  right  of  decision  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morality,  so  that  an  edifice  of  faith .  and 
morals  built  on  this  foundation  shall  be  called  Rationalism. 
It  still  remains  undecided  whether  this  system  declares 
that  a  supernatural  revelation  is  impossible  and  ought  to  be 
rejected.  That  notion  rather  lies  in  the  word  Naturalism, 
which,  however,  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
Rationalism.  It  has  been  well  said  that  Naturalism  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Rationalism  by  rejecting  all  and  every 
revelation  of  God,  especially  any  extraordinary  one  through 
certain  men.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  many 
persons  called  NaturaUsts  both  by  themselves  and  others, 
SupematuraUsm  consists  in  general  in  the  conviction  that 
Grod  has  revealed  himself  supernaturally  and  imniediately. 
What  is  revealed  might  perhaps  be  discovered  by  natural 
methods,  but  either  not  at  all  or  very  late  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  revealed.  It  may  also  be  something  which  man 
could  never  have  known  by  natural  methods;  and  then 
arises  the  question,  whether  man  is  capable  of  such  a  revela- 
tion. The  notion  of  a  miracle  cannot  well  be  separated 
from  such  a  revelation,  whether  it  happens  out  of,  on,  or 
in  men.  What  is  revealed  may  belong  to  the  order  of 
nature,  but  an  order  higher  and  unknown  to  us,  which  we 
could  never  have  known  without  miracles,  and  cannot 
bring  under  the  law  of  nature."* 

Professor  Hahn,  in  speaking  of  the  work  just  referred 
to,  and  of  the  subject  in  general,  makes  the  following 
remarks :  "  In  very  recent  times,  during  which  Ration- 
alism has  excited  so  much  attention,  two  persons  especially, 
Bretschneider  and  Staudlin,  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  the  historical  use  of  the  word,  but  both  have  failed.  It 
is  therefore  worth  while  to  examine  the  matter  afresh. 

^  Oeickiehie  des  BationalUmus  und  Supemaiiiralismust  PP*  3—4. 
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With  respect  to  the  Rationalists,  tlioy  give  out  Eationalism 
aa  a,  very  different  matter  from  Naturalism.  Kohr,  the 
autlior  of  the  Letters  on  Rationalism,  chooses  to  under- 
stand by  Naturahsm  only  Materialism ;  and  Wegscheider, 
only  Pantheism.  In  this  way  those  persons  who  have 
been  usually  reckoned  the  heads  of  the  Naturalists; 
namely,  Herbert,  Tindal,  and  othors;  will  bo  entirely 
separated  from  them,  for  they  were  far  removed  from  Pan- 
theism or  Materialism.  Bretschn eider,  who  has  set  on 
foot  the  best  inquiry  on  this  point,  says  that  the  word 
nationalism  has  been  confused  with  the  word  Naturaiism 
since  the  appearance  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  that 
it  was  introduced  into  theology  by  Reinhard  and  Gabler. 
An  accurate  examination  respecting  these  words  gives  the 
following  results  :  The  word  Naturalism  arose  first  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  spread  in  the  seventeenth.  It 
was  understood  to  include  thase  who  allowed  no  other 
knowledge  of  religion  except  the  natural,  which  man  could 
shape  out  of  his  own  strength,  and  couseqaently  excluded 
all  supernatural  revelation.  As  to  the  different  forms  of 
Naturalism,  theologians  say  there  are  three ;  the  first,  which 
they  call'Pelagianism,  and  which  considers  human  disposi- 
tions and  notions  as  perfectly  pure  and  clear  by  themselves, 
and  the  religions  knowledge  derived  from  them  &&  sufii- 
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the  palm  of  excellence  to  the  devout  and  learned  Hugh 
James  Rose,  of  Cambridge  University.  As  far  as  we 
know,  he  was  the  first  to  expose  to  the  English-speaking 
world  the  sad  state  to  which  this  form  of  scepticism  had 
reduced  Germany.  Having  visited  that  country  in  1824, 
he  delivered  four  discourses  on  the  subject  before  the 
university,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  the 
title  of  The  State  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  Thus  far, 
in  spite  of  the  new  works  which  may  have  appeared,  this 
account  of  Bationalism  has  not  been  superseded.  We 
shall  have  occasion,  more  than  once,  to  refer  to  its  inter- 
esting pages.     Of  Bationalism  he  says  : 

'^  The  word  has  been  used  in  Germany  in  various  senses, 
and  has  been  made  to  embrace  alike  those  who  positively 
reject  all  revelation  and  those  who  profess  to  receive  it. 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  the  distinction 
between  Natui*alists  and  Bationahsts  is  not  quite  so  wide, 
either  as  it  would  appear  to  be  at  first  sight,  or  as  one  of 
them  assuredly  wishes  it  to  appear.  For  if  I  receive  a 
system,  be  it  of  religion,  of  morals,  or  of  politics,  only  so 
far  as  it  approve  itself  to  my  reason,  whatever  be  the 
authority  that  presents  it  to  me,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  I 
receive  the  system  out  of  any  respect  to  that  authority. 
I  receive  it  onli/  because  my  reason  approves  it,  and  I 
should  of  course  do  so  if  an  authority  of  far  inferior  value 
were  to  present  the  system  to  me.  This  is  what  that 
division  of  Rationalists,  which  professes  to  receive  Chris- 
tianity and  at  the  same  time  to  make  reason  the  supreme 
arbiter  in  matters  of  faith,  has  done.  Their  system,  in  a 
word,  is  this :  they  assume  certain  general  principles, 
which  they  'maintain  to  be  the  necessary  deductions  of 
reason  from  an  extended  and  unprejudiced  contempla- 
tion of  the  natural  and  moral  order  of  things,  and  to  be 
in  themselves  immutable  and  universal.  Consequently, 
anything  which,  on  however  good  authority,  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  apparent  opposition  to  them  must  either  be 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  rational  belief,  or  at  least  ex- 
plained away,  till  it  is  made  to  accord  with  the  assumed 
principles, — and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  all  doctrines 
proposed  is  to  be  decided  according  to  their  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  those  principles.'     When  Christi- 
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anity,  then,  is  presonted  to  them,  they  inquire  what 
Uiere  ia  in  it  which  agrees  with  their  aasumed  principles, 
anil  whatsoever  does  ao  agree,  they  receive  as  triia.  But 
whatever  is  true  comes  from  God,  and,  conSQ(|ueutly,  all 
of  Christianity  which  they  admit  to  be  true,  they  hold 
to  be  divine. 

" '  Those  who  are  generally  termed  Rationahats,'  says 
Dr  Bret  Schneider,  'admit  universally,  in  Christianity,  a 
divine,  benevolent,  and  positive  appointment  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  Jesus  as  a  Messenger  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, believing  that  the  true  and  everlasting  Word  of 
God  is  contained  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  by  the 
same  the  welfare  of  mankind  will  be  obtained  and 
extended.  But  thoy  deny  therein  a  supernatural  and 
miraculous  working  of  God,  and  consider  the  object  of 
Christianity  to  be  that  of  introducing  into  the  world  soch 
a  religion  &a  reason  can  comprehend;  and  they  distin- 
guish the  essential  from  the  unessential,  and  what  is  local 
and  temporary  from  that  which  in  universal  and  perma- 
nent in  Christianity.'  There  is,  however,  a  third  class  of 
divines,  which,  in  fact,  differs  very  little  from  this,  though 
very  widely  in  profession.  They  affect  to  allow  'a  reveal- 
ing operation  of  God,'  but  eatabhsh  on   internal   proofs 
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in  practice,  and  consequently   cannot  jastly   demand  to 
be  separated  from  the  others/^* 

One  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  Supematuralism  among 
English  divines  is  the  late  Dr  A.  M^Caul,  of  London. 
He  joins  issue  successfully  with  the  Bationalists.  We 
quote  a  specimen  of  his  method  of  argument.  His  defi- 
nition of  Rationalism  is  beautifully  lucid  and  logical.  He 
says: 

"  This  doctrine,  then,  plainly  denies  the  existence  and 
the  possibility  of  a  supernatural  and  immediate  revelation 
from  the  Almighty,  and  maintains,  that  to  claim  supreme 
authority  for  any  supposed  supernatural  religion  is  degrad- 
ing to  the  dignity  and  the  nature  of  man.  It  enters  into 
direct  conflict  with  the  statements  of  the  Old  Testament 
writers,  who  clearly  and  unmistakably  assert  the  existence 
of  a  divine  communication  which  is  called  '  The  law  of 
the  Lord,^  '  The  law  of  his  mouth,'  '  The  testimony  of 
God,'  '  The  saying  of  God,'  '  The  word  of  the  Lord,'  '  The 
word  that  goeth  forth  out  of  his  mouth,'  '  The  judgment 
of  the  Lord,'  ^  The  commandment  of  the  Lord.' 

''Now  it  is  not  intended  to  strain  the  allusion  to  the 
mouth  or  Hps  of  the  Lord  beyond  that  which  the  figure 
may  fairly  bear.  But  the  expression  does  certainly  mean 
that  there  is  some  direct,  immediate,  and  therefore  super- 
natural communication  from  the  great  Creator  of  all  things. 
The  writers  who  used  these  expressions  did  not  mean  that 
as  reason  is  given  by  God,  so  whatever  reason  may  ex- 
cogitate is  the  word  of  God.  They  would  not  have  used 
these  expressions  concerning  Truth  that  may  be  found  in 
heathen  writers.  They  believed  and  recorded  that  God 
had  manifested  himself  audibly  to  the  ears  and  visibly 
to  the  eyes  of  men.  They  did  not,  therefore,  hold  the 
doctrine  that  supernatural  revelation  is  impossible,  or 
derogatory  to  reason,  or  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  Him  who  is  eternal. 

"  It  is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  instances.  God  spake 
with  Adam,  with  Cain,  with  Noah.  In  the  latter  case  the 
communication  Jed  to  such  actions,  and  was  followed  by 
such  results,  that  without  rejecting  the  history  altogether, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  miraculous  communication. 

*  SUUe  of  PfotestatUUm  U  Oermany,  pp.  xxii.-xxvi. 
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Noftt  knew  of  the  coming  flood — bttilt  an  Rrk  for  himself 
aiid  a  mnltitudo  of  animals — prepared  food — waa  saved 
with  his  family,  while  the  world  perished — floated  for 
months  on  the  waters,  and  when  he  cnme  oat,  had  again  a 
manifestation  of  the  Deity.  So  Abraham,  so  Moaes,  not  now 
to  recount  any  more.  Indeed  the  writer  refen-ed  to  does 
not  deny  this.  Ho  admits  tliat  in  Scripture  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  is  refen-ed  immediately  to  the 
Revelation  of  God,  and  that  though  the  modes  of  this  lie- 
velation  are  various,  they  appear  often  to  overstep  the  laws 
and  course  of  nature.  He  enumerates  as  modes  of  revela- 
tion, Epiphanies  of  God  himself,  of  angols — heavenly  voices 
— dreams — afflatus,  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  How  then  does  he  reconcile  this  with  his  denial  of  all 
supernatural  revelation,  or  show  that  these  Epiphanies 
of  God  and  angels  were  mere  developments  ol'  reason  ? 
He  does  not  try  to  reconcile  them  at  all.  He  simply  re- 
jects them  as  false.  He  comes  directly  into  collision  with 
the  credihihty  and  veracity  of  the  Scripture  narratives, 
and  therefore  leaves  us  no  alternative  but  to  disbelieve  the 
Bible  as  fabulous,  or  to  reject  Rationalism  as  inconsistent 
with  our  rule  of  faith.  This  sj'stcm  not  only  generally 
denies  the  possibility  of  supernatural  revelation,  but  asserts 
that  all  the  particular  narratives  of  all   such  communica- 
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trary  to  the  popular  belief  of  Christians  generally,  and  of 
Christian  churches  and  divines  particularly,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.     It  is  intended  so  to  be.     .     .     . 

"  The  Rationalist  professes  to  believe  that  all  the  know- 
ledge of  truth  at  wluch  man  arrives  is  owing  to  the  ori- 
ginal wisdom,  will,  and  power  of  the  Almighty  in  giving 
man  a  certain  intellectual  constitution,  to  be  unfolded  by 
the  circumstances  of  human  history  and  necessities — that 
therefore  moral  and  rehgious  truth,  such  as  the  Rational- 
ists acknowledge,  is  still  to  be  ascribed  to  the  purposes 
and  power  and  eflficacy  of  the  Great  Spirit,  acting  upon 
that  which  is  material  and  compound. 

"  Why,  then,  should  it  be  impossible  for  the  Creator  to 
shorten  the  process,  to  help  man  in  his  painful  and  often 
unsuccessful  search  after  truth,  and  to  make  known  that 
which  exists  in  the  Divine  mind  and  purpose  ?  To  say 
that  he  cannot,  is  in  fact  to  depose  him  from  the  throne  of 
omnipotence,  and  to  bring  us  back  either  to  two  eternal 
independent  principles,  incapable  of  all  communication,  or 
to  drive  us  to  Pantheism.  If  there  ever  was  a  period  in 
duration  in  which  God  could  act  upon  matter,  or  endue 
infinite  intelligences  with  the  means  and  capability  of 
knowledge,  he  can  do  so  still.''  * 

M.  Saintes,  who  has  investigated  the  history  of  this  sub- 
ject more  thoroughly  than  any  other  writer,  says  of  the 
significations  and  limits  of  Rationalism  : 

"  I  myself  at  first  imagined  that  it  signified  the  wise 
and  constant  exercise  of  reason  on  reUgious  subjects,  but 
in  studying  the  matter  historically  I  soon  found  that  it 
is  the  same  with  this  word  as  with  many  others  which, 
having  lost  their  original  meaning,  now  express  an  idea 
directly  contrary  to  that  which  their  etymology  seems  to 
indicate.  It  is  indisputably  true  that  God,  in  granting 
reason  to  man,  has  not  forbidden  its  exercise.  As  reli- 
gion, the  queen  of  all  minds,  possesses  indestructible 
rights  over  them,  so  has  human  reason  also  rights  which 
cannot  be  disputed.  Kant  has  justly  said.  The  faith  which 
should  oppose  itself  to  reason  could  not  longer  exist. 
With  this  view  we  form  an  idea  of  Rationalism  similar  to 
that  conceived  by  the  great  Leibnitz,  which,  with  our  pre- 

•  noughts  on  Rationalism,    pp.  23 — 32. 
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sent  ideas  of  trath,  wo  cannot  regard  as  nnreaeonable. 
But  this  riglit  of  haman  reason  to  examine  and  discuss 
differs  widely  from  its  self-constitution  as  supreme  judge 
on  religious  matters,  and  from  the  wish  to  submit  God  and 
conscience  to  its  own  tribunal,  which  it  declares  to  be  in- 
fallible. This,  however,  has  been  the  caae  in  modem 
times  when  Philosophy  has  openly  avowed  itself  the  enemy 
of  Christianity,  and  when  those  who  were  terrified  by  its 
rash  demands  have  sought  to  confound  them  by  the  de- 
vices of  Rationalism — thus  hastening  to  ruin  the  edifice 
which  they  aspired  to  restore.  .  .  .  nationalism  must 
not,  therefore,  bo  underst^aod  to  signify  the  use  which 
theologians  have  made  of  reason  iu  matters  of  faith.  Did 
the  reader  thus  interpret  it  he  would  mistake  our  aim. 
He  would  be  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the  labours 
which  it  is  our  wish  to  describe.  He  would  attribute  to 
the  author  of  this  history  intentions  which  he  could  not  en- 
tertain, and  religious  opinions  which  his  respect  for  human 
reason  would  compel  him  to  disavow.  The  apostles  of  the 
gospel  continually  appeal  to  the  reason  of  their  hearers, 
and  Christ  himself  argues  the  increasing  exerciso  of  the 
eye  of  the  soul,  as  he  calls  conscience,  in  judging  of  the 
truth  which  he  announces — Matt.  vi.  23.  For  a  good  con- 
science is  always  better  disposed  to  rise  to  the  knowledgi 
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on  man's  religions  belief  and  Iris  moral  duty ;  and  that  if^ 
from  long  custom,  any  respect  is  still  due  to  revelation,  it 
should  only  receive  it  when  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  judg- 
ments of  reason.  But  if  this  reason  were  sufficient  for 
mankind,  why  should  divine  revelation  be  in  any  case 
opposed  to  it  ?  . 

'^Rationalism  is  not  a  systematic  incredulity  as  to 
religious  truths.  Far  from  being  so,  it  makes  pretensions 
of  developing  the  religious  feelings  to  the  highest  degree ; 
and  there  is  in  the  writings  of  its  most  distinguished  dis- 
ciples something  which  arouses  even  the  most  lethargic 
minds.  But  it  is  far  from  attaining  its  end ;  for  although 
it  constitutes  itself  the  supreme  judge  of  Christianity,  it 
does  not  really  adopt  one  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  that 
religion,  which  alone  has  power  over  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  Its  influence,  if  we  observe  it  closely,  extends  only 
over  his  feelings ;  it  fails  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of 
his  being;  and  can  we  forget  that  one  of  its  essential 
characteristics  is  to  wage  deadly  war  against  the  super- 
natural element  which  abounds  in  the  Bible,  and  which 
Rationalism  would  wholly  eradicate  ?  An  enlightened 
Supematuralist  will  then  very  willingly  confess  that 
Naturalism  may  be  professed  with  a  semblance  of  reason 
and  in  good  faith,  and  he  can  even  consider  it  as  a  system 
of  philosophy  wherein  are  to  be  found  fewer  philosophical 
elements  than  in  any  other.  But  simple  good  sense 
forbids  him  to  imagine  it  possible  to  profess  Rationalism 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  name  of  Christian.' '* 

The  most  recent  defence  of  Rationalism  is  by  Mr  Lecky.t 
He  has  written  in  great  calmness,  taken  great  pains  to 
generalize  his  investigations,  and  followed  closely  in  the 
steps  of  the  late  Mr  Buckle,  in  his  fragment  of  the  History 
of  Civilization.  But  his  argument  is  false.  According  to 
Mr  Lecky,  human  reason  is  the  only  factor  of  history. 
The  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ignored.  Elaborate 
creeds  and  Uturgical  services  are  a  barrier  to  the  mind's 
progress,  because  they  shackle  the  intellect  by  impure 
traditions.  Rationalism  is  the  only  relief  of  these  later 
times.     "  Its  central  conception,''  says  our  author,  '^  is  the 

*  Histoire  du  Raiionalisme.    pp.  1 — 6. 

t  Hittonf  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe.    Bj  "W.  £.  H.  Leckj,  M.A.   2  yoIs.    Longmansi  London,  1865. 
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elevation  of  conscience  into  a  position  of  supreme  anthority 
as  the  religious  organ,  a  veniying  faculty  discriminating 
between  truth  and  error.  It  regards  Christianity  as 
designed  to  preside  ovlt  the  moral  development  of  mankind, 
as  a  conception  which  was  to  become  more  and  more 
sublimated  and  spiritualized  as  the  human  mind  passed 
into  new  phases,  and  was  able  to  bear  tlie  splendour  of  a 
more  nnclouded  light.  Religion  it  believes  to  be  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law  of  progress,  but  rather  the  highest 
form  of  its  manifestation,  and  its  oarher  systems  but  the 
necessary  steps  of  an  imperfect  development.  In  its  eyes 
the  moral  element  of  Christianity  is  as  the  sun  in  heaven, 
and  dogmatic  systems  are  as  the  clouds  that  intercept  and 
temper  the  exceeding  brightness  of  its  raya.  The  insect, 
whose  existence  is  but  for  a  moment,  might  well  imagine 
that  these  wore  indeed  eternal,  that  their  majestic  columns 
could  never  fail,  and  that  their  luminons  folds  were  the 
very  source  and  centre  of  light.  And  yet  they  shift  and 
vary  with  ea<?h  changing  breeze  ;  they  blend  and  separate; 
they  asBDme  new  forms  and  exhibit  new  dimensions  ;  as 
the  sun  that  is  above  them  waxes  more  glorious  in  its 
power,  they  are  permeated  and  at  last  absorbed  by  its 
increasing  splendour  ;  they  recede,  and  wither,  and  c" 
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The  present  age,  if  we  hearken  to  Mr  Lecky,  is  purely 
Bationalistic,  because  purely  progressive.  The  world  has 
emerged  firom  its  blindness  and  ignorance  by  the  innate 
force  of  the  mind.  Season,  the  great  magician,  has  up- 
Ufbed  its  wand ;  and  lo»  the  creatures  of  night  disappear  ! 
It  has  dispelled  the  foolish  old  notions  of  magic,  witchcraft, 
and  miracles.  It  has  overcome  the  spirit  of  persecution, 
the  childish  conception  of  original  sin,  and  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment.  It  has  put  an  end  to  bull-baiting, 
cock-fighting,  and  all  the  lower  forms  of  vicious  pleasure. 
It  has  secularized  politics,  overthrown  the  notion  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  now  creates  and  fosters  all  the 
industrial  developments  of  the  age.  Protestantism  is  ex- 
cellent when  allied  to  Rationalism ;  but  when  opposed  to 
it,  it  is  no  better  than  any  other  conglomeration  of  creeds 
and  liturgfies.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  notion  of 
God  and  Providence.  The  conceptions  of  man  on  these 
subjects  will  change  with  the  progress  of  the  race.  Human 
reason,  therefore,  and  not  revelation,  is  the  sole  arbiter  of 
truth. 

Thus  Mr  Lecky  places  himself  beside  his  predecessors 
in  ignoring  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  in  giving 
iDspired  truth  to  the  world,  or  in  educating  the  Church. 

From  the  foregoing  authorities  it  is  very  apparent  that 
the  RationaUsts  do  not  deny  the  special  features  of  scep- 
ticism with  which  their  opponents  charge  them.  They 
admit  frankly  that  they  give  the  precedence  to  Reason, 
when  the  alternative  is  Reason  or  Revelation,  instead  of 
adopting  a  positive  creed  from  the  principle,  that,  if  we 
woidd  ascertain  the  character  of  Revelation,  we  must  begin 
our  inquiry  by  examining  the  doctrines  it  contains,  and 
then  by  comparing  them  with  our  notions  of  what  a  Revel- 
ation ought  to  be.  Thus  the  capricious  dictates  of  reason 
are  made  to  decide  the  quality  of  revealed  truth.  Besides, 
wherever  a  mysterious  account  is  contained  in  a  book 
which  in  the  main  is  accepted,  such  mystery  is  cast  out  as 
altogether  unlikely,  probably  the  poetic  version  of  some 
early  legend.  A  miracle  is  recounted ;  one  of  the  best 
attested  of  all.  "  It  could  never  have  happened,^^  the 
Rationalists  say,  "  for  Nature  has  made  it  impossible.^' 

There  have  been  several  classes  of  Rationalists.     Some 

were  men  of  very  worthy  character ;    and,  save  in  their 

2* 
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opinions,  were  entitled  to  the  tigli  respect  of  their  genera- 
tion, Semler  hved  a  beuutiful  life;  and  his  glowing 
uttorance  on  his  daughtor'a  dcnth  exhibited  not  only  a 
father's  love,  but  a  Christian's  faith.  Bret  Schneider, 
himself  a  Rationalist,  gives  the  following  claasification  of 
his  confreres  : 

'llie  first  class  consider  Revelation  a  superstition,  and 
Jesus  either  an  enthusiast  or  a  deceiver.  To  this  class 
belong  Wijnsch  and  Paakow,  hut  no  divine.  The  second 
class  do  not  ailow  that  there  was  any  divine  operation  in 
Christianity  in  any  way,  and  refer  the  origin  of  Christianity 
to  mere  natural  causes.  They  make  the  life  of  Christ  a 
mere  romance,  and  himself  a  memher  of  secret  associa- 
tions ;  and  consider  the  Scriptures  as  only  human  writings  in 
which  the  word  of  God  is  not  to  be  found.  To  this  class 
belong  Bahrdt,  Reimarus,  and  Venturini  (the  last  two  not 
divines),  and  Brennecke.  The  third  class  comprise  the 
persons  usually  called  Rationalists.  They  acknowledge  in 
Christianity  an  institution  divine,  beneficent,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  world ;  and  Jesus  as  a  messenger  of  (Jod  ;  and 
they  think  that  in  Scripture  is  found  a  true  and  et«mal 
word  of  God, — only  they  deny  any  supernatural  and 
miraculous   working   of   God,    and    make   the    object    of 
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Divine  Word ;  and  require  that  Reason  should  try  Eevela- 
tion,  and  that  Revelation  should  contain  nothing  against^ 
though  it  may  well  have  much  above,  Reason.  Doderlein, 
Moms,  Reinhard,  Ammon,  Schott,  Niemeyer,  Bretschnei- 
der,  and  others,  belong  to  this  class. 

The  only  objection  to  this  classification  is  the  one  urged 
by  Rose ;  namely,  that  only  a  few  of  the  theological  writers 
would  appear  to  have  been  violent  RationaUsts,  while  the 
larger  class  would  seem  to  have  held  the  moderate  opinions 
which  Bretschneider  himself  professes  to  adopt.  The  con- 
trary is  the  fact,  as  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
number  of  theological  writers  of  the  period  in  question  can 
determine.  The  spirit  of  the  Rationalistic  literatm*e  of  the 
time  was  decidedly  violent  and  destructive. 

In  glancing  at  some  of  the  general  causes  which  have 
made  Rationalism  so  successful  in  its  hold  upon  the  popular 
mind,  we  find  that  it  has  possessed  many  advantages  over 
almost  any  other  form  of  scepticism  that  has  appeared  dur- 
ing the  history  of  the  Church. 

Prominent  among  these  causes  were  its  multiplied  aflili- 
ations  with  the  Church.  It  had  thus  a  fine  vantage-ground 
on  which  to  wage  deadly  war  against  the  text  and  doctrines 
of  the  Bible.  The  first  antagonists  of  Christianity  came 
from  without ;  and  they  dealt  their  heaviest  blows  with  a 
deep  and  thorough  conviction  that  the  whole  system  they 
were  combating  was  absolutely  false,  absurd,  and  base. 
And,  in  fact,  many  later  enemies  of  Revelation  have  come 
fit)m  without  the  pale  of  Christianity.  But  the  great 
Coryphaei  of  Rationalism  have  sprung  from  the  very  bosom 
of  the  Church,  were  educated  under  her  maternal  care ;  and, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  demolish 
the  superstructure  of  divine  inspiration,  they  were,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  its  strongest  pillars,  the  accredited 
spiritual  guides  of  the  land,  teaching  in  the  most  famed 
universities  of  the  Continent,  and  preaching  in  churches 
which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of 
the  Reformation. 

German  Protestantism  cannot  complain  that  Rationalism 
was  the  work  of  acknowledged  foes ;  but  is  bound  to  con- 
fess, with  confusion  of  face,  that  it  has  been  produced  by 
her  own  sons ;  and  that  English  Deism  and  French 
Atheism  were  welcomed,  and  transmuted  into  far  more 
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inaidious  and  destructive  agencies  than  tlinyhad  over  been 
at  home.  The  Rationalists  did  not  discard  the  Bible,  but 
profeased  the  strongest  attachment  to  it.  Thoy  ever  boasted 
that  their  sole  object  was  the  defence  and  elevation  of  it. 
"  Because  we  love  it,"  they  said,  "  we  are  putting  ourselves 
to  all  this  trouble  of  elucidating  it.  It  grieves  ua  beyond 
measure  to  see  how  it  has  been  suffering  from  the  vagariea 
of  weak  minds.  We  are  going  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
impartial  Reason  j  so  that,  for  once  at  least,  it  may  become 
plain  to  the  masses.  We  will  call  in  all  the  languages  and 
sciences  to  aid  us  in  exhnming  its  long-buried  treasures,  in 
order  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  may  appro- 
priate them.  And  as  to  the  Church,  who  would  say  aught 
ugainst  our  venerable  mother  ?  We  love  her  dearly.  We 
confess,  indeed,  that  we  love  the  green  fields  and  gray 
mountain -rocks  better  than  her  Sabbath  services;  nor 
do  we  have  much  respect  for  her  Sabbath  at  all.  But  we 
cherish  her  memories,  and  are  proud  of  her  glory.  Yet  the 
people  do  not  understand  her  mysteries  well  enough.  They 
do  not  love  hei-  as  much  as  we  do.  Therefore  we  will  stir 
them  up  to  the  performance  of  long- neglected  duties. 
They  ignorantly  cbng  too  proudly  to  hor  forms  and  confes- 
sions.    But  wo  will  .lid  them  to  behold  her  in  a  better  light. 
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This  religious  exterior  lias  been  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
the   growth  of  nationalism.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
history,  every  utterance  regarding  the  authenticity  of  any 
books  of  Scripture  was  carefully  guarded.     The  boldest 
stroke  that  this  species  of  scepticism  has  made  has  been  a 
recent  one,  Strauss^  Life  of  Jesm  ;  but  that  work  was  only 
the  outgrowth  of  long  doubt,  and  the  honest,  frank  expres- 
sion of  what  a  certain  class  of  Rationalists  had  been  burn- 
ing to  say  for  a  century.     Parents  who  sent  their  sons  to 
the  university  to  listen  to  such  men  as  Semler,  Thomasius, 
and  Paulus,  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  institutions  of 
such  renown  for  learning  and  religion  were  at  that  very 
time  the  hotbeds  of  rank  infidelity.     Even  the  State  cabi- 
nets that  controlled  the  professorial  chairs  could  not  be- 
lieve for  a  long  time  that  men  who  had  been  chosen  to 
teach  theology  were  spending  all  their  power  in  corrupting 
the  religious  sentiment  of  the  land.     Large  congregations 
were  sometimes  startled  with  strange  announcements  from 
their  pastors,  to  the  effect  that  the  supposed  miraculous 
dividing  of  the  Red  Sea  was  only  occasioned  by  certain 
natural  forces  of  wind  and  tide ;  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament  miracles  were  pure  myths;  and  that  many  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written  at  a  later  time  and  by 
other  authors  than  those  whose  names  are  usually  associ- 
ated with  them.    "  Heterodoxy ,^^  was  whispered.    But  the 
reply  was,  "  Better  have  heterodoxy  than  these  miserable 
disputes  on  Election  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  listen  almost  ever  since  Luther  laid 
his  body  down  to  die.''    Fledgling  theologians  would  com© 
home  from  the  university,  and  read  aloud  to  the  family 
group  the  notes  of  lectures  which  they  had  heard  during 
the  last  semester.     The  aged  pair,  looking  up  in  wonder, 
would  say,  "  The  good  and  great  doctors  of  our  Reforma- 
tion never  taught  such  things  as  these."     But  their  sons 
would  answer,  ^'  Oh,  the  world  has  grown  much  wiser 
since   their    day.      New   discoveries    in    philosophy   and 
science  have  opened  new  avenues  of  truth,  and  our  eyes 
are  blessed  that  we  see,  and  our  ears  that  we  hear.     Just 
wait  until  we  get  into  the  pulpit,  and  we  will  set  the  peo- 
ple to  thinking  in  a  new  way."    Thus  the  enemy  was  sow- 
ing tares  while  the  Church  was  dreaming  of  a  plenteous 
harvest. 
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Hationolism  w&b  very  adroit  in  its  initial  steps.  Its 
method  of  betrayal  was,  Judas-like,  to  sit  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse besido  its  victim,  and  afterward,  when  the  ful- 
ness of  malevolent  inspiration  had  come,  to  give  the  fatal 
kias  in  the  presence  of  enemies.  The  people  did  not  know 
the  Dla  they  were  about  to  suffer  until  deliverance  was 
well-nigh  hopeless.  Had  Rationalism  begun  by  laying 
down  its  platform  and  planning  the  work  of  proof,  the 
forces  of  the  opposition  might  have  been  organized.  But 
it  commenced  without  a  platform,  and  worked  long  with- 
out one.  The  systematic  theology  of  Bretschneider  would 
by  no  means  be  accepted  by  the  entire  class  of  Rationalis- 
tic divines.  To  get  a  fair  conception  of  what  has  been  the 
aggregate  sentiment  of  the  whole  class,  one  must  wander 
through  hundreds  of  volumes  of  exegesis,  history,  philo- 
Hophyj  and  romance ;  and  these  covering  a  space  of  many 
years.  Even  whcu  you  hold  up  your  treasure,  and  cry 
"  Eureka  !  "  your  shrewd  opponent  will  coolly  say  that  you 
have  given  a  false  interpretation,  and  have  drawn  wrong 
conclusions — that  his  masters  never  claimed  such  an  ab- 
surdity. Rationalism  looked  upon  Revelation  as  a  totter- 
ing edifice,  and  set  itself  busily  at  work  to  destroy  the 
entire  superstructure.    But  sometimes  it  is  the  surrounding 
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only  fit  for  the  ignorant  and  vulgar^  as  apples  and  pears 
are  for  cliildren. 

Paulas  tries  to  prove  the  great  Saxon  a  Rationalist  by 
the  following  circumstance.  The  Elector  of  Bmndenburg 
having  asked  Luther  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  said  he 
should  not  stop  unless  convinced  from  Scripture,  received 
this  reply :  "  Yes,  my  lord,  unless  I  am  convinced  by  clear 
and  evident  reasons  I  "  It  was  a  favourite  view  of  the 
Rationalists  that  the  Reformation  had  been  produced  by 
Reason  asserting  her  rights ;  and  it  was  then  an  easy  step 
to  take,  when  they  claimed  as  much  right  to  use  Reason 
within  the  domain  of  Protestantism  as  their  fathers  pos- 
sessed when  within  the  pale  of  Catholicism. 

But  there  were  wide  points  of  difference  between  the 
Reformers  and  Rationalists.  The  former  would  return  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Word  of  God,  while  the  latter 
did  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  both.  The  former  accepted 
the  Bible  as  it  is,  making  Faith  its  interpreter ;  the  latter 
would  only  construe  its  utterance  as  Reason  would  dictate. 

With  the  Reformers  there  was  a  conflict  between  the 
Bible  and  the  Roman  Church,  but  harmony  between  Rea- 
son and  the  Bible ;  hence  these  two  homogeneous  elements 
should  be  united  and  the  rebellious  one  for  ever  discarded. 
But  with  the  Rationalists  there  was  an  irreconcilable  dif- 
ference between  Reason  and  Revelation,  and  the  latter 
must  be  moulded  into  whatever  shape  the  former  chose  to 
mark  out.  The  Reformers  celebrated  the  reunion  of  both ; 
but  the  Rationalists  never  rested  so  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  of  putting  asunder  those  whom  they  believed  God 
had  never  joined  together.  But  the  later  Rationalists, 
least  of  all,  could  claim  consanguinity  with  the  Reformers. 
How  could  they  who  banished  miracles  from  the  Scriptures 
and  reduced  Christ  to  a  much  lower  personality  than  even 
the  Ebionites  declared  him  to  be,  dare  to  range  themselves 
in  the  circle  of  the  honoured  ones  who  had  unsealed  the  long- 
locked  treasures  of  inspiration,  and  declared  that  Christ, 
instead  of  being  an  inferior  Socrates,  was  divine,  and  the 
only  worthy  mediator  between  God  and  man  ?  After  we 
accept  every  reasonable  apology  for  this  destructive  scep- 
ticism there  will  still  be  found  a  large  balance  against  it. 
There  are  four  considerations  which  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  when  we  would  decide  on  the  character  of  any  de- 
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velopment  of  religious  doubt  and  innovation,  1.  Tlie 
Hecesniti/ far  Ha  origin  and  development ;  2.  //*  point  of 
attack ;  3.  The  spirit  with  which  it  conducta  Ha  tear/are,-  and 
4.   The  success  which  it  achieves. 

Let  ua  Bee  how  Kationalism  stands  the  test  of  these 
criteria.  It  mnst  be  confessed  that  the  German  Protest- 
ant Chnrch,  both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  called 
loudly  for  reinrigoration.  But  it  was  Faith,  not  Reason, 
that  could  furnish  the  remedy.  The  Piotistic  influence 
was  gaining  ground  and  fast  achieving  a  good  Work; 
but  it  was  reprobated  by  the  idolaters  of  Keason,  and 
the  tender  plant  was  touched  by  the  fatal  frost.  Had 
Pietism,  with  all  its  extravagances,  been  fostered  by  the 
intellect  of  the  pulpits  and  universities,  it  would  have 
accomplished  the  same  work  for  Germany  in  the  seven- 
teenth that  the  Wesleya  and  Whitefield  wrought  in  Eng- 
land in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  no  call  for 
Itationaliam,  though  its  literary  contributions  to  the  Church 
a.nd  the  times  will  eventually  be  highly  useful ;  but  they 
were  ill-timed  in  that  aeaaon  of  remarkable  religious  doubt. 
It  was  the  warmth  of  the  heart,  and  not  the  cold  logic  of 
the  intellect,  that  could  rejuvenate  the  Church, 

Nor  do  we  find  the  position  of  Rationalism  to  be  any 
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character  of  its  warfare.  The  professions  of  love  for  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Church,  which  we  so  often  meet  with 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  Rationalistic  divines,  were 
soon  laid  aside.  The  demon  of  destruction  presided  over 
the  storm.  And  the  work  of  ruin  was  rapid,  by  forced 
marches  and  through  devious  paths, — in  the  true  military 
style.  When  the  hour  of  fight  came  there  was  no  swerv- 
ing. Men  full  of  the  spirit  of  a  bad  cause  will  sometimes 
fight  as  valiantly  as  others  for  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  then 
that  God  determines  the  victor.  The  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians of  Protestant  Germany  saw  their  banner  captured  by 
their  foes.  And  it  was  their  foes  who  gave  the  first  fire ; 
but  they  will  not  be  so  fortunate  in  the  last  encounter. 
We  challenge  Deism,  and  even  Atheism  itself,  to  furnish 
proof  of  a  more  malignant  antipathy  to  some  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  common  faith  of  Christendom  than 
Rationalism  has  produced  in  certain  of  its  exponents,  and 
which  we  shall  strive  to  expose  in  future  pages  of  this 
work.  Some  of  the  Rationalists  were  John-like  in  all 
they  did,  save  when  they  discussed  the  holy  truths  of  in- 
spiration. Then  they  were  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit. 
Nowhere  can  we  find  a  more  deplorable  example  of  the 
disastrous  efiects  of  a  false  creed  on  the  human  character. 
It  is  an  infallible  law  of  our  nature  that  the  mind,  not  leas 
than  the  body,  becomes  depraved  by  an  impure  diet. 
Many  persons  have  been  permanently  injured  by  reading 
the  Briefe  Uber  den  Rationalkmus,  and  other  works  which 
RationaUsm  has  published  against  the  doctrines  of  Revel- 
ation. 

As  far  as  the  completeness  and  speed  of  the  work  of 
Rationalism  are  concerned  we  shall  find  that  it  ranks  with 
the  most  rapid  and  destructive  errors  that  have  ever  risen 
in  conflict  with  the  Church.  Instead  of  striving  to  build 
np  a  land  that  had  so  long  been  cursed  with  the  blight 
of  Papacy,  and  had  not  yet  been  redeemed  a  full  century. 
Rationalism  brought  its  poison  into  the  university,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  household  circle.  Nor  did  it  cease,  as  we 
shall  see,  until  it  corrupted  nearly  all  the  land  for  several 
generations.  To-day  the  humblest  peasant  who  steps  on 
our  shore  at  Castle  Grarden,  will  stare  in  wonder  as  you 
speak  of  the  final  judgment,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,     Naturalism  could 
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not  live  thus  long  in  Italy,  nor  Deism  in  England,  nor 
tlie  blind  Atheism  of  the  Encyclopajdista  in  Franco  ; 
neither  in  either  land  wna  the  woi'k  of  destruction  so 
complete. 

As  the  Church  has  ever  been  able  to  purify  herself 
from  tha  corruptions  of  her  faith,  bo  will  she  show  herself 
strong  enough  to  vanquish  thoroughly  this  altack  upon 
her  faith.  It  is  not  works  on  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity that  she  needs  for  the  consummation  of  her  great 
aim ;  and  we  trust  that,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  the  in- 
quiry into  the  vagaries  of  Reason  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering  will  not  be  without  its  etfoct  upon  the  young 
mind  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  Our  tash  ia  simply 
to  lift  the  finger  of  warning  against  the  increasing  influjc 
of  Rjitionalistic  tendencies  from  all  lands.  One  of  our 
great  dangers  hes  in  permitting  Reason  to  take  our  pre- 
miaea  and  build  her  own  conclusions  upon  them.  There 
is  an  intimate  union  between  theology  and  philosophy ; 
and  anything  less  than  the  pursuit  and  cultivation  of  a 
sound  philosophy  will  endanger  our  theology.  Tennyson 
gives  a  beautiful  word  of  advice  when  ho  aaya  ; 

;  define  it  well : 
bilo90[)hj 
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evidences  of  early  mismanagement.  To-day,  the  Sabbath 
in  Prussia^  Baden,  and  all  the  Protestant  nationalities  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  Bel- 

£ium,  or  France.      But  a  few  bold  words  from  Martin 
uther  on  the  sanctity  of  that  day,  as  the  Scriptures  de- 
clare it,  would  have  made  it  as  holy  in  Germany  as  it  now 
is  in  England  and  the  United  States.     Another  error,  not 
so  great  in  itself  as  in  the  evils  it  induced,  was  the  conces- 
sions which  Protestantism  granted  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
The  friendly  and  heroic  part  which  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
took  in  the  labours  of  the  Reformers,  made  it  a  matter  of 
deference  to  vest  much  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  civil 
head.      But  when,  in   later  years,   this   confidence   was 
abused,   it  was  not  so   easy  to  alter  the   conditions   of 
power.      We  see  in  this  very  fact  one  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  great  Bationalistic  defection.      The  indi- 
vidual conscience  was  allowed  almost  no  freedom  at  cer- 
tain periods.     ^The  slightest  deviation  from  the  mere  ex- 
pression   of    doctrine    was  visited   with   severe  penalty. 
Strigel  was  imprisoned;    Hardenberg  was  deposed  and 
banished ;    Peucer  doomed  to  ten  years^  imprisonment ; 
Cracau  put  to  death  on    the   slightest    pretences ;    and 
Huber  was  deposed  and  expatriated  for  a  mere  variation 
in  stating  the  Lutheran  doctrine  that  none  are  excluded 
from  salvation.* 

There  were  several  causes  which  contributed  to  the  in- 
temperate controversies  that  sprang  up  immediately  after 
the  Reformation.  The  Reformers  were  involved  in  serious 
disputes  among  themselves.  Had  Luther  and  ZwingUus 
never  uttered  the  word  Consuhstantiation  they  would  have 
gained  multitudes  to  the  cause  they  both  loved  so  dearly. 
Many  other  questions,  which  unfortunately  occupied  so 
much  public  attention,  caused  minute  divisions  among 
those  who  should  have  stood  firm  and  united  in  that  plas- 
tic period  of  the  great  movement.  But  it  is  to  the  numer- 
ous confessions  of  faith  that  we  must  attribute  most  of 
these  controversies.  Perhaps  the  grave  character  of  the 
master-points  at  issue  with  Romanism  demanded  these 
closely-succeeding  expressions  of  doctrinal  opinion;  but 
we  question  if  the  advantage  was  not  much  less  than  the 

*  Posey,  Historical  Inquiry,  pp.  16, 17* 
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outlay.  First  of  all  camo  Melancthon's  celebrfttod  Augn- 
hurg  Confegnton,  in  1530,  The  Roman  Catholics  replied  by 
their  Con/aUition,  ■whichj  in  turn,  was  answered  by 
MeUncthoQ  in  tho  Aimlogi/  of  tlte  Confrn-tion.  Luther  fol- 
lowed in  1536-'37  with  his  Articles  of  Smakald,  and  still 
later  by  his  two  Catechinma.  In  1577  came  the  Formula 
CoacorduE,  and  in  1580  the  symbolical  canon  entitled 
Liber  Concordia. 

Amid  this  mass  of  doctrinal  opinion,  in  which  many  con- 
flicting points  were  easy  enongh  to  find,  it  was  no  sma.U 
task  to  know  what  to  accept.  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
sounds  of  strife.  Those  who  had  fought  so  steadfastly 
against  Papacy  were  now  turning  their  weapons  in  deadly 
strife  against  each  other. 

The  very  names  by  which  Church  History  has  recorded 
tho  memory  of  these  ati-ifos  indicate  the  real  littleness  of 
many  of  the  points  in  question.  The  Antinontian  Contra- 
ter»!f  originated  with  John  Agricola  during  Luther's  life- 
time, Agricola,  in  many  severe  Gxpreasiona,  contended 
against  the  utility  of  the  Law ;  though  Mosheim  thinks  he 
intended  to  say  nothing  more  than  that  tho  ten  laws  of 
Moses  wore  intended  chiefly  for  the  Jews,  and  that  Chris- 
tians are  warranted  in  laying  them  aside.      Tho  Adiaplio- 
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trial  declared  to  be  important.    5.  Consubstantiation^  and 
ubiqaity  of  Christ's  body. 

Tlie  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Church  was  likewise  en- 
gaged in  doctrinal  disputation,  but  there  was  more  in- 
ternal unity.  Hence,  while  Calvinism  was  rooting  itself 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Holland^  Lutheranism  was 
spending  itself  in  internal  strife. 

The  Syncretistic  Controversy  was  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  great  men  who  engaged  in  it,  and  the  noble  pur- 
pose which  caused  it.  It  arose  from  an  attempt  to  re- 
concile all  the  disputants  under  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

George  Calixtus  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  movement. 
He  was  a  most  cultivated  theologian.  But,  like  so  many 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  whose  merits  have  not  yet  been 
appreciated  by  the  English-speaking  people,  he  is  little 
known  to  our  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  ap- 
plied himself  first  to  the  study  of  the  Church  Fathers, 
poring  over  their  voluminous  productions  with  all  the 
zeal  of  an  enthusiast.  He  was  eager  to  gain  an  insight 
into  contemporaneous  theology  as  it  was  believed  and 
practised  by  all  the  sects.  He  concluded  that  he  could 
gain  his  object  only  by  travel  and  personal  observation. 
Consequently,  he  commenced  a  tour  through  Belgium, 
England,  France,  and  various  parts  of  Germany.  Nor 
did  he  hasten  from  one  place  to  another,  but  continued  a 
length  of  time,  in  order  to  become .  imbued  with  the  local 
spirit,  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  illustrious  men, 
hold  conversations  with  them,  and  commit  his  thoughts 
to  writing.  On  his  return  he  commenced  the  labours  of 
a  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt.  Thus,  few  men 
ever  brought  to  their  aid  more  extensive  acquirements 
than  Calixtus.  Besides  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
his  travels,  he  was  possessed  of  strong  and  brilliant 
natural  talents.  He  was  bold  and  striking  in  his  style ; 
had  great  originality  of  conception,  and  remarkable  logi- 
cal acuteness.  Yet  he  received  but  little  justice  from  his 
generation ;  for  almost  everything  he  wrote  was  made  the 
theme  of  mad  disputes  and  violent  abuse. 

The  controversies  of  the  period  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Calixtus.  The  anger  and  per- 
sonality with  which  they  were  conducted  were  sufficient 
proof  to  him  of  the  little  service  they  were  able  to  con- 
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tribute  to  either  the  improvement  of  theology  or  the  re- 
ligious growth  of  the  people.  To  reconcile  the  various 
sects  was  the  dream  of  his  whole  life.  Referring  to  hia 
early  desires  in  this  direction,  he  thus  wrote  in  later 
years :  "  I  was  cogitating  methods,  even  at  that  early 
age,  for  mitigating  the  feuda  and  dissensions  of  Chria- 
tiaus.  .  .  .  One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  that  if  men's 
minds  ware  not  bound  by  prejudices,  they  would  remit  a 
great  deal  of  rigour,"*  Those  were  sincere  words,  too, 
which  he  said  on  beholding  the  rancour  of  eectarianiem  : 
"  If  I  may  but  help  towards  the  healing  of  our  sehisma, 
I  will  shrink  from  no  cares  and  no  night-watchings ;  no 
effort  and  no  dangers ;  .  .  ,  nay,  I  will  never  spare 
either  my  life  or  my  blood,  if  so  be  I  may  purchase  the 
peace  of  the  Church.  For  nothing  can  ever  be  laid  upon 
me  so  heavy  but  that  I  would  undertake  it,  not  only  with 
readiness,  but  also  with  gladness."  The  abuses  of  preach- 
ing, then  prevalent,  were  also  a  theme  of  intense  sorrow 
to  him.  What  some  of  them  were  may  be  easily  gathered 
from  a  passage  in  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  Four 
Evangelists  to  the  students  of  Helmstedt.  "  It  is  evi- 
dent," he  says,  "  that  in  every  interpretation  the  chief 
heed  is  to  be  given  to  the  literal  sense.     In  every  address 
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with  the  Fathers^  and  persuade  themselves  they  all'  have 
eqoal  authority.  For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  ser- 
mons are  preached  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
learned  as  for  the  sake  of  the  people  generally ;  that  they 
may  be  rightly  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
and  of  Christian  morals.  In  the  mean  time^  we  must  do 
our  best  to  satisfy  all ;  that  the  simple  be  not  left  with- 
out needful  teaching;  the  more  acute  find  no  want  of 
force  and  argument ;  nor  the  learned  charge  the  preacher 
with  a  pride  of  knowledge  foreign  to  the  occasion  and 
not  always  thorough."  * 

In  his  first  controversial  work,  Chief  Points  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion^  Calixtus  gave  expression  to  many  solid 
thoughts,  which  subsequently  produced  an  abundant  har- 
vest. His  Theological  Apparatus  was  written  for  young 
ministers,  and  designed  to  meet  the  immediate  necessi- 
ties of  the  times.  But  it  is  to  his  great  work,  the  Desire 
and  Effort  for  Ecclesiastical  Concord,  that  we  must  turn 
to  find  the  true  man  spending  his  greatest  power  toward 
the  unification  of  Christians.  In  terms  of  communion, 
he  contends,  we  must  distinguish  between  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  essential  to  salvation.  In  all  that  relates  to 
the  Christian  mysteries,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  quod  and  not  dispute  about  the  quo  modo.  In  stating 
these  mysteries,  we  should  use  the  simplest  language. 
There  is  a  natural  brotherhood  of  men,  and  this  should 
bind  them  together  in  matters  of  religion.  We  must 
love  all  men,  even  idolaters,  in  order  to  save  them.  The 
Jews  and  Mohammedans  stand  nearer  to  us  than  they, 
and  we  should  cherish  afiection  also  for  them.  Those 
who  are  most  closely  united  to  us  are  all  who  believe  that 
they  can  be  saved  only  by  the  merits  of  Christ.  All  who 
thus  recognize  the  saving  power  of  Christ  are  members 
of  his  body,  brothers  and  sisters  with  him.  We  should 
live,  therefore,  as  members  of  one  family,  though  adhering 
to  different  sects. 

But  we  must  not  be  neutral.  Every  one  should  join 
the  Church  to  which  his  own  conscientious  convictions 
would  lead  him.  Yet  when  we  do  this,  we  must  love  all 
who    think  differently.     Those   who   have  been  martyrs 
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for  tho  Christiao  faith  were  in  tbe  right  path ;  we  cannot 
do  better  than  to  follow  them  in  love  and  doctrine.  The 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  would  be  meagre  indeed  if  the 
Church  exiated  for  the  stringent  Luthera,ns  alone/ 

But  the  intense  desire  of  Calixtus  to  unite  the  various 
Cliristian  bodies  was  pooriy  rewarded  by  the  sympathv 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  charged  with  religious 
indifference,  because  he  looked  mth  mildness  on  those 
who  differed  from  him.  Though  a  strict  Lutheran,  he 
was  accused  of  secretly  favouring  the  Eeformed  Church ; 
and  Arianism  and  Judaism  were  imputed  to  him,  because 
ho  thought  that  tho  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity  was  not  re- 
vealed with  equal  clearness  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments !  "Wlien  he  affirmed  that  the  epithets  Luthoran, 
Reformed,  and  Romanist  should  not  destroy  the  idea  of 
Christian  in  each,  ho  was  foully  vilified  for  opening  the 
gate  of  heaven  to  tbe  abandoned  of  all  tho  earth.  A 
friendly  man  said  that  he  was  "a  good  and  venerable 
theologian,"  and  for  this  utterance,  the  offender  was 
subjected  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  friends  of  Calixtus 
were  termed,  by  one  individual,  "bloodhounds  and  per- 
jurers." Another  dei-lared  that  "he  tuned  his  lyre  to 
Judaizers    and  Arianiaers,    and  Romanizers    and    Galviu- 
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more  restored  to  Germany.  No  generation  can  duly  value 
a  character  whose  life  is  not  in  consonance  with  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  that  generation.  As  the  military  hero 
must  not  expect  his  greenest  laurels  in  time  of  peace^ 
and  as  the  sage  must  not  dream  of  praise  in  an  unculti- 
vated period^  so  must  such  men  as  George  Calixtus  waitr 
for  a  coming  day,  whose  untainted  atmosphere  will  be  in 
harmony  with  their  own  pure  life  and  thoughts. 

The  spirituality  of  the  German  Church  having  suffered 
materially  from  the  controversies  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  Reformation  were  greatly  en- 
dangered by  them.  The  German  version  of  the  Bible 
had  been  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the  masses ;  and  the 
commentaries  written  by  the  Reformers  and  their  imme- 
diate successors  gave  promise  of  a  wide-spread  Scriptural 
knowledge.  But  the  religious  disputes  distracted  the 
mind  from  this  necessary  department  of  thought,  and 
neutralized  much  of  the  good  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lasting.  The  danger  in  which  the  Protestant 
Church  now  stood  was  great.  Sectarian  strife,  formalism, 
neglect  of  the  high  functions  of  the  pastorate,  and  other 
flagrant  evils  of  the  day,  made  the  devout  and  far-seeing 
tremble  for  the  cause  which  had  engaged  the  great  minds 
of  the  Reformation  era.  What  could  be  done  ?  A  steady 
and  gigantic  effort  was  necessary  to  be  made,  or  the  great 
Reformation  would  die  by  its  own  hand.  Happily,  there 
were  men,  though  somewhat  removed  at  first  from  public 
observation,  whom  God  was  intending  to  employ  as  con- 
servative agents.  Often,  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
when  there  has  been  no  prospect  of  success  and  progress, 
and  when  the  votaries  of  error  seemed  everywhere  tri- 
umphant, God  was  secretly  preparing  the  instrumentality 
which,  Joseph-like,  would  in  due  time  perform  the  work  of 
preservation  and  restoration.  There  have  been  pessimists 
who  were  ever  ready  to  cry  :  "  Lord,  they  have  killed  thy 
prophets,  and  digged  down  thine  altars ;  and  I  am  left 
alone,  and  they  seek  my  Kfe.^'  But  when  the  hour  of 
crisis  came,  God^s  answer  was  heard :  "  I  have  reserved 
to  myself  seven  thousand  men  who  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal."  This  was  true  at  the  present  period,  for 
there  were  a  few  men  whose  services  were  destined  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  Protestantism  of  Europe. 
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,  the  prince  of  mystics,  Jacob 
Gie 


We  mention,  first  of  all, 
Boehme,  ahoemator  of  Gorlitz.  &ieseler  chooaea  to  stig- 
matize him  with  "  contempt  of  aU  Christianity  of  the 
letter  and  of  all  scientific  theology;"  but  men  can  only 
be  measnred  by  the  standard  of  their  age.  Did  they 
'serve  their  generation  well?  If  so,  we  grant  them  ail 
honour  for  their  work.  Let  Boohme  be  tested  by  this 
method,  and  we  do  not  fear  the  result.  We  are  not  un- 
mindful of  many  of  hia  absurd  notions,  of  the  fanaticism 
of  Ilia  followers — for  which  he  is  not  the  least  chargeable, 
— and  of  tho  many  extravagances  scattered  through  his 
twenty-eight  treatises.  But  that  he  intended  well,  served 
his  Church  and  his  Master,  led  thousands  to  self-examin- 
ation, taught  his  nation  that  controversy  was  not  the  path 
to  success  or  immortality,  hia  whole  career  proves  beyond 
confutation. 

His  life,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a  marvel.  He  was 
bom  of  poor  peasant  parentage  in  1575  ;  and,  after  being 
taught  to  road  and  write,  was  appreHticed  to  a  shoemakt;r. 
His  time  was  divided  between  reading  his  Bible,  going  to 
church,  ranking  shoos,  and  taking  care  of  the  cow.  But  in 
that  boj-'s  heart  there  were  as  deep  a  conscientiousness, 
iinperturbablo  patience,  purity  of  soul,  and  love  of  God  as 
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is  rainiiig  a  driven  shower  of  celestial  seed.  On  the  chap- 
ters thus  fiercely  written  the  eye  of  the  modem  student 
rests^  cool  and  critical,  wearily  scanning  paragraphs 
digressive  as  Juliet^s  nurse,  and  protesting,  with  contract- 
ing eyebrow,  that  this  easy  writing  is  abominably  hard  to 
read/'  * 

He  was  four  times  in  ecstasy.  He  writes  of  himself :  '^  I 
have  never  desired  to  know  anything  of  divine  mystery; 
much  less  have  I  wished  to  seek  or  find  it.  I  sought  only 
the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  I  might  hide  myself 
from  the  anger  of  God  and  the  grasp  of  the  devil.  And  I 
have  besought  God  to  grant  me  his  grace  and  Holy  Spirit, 
that  he  would  lead  me  and  take  from  me  eveFything  that 
would  tend  to  alienate  me  from  him ;  that  I  might  lose  my 
own  "^11  in  his,  and  that  I  might  be  his  child  in  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  While  in  this  earnest  seeking  and  longing, 
the  door  has  opened  before  me,  so  that  I  have  seen  and 
learned  more  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  than  I  could  have 
gained  in  many  years  at  great  schools.  .  .  .  When  I 
think  why  it  is  that  I  write  as  I  do,  I  learn  that  my  spirit 
is  set  on  fire  of  this  spirit  about  which  I  write.  If  I  would 
set  down  other  things,  I  cannot  do  it :  a  living  fire  seems 
to  be  kindled  up  within  me.  I  have  prayed  God  many 
hundreds  of  times,  weeping,  that  if  my  knowledge  did  not 
contribute  to  his  honour  and  the  improvement  of  my 
brethren,  he  would  take  it  away  from  me,  and  hold  me  only 
in  his  love.  But  I  found  that  my  weeping  only  made  the 
inner  fire  bum  all  the  more;  and  it  has  been  in  such 
ecstasy  and  knowledge  that  I  have  composed  my  works.*' 

The  Aurora  was  his  greatest  production.  His  extreme 
modesty  forbade  the  publication  of  it;  and  it  was  first  dis- 
covered accidentally  in  manuscript  by  a  nobleman  who  was 
visiting  him.  Of  the  literary  character  of  his  works  Schlegel 
says :  "  If  we  consider  him  merely  as  a  poet,  and  in  com- 
parison with  other  Christian  poets  who  have  attempted  the 
same  supernatural  themes — such  as  Klopstock,  Milton,  or 
even  Daute, — ^we  shall  find  that  in  fulness  of  emotion  and 
depth  of  imagination  he  almost  surpasses  them.  And  in 
poetic  expression  and  siDgle  beauties  he  does  not  stand  a 
whit  behind  them.   The  great  intellectual  wealth  of  the  Ger- 
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man  language  haa  rarely  been  revealed  to  snch  an  extent  in 
any  age  as  in  this  writer.  Hia  power  of  imagery  Sowed 
from  an  inexhauatible  fountain."  Hia  last  words  declared 
the  inward  lite  of  the  man  ;  "  0  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  savo  me 
according  to  thy  pleasuro  !  0  thou  crucified  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  have  mercy  on  mc,  and  take  me  to  thy  kingdom  I 
Now  I  am  going  into  Paradise  !" 

John  Arndt  was  not  the  subtle  mystic  that  Eoehme  was, 
and  his  writings  are  subjected  to  fewer  misapprehensions. 
The  service  ho  rendered  the  Church  and  the  eauae  of  truth 
was  important;  and  bis  influence  ia  stiU  felt  upon  the 
prtictical  life  of  the  Germaa  people.  While  yet  young  he 
no  sooner  became  awakened  to  his  spiritual  condition  than 
he  saw  the  great  religious  defects  of  hia  day.  He  first 
yielded  to  the  prevalent  passion  for  the  study  of  chemistry 
and  medicine;  but,  through  a  severe  illness,  ho  was 
subsequently  led  to  give  himself  to  the  service  of 
God.  But  few  works  have  obtained  the  celebrity  which 
his  True  Christianifij  haa  enjoyed,  not  only  while  ita 
author  lived,  but  at  every  period  since  that  time.  He  was 
induced  to  write  it  on  account  of  the  controversial  and 
formal  spirit  which  petrified  the  Church,  In  a  letter  to 
Duke  Anguatua,  in    1621,  he  thua  explained  hia  motives  : 
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Boman  Catholics  received  it^  and  claimed  it  as  one  of  tlieir 
treasures.  When  Professor  Anton  visited  the  Jesuit 
Library  at  Madrid^  in  1687,  he  inquired  for  the  best 
ascetioal  writer.  The  librarian  produced  a  copy  of  Amdt's 
True  Christianity,  which,  though  without  preface  or  intro- 
duction^ had  this  simple  expression  on  the  first  page : 
"  This  book  is  more  edifying  than  all  others.'' 

The  spirit  with  which  Amdt  wrote  all  his  works  was 
calm  and  heavenly.  He  possessed  that  beautiful  Moravian 
type  of  character  which  defied  persecution  by  ittf  submis- 
sion^ love,  tenderness,  and  energy.  In  referring  to  his 
many  enemies  he  wrote  on  one  occasion,  "  I  am  delighted 
to  suffer,  and  I  would  endure  a  thousand  times  more, 
sooner  than  bury  my  talent/^  He  was  somewhat  ascetical 
in  temperament,  but  he  differed  from  all  that  class  of 
thinkers  by  the  clearness  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
wants  of  his  time  and  his  unwearied  efforts  to  meet 
them  successfully.  He  did  not  escape  the  censure  of 
mysticism;  for  that  was  more  than  any  devout  spirit 
in  that  age  could  expect.  Some  of  the  most  learned 
took  umbrage  at  his  ardent  sentiments  and  bitter  com- 
plaint at  the  impiety  of  his  times.  The  opposition  to  him 
was  well  organized,  and  continued  long  after  his  death. 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  various 
writers  replying  to  his  celebrated  work.  But  all  the  blows 
of  his  adversaries  have  only  tended  to  deepen  the  love  of 
the  people  for  his  name  and  writings.  It  is  not  an  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  for  minds  in  Germany,  even  at  the 
present  day,  to  be  led  to  accept  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
by  the  reading  of  the  True  Christianity,  What  Thomas 
ii  Kempis  was  to  the  pre-Reformation  age,  Fenelon  to 
France,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to  England,  John  Amdt  has 
been  to  the  Protestant  countries  of  the  Continent  for  the 
last  three  centuries.  Superintendent  Wagner  only  gave 
expression  to  the  world^s  real  conviction  when  he  wrote  of 
him :  '^  Vir  placidus,  Candidas,  pius,  et  dodus." 

A  personal  friend  and  spiritual  son  of  Arndt,  John 
Gerhard,  followed  closely  in  his  footsteps.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  general  characteristics  which  we  have 
traced  in  connection  with  the  two  preceding  names.  His 
love  was  boundless,  his  spirit  unruffled,  his  piety  deep  and 
lasting.     He  was  more  serviceable  in  some  respects  to  the 
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interesta  of  the  orthodox  Cliurcli  than  any  other  theologian 
of  that  time.  Like  Arndt,  he  had  been  inclined  to  the 
Btudy  of  medicine,  but  a  dangerous  sickness  turned  his 
mind  to  religiou3  contemplation  and  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology. His  mental  eapaeitiea  had  bt'on  cast  in  a  great 
mould.  Ho  grasped  whatever  he  undertook  with  gigantic 
comprehension.  His  attainments  were  so  rapid  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty -four  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  ;  and,  somewtiat  later,  was  the  moat  famous  and 
admired  of  all  the  professors  of  the  university  of  Jena. 
His  influence  was  auch  that  princes  placed  themselves 
before  him  for  hia  counsel,  and  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
tiibunals  deemed  themselves  honoured  in  receiving  a  share 
of  his  attention.  His  works  embrace  the  departments 
of  exegesis,  doctrine,  and  practical  religion. 

But  it  was  chiefly  the  two  former  branches  of  theology 
that  engaged  his  attention.  In  hia  Exegetical  Erplicaiion  of 
Farticii/ar  fasmges  ho  accomplished  an  important  service 
for  the  Church.  He  introduced  all  the  leading  doctrines 
of  inspiration  into  this  work,  and  discussed  the  merits  of 
contemporary  controversy  in  connection  with  them.  He 
explained  those  almost  indefinable  terms  which  had  been 
BO  variously  employed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  summed  up 
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many  opponents  made  it  necessary  to  guard  every  word  of 
importance  with  a  wall  of  sentences. 

We  have  now  to  mention  a  fourth  actor  in  the  great 
drama  of  these  dangerous  times,  John  Valentine  Andrea. 
TTia  mind  was  net  of  the  serious  tone  that  marked  the 
other  writers  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  That  he  looked 
deeply,  calmly,  and  wisely  into  the  surrounding  evils  no 
one  can  doubt.  Every  work  he  wrote  established  this 
fact.  But  the  method  which  he  adopted  to  cure  them 
was  of  a  totally  different  order  from  that  employed 
by  others.  His  personal  history  bears  all  the  evidences  of 
romance.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  who,  having 
spent  all  her  property  to  give  him  an  education,  found  her 
boy  at  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  desirous  of  making  the 
nsaal  academic  tour.  She  has  but  a  pittance  left,  so  she 
puts  into  his  hand  twelve  kreutzer,  and  a  rusty  old  coin, 
as  a  pocket-piece.  Her  eyes  follow  him  until  they  are 
blinded  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Years  pass  on,  and  Valentine 
comes  home,  having  travelled,  by  dint  of  self-denial  and 
perseverance,  over  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
Continent.  He  returns  to  the  fatherland,  and  settles 
quietly  down  as  an  orthodox  Lutheran  pastor. 

It  is  now  that  the  evils  of  his  generation  loom  up  before 
him  in  terrible  blsickness.  He  attacks  them  by  satire. 
He  sits  down  and  writes  a  little  book,  dedicated  to  all 
the  great  men  of  Europe,  and  entitled,  The  Discovery  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Honourable  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
This  work  aims  to  show  that  there  had  once  lived  a  certain 
Christian  Rosenkranz.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
learning,  and  communicated  his  knowledge  to  eight  dis- 
ciples, who  lived  with  him,  in  a  house  called  the  Temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  building  has  come  to  light,  and 
behold  the  uncorrupted  body  of  Rosenkranz,  who  has  been 
dead  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  !  The  various  disciples 
whom  he  left,  and  who  are  scattered  throughout  Germany, 
claim  to  be  true  Protestants,  and  call  upon  all  men  to  help 
them  in  their  efforts  to  promote  learning  and  religion. 
They  possess  great  secrets,  and  the  world  ought  to  know 
them.  They  are  perfectly  at  home  in  bottling  the  elixir 
of  life,  and  have  been  in  possession  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  a  long  time.  Their  great  object  is  to  benefit  their 
fellow-creatures.      Who  will  follow  them  ? 
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Such  wae  the  burden  of  Andrea's  Httlo  book.  The 
consequence  wag,  it  set  all  Germany  on  firo.  People  never 
di-eamcd  for  a  moment  that  it  was  it  bui'lesque  on  the 
times.  Thousands  left  their  labour  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  earnest  disciples  of  Roaenkranz.  On  seeing  that  he 
had  caused  some  mischief,  Androil  wrote  book  tiJter  book 
affirming  that  his  previous  one  on  Christian  Roscnkranz 
vt&s  a,  pure  fiction  intended  to  teach  a  useful  lesson.  But 
nobody  believed  him ;  the  people  were  sure  that  they 
could  not  be  so  sadly  deceived.  His  first  work  was  the 
only  one  that  wag  heartily  received ;  'and  multitudes  ran 
mad  after  the  fabulous  knowledge  of  the  famous  master 
and  his  imaginary  disciples.  But  when  the  land  awoke 
to  the  real  idea  of  Ajidrea,  the  reaction  was  tremendous. 
Perhaps  no  satire,  not  even  the  Laus  Siullifiar  of  Erasmus, 
created  such  a  fury  of  excitement  as  this ;  seldom  has  one 
been  followed  with  mora  astounding  and  beneficial  re- 
sults. We  say  beneficial  from  purpo.se;  for  Andrea  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  the  popular  mind  from  ita  old  habits  of 
controcerny.  This  was  his  great  service.  As  a  man,  he 
was  of  unexceptionable  life  and  ardent  sympathies.  He 
passed  peacefully  to  his  rest  after  uttering  the  words, 
"  It  is  our  joy  that  our  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of 
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brightly  polished,  take  their  places  in  the  advancing  lines, 
W£at  wonder,  then,  that,  by  and  by,  the  mountains  echo 
back  the  shouts  of  victory  ! 


CHAPTER  11. 


SELiaiOUS   CONDITION   OF   THE   PROTESTANT   CHURCH   AT  THE 

PEACE   OF   WESTPHALIA 1648. 

Theological  strife  was  the  precursor  of  the  all- devast- 
ating Thirty  Years*  War.  The  forces  had  been  long  at 
work  before  the  fearful  carnage  began.  The  principles 
involved  were  of  such  moment  that  whatever  power  took 
part  in  the  struggle,  did  so  with  all  the  energy  with  which 
it  was  endowed.  The  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  had,  in  1609, 
guaranteed  to  Bohemia  the  liberty  of  Protestantism,  but 
his  successor,  Matthias,  violated  the  pledge  by  preventing 
the  erection  of  a  Protestant  Church  edifice.  The  imperial 
councillors  were  cast  out  of  the  window;  the  priests  driven 
off;  and  the  Elector  Frederick  V.  of  the  Palatinate,  chosen 
King  of  Bohemia.  But  the  Protestants  were  overcome. 
Ferdinand  II.  tore  up  the  imperial  pledge,  led  back  the 
priests  into  authority,  and  expelled  the  Protestant  clergy. 
Certain  concessions  having  been  previously  made  to  the 
Protestants,  Ferdinand  II.  issued  in  1629  his  infamous 
JEdici  of  Restitutioiiy  by  which  the  Protestants  were  to  de- 
Uver  up  all  the  monasteries  confiscated  after  the  Treaty  of 
Passau.  Calvinists  were  excluded  from  the  Peace;  and 
the  Catholic  States  were  granted  unconditional  Hberty  to 
suppress  Protestantism  in  their  hereditary  countries.* 
The  fearfal  carnage  commenced  in  bitter  earnestness.  No 
war  was  ever  carried  on  with  more  desperation ;  none  can 
be  found  more  repulsive  in  brutality,  or  more  beautiful  in 
fortitude  and  sublime  in  bravery.  Great  sanguinary  contests 
often  receive  their  appellation  from  the  influences  that 
produce    them,    or    the    nations    conducting  them ;   but 

♦  Kurtz,  Church  History,  vol.  xi.  p.  177. 
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this  one,  extending  from  1618  to  1648,  combined  all 
these  elements  to  such  nn  extent  that  the  bistoriau  finds 
it  most  convenient  to  denominate  it  by  the  period  of  its 
dnration.  It  was  the  bloody  mould  in  which  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  received  its  modem  shape.  It  extend- 
ed, with  but  slight  exceptions,  over  the  entire  extent  of 
Germany.  Some  portions  of  that  singularly  picturesque 
country  were  permitted  to  hope  for  immunity  from  its 
devastations ;  but,  by  and  by,  they  too  were  visited ;  and 
all  that  remained  were  a  decimated  population  and  smoking 
rains. 

Pastoral  work  was  necessarily  neglected.  Large  sec- 
tions of  the  country  were  deprived  of  all  spiritual  cultiva- 
tion and  oversight.  The  children  were  deprived  of  both 
their  natural  protectors  and  those  guardians  ■whom  the 
Church  had  provided  for  them.  Out  of  ten  hundred  and 
forty-six  pastors  in  Wiirtemberg,  for  example,  only  three 
hundred  and  thirty  were  left  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Food 
could  hardly  be  provided  for  the  Seminary  Btudents,  who, 
indeed,  were  few ;  for  nearly  all  the  young  men  had  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  repeated  conscriptions.  ITie 
princes  themselves  were  in  many  cases  driven  from  their 
jurisdiction ;  and  when  the  prince  was ,  gone  the  Church 

i  uaually  disorganized.     Duke  Eberhard  of  Wiirtem- 
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sand.  In  164f6  alone^  Bavaria  saw  more  than  one  hundred 
of  her  thriving  towns  laid  in  ashes ;  while  little  Hesse  lost 
seventeen  cities,  forty-seven  castles,  and  four  hundred 
towns. 

The  cruelty  which  characterized  some  of  the  participants 
in  this  war  may  be  conceived  from  the  awful  scene  of  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg;  a  picture  for  which,  says  Schiller, 
'*  History  has  no  speech,  and  Poetry  no  pencil/'  ^^  Neither 
childhood,  nor  age,''  another  author  aflirms,  ^*  nor  sex,  nor 
rank,  nor  beauty  were  able  to  disarm  ihe  conqueror's 
wrath.  Wives  were  mishandled  in  the  arms  of  their  hus- 
bands, daughters  at  the  feet  of  their  fathers.  Women 
were  found  beheaded  in  a  church,  whilst  the  troopers 
amused  themselves  by  throwing  infants  into  the  flames,  or 
by  spearing  sucklings  at  their  mothers'  breasts.  ^  Come 
again  in  an  hour,'  was  Tilly's  only  reply  when  some  of  his 
officers  (utterly  horrified  at  what  they  saw)  besought  him 
to  put  a  hand  upon  this  bath  of  blood : — '  Come  again  in  an 
hour  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  The  soldier  must  have 
something  for  his  labour  and  risk.'  With  unchecked  fury 
did  these  horrors  go  forward,  till  smoke  and  flame  set 
bounds  to  plunder.  The  city  had  been  fired  in  several 
places ;  and  a  gale  spread  the  flames  with  rampant  speed. 
In  less  than  twelve  hours  the  town  lay  in  ashes;  two 
churches  and  some  few  huts  excepted.  Scarcely  had  the 
rage  of  the  fire  slackened,  when  the  troops  returned  again 
to  grope  for  plunder.  Horrible  was  the  scene  which  now 
presented  itself.  Living  men  crept  out  from  under  corpses; 
lost  children,  shrieking,  sought  their  parents ;  infants  were 
sucking  the  dead  breasts  of  their  mothers.  More  than 
six  thousand  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Elbe,  before  the 
streets  could  be  made  passable ;  whilst  an  infinitely  larger 
number  were  consumed  by  the  fire.  Thirty  thousand  per- 
sons are  supposed  to  have  perished."* 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  at  many  times  during  its 
continuance,  the  Protestants  fought  with  but  little  ap- 
parent prospect  of  success.  But  their  heroic  zeal  con- 
tinued unabated  until  it  was  crowned  with  triumph.  The 
peace  of  Westphalia,  which  concluded  the  protracted 
struggle,  secured  the  abolition  of  the  oppressive  Decree  of 

•  Dowding,  Lt/e  and  Correspondence  of  Calixtua.  pp.  153,  154. 
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1635  J  granted  legal  rights  to  tho  Pi-otestant  Chnrclies ; 
established  Lutheranism  in  Central  Germany,  Norway, 
Deumark,  Sweden,  and  Livouia;  recognized  the  Swiss  aud 
Dutch  Republics;  and,  under  certain  conditions,  allowed 
future  changes  of  religion,  by  princes  and  people.* 

The  religious  effoct  of  the  first  few  years  of  this  sangnin- 
ary  pei-iod  was  beneficial.  There  were  indications  of  more 
seriousness  in  common  life,  and  a  deeper  love  of  truth 
among  the  thinking  circles.  The  people  manifested  a 
disposition  to  trust  in  the  Divine  arm  for  deliverance  from 
their  sorrows;  and  this  new  confidence  developed  itself 
particularly  in  benefactions  for  the  impoverished  and  young. 
Bnt  as  the  war  progressed  and  peace  seemed  farther 
off  with  every  new  yeur,  the  heart  of  the  people  relaxed 
into  coldness,  distrust,  and  desperation.  Thus,  dark  as 
was  the  picture  of  religious  fife  before  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, it  was  darker  still  during  their  progress  and  at 
their  olose.  80  literally  was  this  the  case  that  Kahnis  de- 
clares its  termination  to  Lave  been  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  secularism.  He  says :  "  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  religion  was  the  cliief  moving  power 
of  tho  time.  The  question  regarding  the  confession  pre- 
vailed over  everything,  and  even  secular  questions,  that 
they  might  excite  interest  and  be  carried,  were  compelled 
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• 

she  iiB  exiled  witli  me^  readily  consents  to  be  silent,  and 
laughs  at  the  experience  of  those  who,  becanse  they  can 
but  relate  their  exploits  from  the  ABC  school  to  the 
Professor's  chair,  that  is,  from  the  rod  to  the  sceptre, 
dream  that  they  are  in  possession  of  a  compendium  of  the 
whole  world.  Hence  their  dity  is  to  them  a  compendium 
of  the  world,  their  class  book  a  library,  their  school  a 
monarchy,  their  doctor's  cap  a  diadem,  their  rod  of  office  a 
lictor's  staff,  each  scholastic  rule  an  anathema;  in  short, 
everything  appears  to  them  exaggerated.  Oh !  the  hapless 
human  leammg  that  is  shut  up  in  these  scholastic  Athens, 
that  whatever  offences  may  everywhere  besides  be  com- 
mitted by  ignorance,  all  the  severest  punishments  are  in 
store  for  these  alone  to  overwhelm  it.'' 

Again,  in  his  Chriatianopolia,  or  ideal  Christian  state,  he 
says :  "  Since  the  inhabitants  of  Christianopolis  value  the 
Church  above  everything  else  in  this  world,  they  are  occu- 
pied in  her  history  more  than  in  any  other.  For  since  this 
is  the  ark  which  contains  those  who  are  to  be  saved,  they 
prefer  to  busy  themselves  about  it  more  than  about  all  the 
waters  of  the  deluge.  They  relate  then  by  what  immense 
mercy  of  God  this  soul  flock  was  brought  together,  re- 
ceived into  covenant,  formed  by  laws  enforced  by  his 
word ;  by  what  weak  instruments  it  was  extended,  by  what 
mighty  engines  attacked,  by  what  manifest  aid  defended ; 
what  blood  and  prayers  its  safety  had  cost;  amid  what 
anger  of  Satan  the  standard  of  the  Cross  triumphed; 
how  easily  the  tares  spring  up;  how  often  its  light  is  con- 
tracted to  a  narrow  space ;  what  great  eclipses,  and  how 
very  great  and  thick  an  one  it  suffered  under  Antichrist ; 
how  it  has  sometimes  emerged  from  desperate  circum- 
stances, and  especially  in  this  our  age  under  the  mighty 
Luther;  with  what  defilement  and  spots  it  is  often  stained; 
how  much  it  is  conversant  with  the  flesh.  Many  other 
such  things  they  have  in  store;  as  also  its  periodical 
changes,  and  the  harmonious  vicissitudes  of  its  seasons. 
They  diligently  impress  them  on  the  youth  that  they  may 
learn  to  trust  in  God,  to  mistrust  the  flesh,  to  despise  the 
threats  of  the  world,  to  endure  the  darkness  of  this  age.  And 
this  is  right,  however  others  may  not  even  dissemble  their 
neglect  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  for  how  little  any  know- 
ledge of  it  is  now  required  even  from  ecclesiastics,  or  how, 
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where  it  is  fonnd,  it  is  sold  cheap  in  compariaon  with  a 
eyliogiam  or  two — it  does  not  belong  to  thia  place  to  dia- 
CUBS  more  at  length." 

The  existing  state  of  impiety  may  be  inferred  irom  the 
low  estimate  of  cliildbood.  The  Roman  Cathohc  Church 
of  that  day  waa  not  so  careful  of  the  indoctrination  of  the 
young  as  ahe  ta  at  the  preaent  time.  Mathesius  says  that 
in  the  twenty-five  years  he  spent  within  her  fold  he  had 
seen  no  case  in  which  the  catechism  had  been  elucidated, 
and  that  he  had  not  once  heard  it  explained  from  the  pul- 

f)it.  Luther  took  great  p»ina  to  have  children  and  the 
owcst  classes  trained  in  the  elements  of  religious  know- 
ledge. His  express  language,  in  reference  to  the  cateche- 
tical instruction  of  the  young  and  ignorant  was,  "  It  is  not 
merely  enough  that  they  should  be  taught  and  counselled, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that,  in  the  answers  returned, 
every  sentence  must  be  evidently  understood."  But  like 
so  many  other  lessons  of  the  great  Reformer,  this  was  not 
remembered  by  his  successors ;  and  in  course  of  time  all 
that  the  youth  and  labouring  classes  could  boast  in  favour 
of  their  doctrinal  training  waa  a  smattering  of  contemporary 
controversy.  There  were  sermons  and  expository  lectures 
intended  for  children ;  but  they  were  often  at  unseasonable 
hours,  and  of  such  insufferable  dryness  as  to  tax  the  mind 
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the  real  tmih.  Meantime  tliis  duty  is  by  many  con- 
sidered so  ridicnlous  that  there  are  preachers  who  think 
it  degrading  to  their  dignity  to  undertake  it^  or  even  to 
see  that  it  is  diligently  and  faithfully  performed  by  those 
appointed  to  it.  It  is  no  credit  to  our  evangelical  churches 
that  catechetical  instruction  has  been  so  little  or  not  at  all 
thoaght  of  in  so  many  places ;  though  even  Luther  recom- 
mended it  so  strongly^  and  gave  us  so  many  admirable 
writings  to  promote  it.  But  now  it  either  does  not  exist 
at  all^  or  is  performed  negligently,  and  thrown  almost  en- 
tirely upon  schools  and  schoolmasters. 

"These  duties  should  not  have  been  left  to  school- 
masters; for  these  are  almost  wholly  unfit  to  discharge 
them^  on  account  of  their  own  meagre  attainments.  But 
preachers  should  recollect  that  the  souls  of  the  youth  are 
intrusted  to  them^  and  that  they  must  give  an  account  of 
them.  They  should  therefore  submit  to  this  as  well  as  to 
the  other  duties  of  their  office.  It  is  not  indeed  anywhere 
prescribed  who  among  them  should  perform  these  duties. 
In  places  where  there  are  several  clergymen,  and  the  pas- 
tors and  superintendents  are  laden  with  so  many  other 
occupations  that  they  cannot  perform  this  duty,  we  cannot 
object  to  its  being  left  for  the  deacons,  or  for  others  who 
may  have  more  time  for  it.  In  large  churches  able  catechists 
might  be  appointed.  Superintendents,  however,  and  theo- 
logians in  high  office  would  not  do  amiss  if  they  would 
sometimes  countenance  this  exercise  by  their  presence, 
and  even  now  and  then  perform  it  themselves  in  order  to 
encourage  others.  If  there  were  some  who  would  volun- 
tarily commence  it  themselves,  it  tcauld  not  be  interpreted 
ill,  or  t/iought  below  their  dignity, 

"  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  most 
instructors  of  youth,  and  I  find  that  their  real  aim  is  not 
to  lead  the  soul  of  youth  to  God,  but  their  pay  also,  that 
they  are  chiefly  not  fit  to  impart  a  correct  knowledge  of 
God  since  they  do  not  possess  it  themselves.  And  indeed 
there  are  very  many  who  have  not  a  knowledge  even  of 
the  letter  of  that  which  is  or  is  not  to  be  believed;  much 
less  do  they  comprehend  thoroughly  and  spiritually  what 
is  the  ^rill  of  God  in  faith  and  its  fruits.  Catechising  is  as 
necessary  to  the  Church  as  any  other  religious  agency  can 

be." 
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We  have  also  the  important  authority  of  Cftliitua  on 
the  sad  condition  of  the  education  of  the  young.  "The 
chief  cause  and  origin  of  the  decay  of  learning,"  says  he, 
"now  tending  to  extinction,  (which  may  God  avert  1)  I 
hoM,  for  my  own  part,  to  be  this : — that  the  younger 
children  are  not  well  grounded  in  the  minor  schools. 
Foundations  ought  to  be  laid  there,  which  might  at^r- 
warda  support  the  whole  weight  of  solid  learning,  and 
tmo  erudition.  The  children  ought  to  leam  from  genuine 
authors  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  the  keys  (as  they 
are)  of  those  troasuros  which  preceding  ages  have  laid  ap 
for  our  use.  And  they  ought  so  to  learn,  aa  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  thoaghtsi  of  others  (specially  of  the  best 
authors),  and  to  expresa  their  own  in  suitable  and  per- 
spicuous words.  .  .  .  But  now,  in  many  places,  we  see  the 
reverse  of  all  this.  Before  they  can  speak  (passing  by, 
preposterously,  the  matters  essential  to  ultimate  success), 
the  boys  are  made  to  proceed,  or  rather  leap,  to  higher 
subjects ;  '  real '  subjects,  as  we  have  learned  to  call  them. 
Pedagogues  of  this  stamp  seem  to  themselves  learned, 
whilst  they  are  teaching  what  they  have  never  themselves 
mastered ;  and  wliat  their  scholars  neither  understand, 
nor  at  their  age  can  understand.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
writings    of  those  good   authors,  who,  by  all  past    ages. 
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and  care^  to  the  character  of  the  ecclesiastical  age  that 
gave  them  birth.  The  Germans  do  not  sell  their  old 
books  to  the  paper  merchants  because  they  are  old.  It 
is  sacrilege  to  convert  the  printed  sheet  back  again  to 
pulp.  The  libraries  of  the  universities  are  located  in 
those  portions  of  the  city  where  land  is  cheap ;  the  cata- 
logue is  a  small  library  of  itself.  The  Leipzig  Fair 
keeps  much  of  this  long-printed  literature  before  the 
-world.  It  changes  hands^  migrates  to  Tiibingen^  Halle, 
or  some  other  book-loving  place;  passes  through  a  ge- 
neration of  owners,  and  turns  up  in  some  other  spot,  but 
little  the  worse  for  wear.  The  peasant  is  found  at  the . 
book  auction.  The  professor  considers  it  a  white  day 
when  a.  replenished  purse  and  the  sale  of  an  old  library 
are  simultaneous  &cts.  And  when  the  hour  arrives,  the 
preparations  are  sometimes  of  the  most  comfortable  and 
leisure-inviting  character.  We  once  attended  an  auction 
in  picturesque  old  Brunswick  which  continued  three  days ; 
ana  coffee,  beer,  sandwiches,  and  other  refreshments  were 
fireely  enjoyed,  at  frequent  intervals,  by  nearly  all  pre- 
sent. Every  one  had  a  long  breathing  spell  when  the 
auctioneer,  or  any  one  of  his  numerous  secretaries,  sipped 
his  coffee  and  replenished  his  pipe. 

We  cannot  affirm  that  there  was  as  much  a  deficiency 
of  talent  or  learning  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  as 
there  was  of  an  humble,  subdued  religious  spirit,  and  of 
clearness  of  conception,  all  of  which  are  equally  necessary 
to  give  a  high  tone  to  theological  writing  and  thinking. 
Dr  Pusey  says  of  the  theologians,  that  "  they  were  highly 
learned,  but  deficient  in  scientific  spirit,  freedom  from 
prejudice,  destitute  of  comprehensive  and  discriminating 
views,  without  which  mere  knowledge  is  useless.'*  An 
illustration  is  furnished  in  Calov^s  mammoth  production, 
entitled,  Systema  locorum  Theologicorum  e  sacra  potissimum 
acriptura  et  antiquitatCy  nee  non  adversariarum  con/essione 
docirinam,  praxia  et  corUroversiarum  Jidei^  cum  veterum  turn 
imprimis  receniwrumperirtictaiionem  luculentam  exhibens.  The 
author  tried  faithfully  to  redeem  his  pledge ;  and  though 
he  asserted  that  he  had  aimed  at  conciseness,  his  work 
only  terminated  with  the  twelfth  quarto  volume  !  The 
subject   of  the  first    part  was  the  nature   of  Theology, 

Seligion,   Divine  Inspiration,  Holy   Scriptures,  and  the 
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Articles  of  Faith.  He  defined  Theology  to  be,  that  prac- 
tical 6kill  in  the  knowledge  of  true  religion,  as  drawn 
from  divine  revelation,  which  is  calculated  to  lead  man 
after  the  fall  through  faith  to  eternal  life.  One  of  the 
important  questions  propounded  is  ; 

"  Are  the  Calvinists  to  be  considered  heretics,  and  do 
they  not  teach  very  dangerous  errors  ?  "  Of  course,  an 
allirniative  reply  is  returned  with  cogent  reasons  there- 
for. At  the  end  of  this  part  there  is  a  prolix  recital  of 
the  many  errors  of  George  Calixtns  and  his  followers, 
Calov  confonned  to  the  tvmal  method  of  composition. 
There  were  two  systems  of  arrangement  in  vogue,  the 
causal  and  defining.  Under  the  former  were  grouped  the 
causa  prhicipaicg,  et  minus  priiicipales,  instranientalea,  effi- 
cienUs,  maleriales,  formales,  fintUes.  Under  the  latter,  a 
definition  was  prefixed  to  each  article,  which  comprised 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  all  the  opposed 
heresies.  This  was  then  redundantly  illustrated  until  the 
subject  was  supposed  to  be  exhauated.  Schortzer,  in  his 
doctrinal  work,  begins  with  a  definition  of  Christ,  and 
occupies  three  quarto  pages  with  one  sentence.  We  ven- 
ture only  its  commencement:  "Christ  is  God-man;  God 
and  man,  born  of  his  heavenly  Father  and  his  virgin 
mother ;    and    Christ  is   according  to   his    humanity   the 
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Uie  Scriptnres^  as  far  as  they  coold^  in  the  same  languages 
in  which  the  prophets  and  apostles  had  written.  Many  of 
the  universities  had  no  other  professors  of  theology  than 
exegetical  lecturers.  The  languages  of  the  Bible  were  di- 
ligently studied,  and  great  progress  was  made  in  their 
scientific  understanding. 

But  after  the  rise  of  the  long  and  exciting  controversies 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  death-blow  was  given  to 
Scriptural  interpretation.  The  method  of  theological  study 
was  to  spend  the  first  year  in  learning  what  is  orthodox. 
The  second  was  occupied  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
controversies;  the  third  was  devoted  to  the  Scriptures, 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  controversial  literature, 
and  the  scholastics.  One  day  in  the  week  was  spent 
with  the  Fathers,  Church  Councils,  and  moral  theology. 
The  later  years  were  chiefly  consumed  in  controversial 
practice,  as  a  preparation  for  the  great  arena.  Francke 
as  truthfully  described  these  times  as  his  own  when 
he  said:  "Youths  are  sent  to  the  universities,  with 
a  moderate  knowledge  of  Latin;  but  of  3reek,  and 
especially  of  Hebrew,  they  have  next  to  none.  And  it 
would  even  then  have  been  well,  if  what  had  been  neg- 
lected  before  had  been  made  up  in  the  universities. 
There,  however,  most  are  borne,  as  by  a  torrent,  with 
the  multitude ;  they  flock  to  logical,  metaphysical,  ethi- 
cal,  polemical,  physical,  pneumatical  lectures,  and  what 
not;  treating  least  of  all  those  things  whose  benefit  is 
most  permanent  in  their  future  oflSce,  especially  deferring, 
and  at  last  neglecting,  the  study  of  the  sacred  languages.'^ 

But  while  there  were  many  evidences  of  religious  torpor 
there  were  none  more  marked  and  unmistakable  than  the 
preaching  of  that  time.  The  pulpit  being  an  invariable 
index  of  the  state  of  the  national  heart,  it  was  not  less 
the  case  during  the  present  period.  The  preaching  was 
of  the  most  formal  and  methodical  texture.  It  assumed 
a  rhetorical  and  poetical  appearance';  the  people  calling 
it  the  Italian  style,  Petrarch  had  given  shape  to  Italian 
thought,  and  through  his  influence  Grermany  became  sated 
with  poetic  imagery  and  over-wrought  fancy.  Sagittarius 
founded  a  stipend  for  the  preaching  of  a  yearly  sermon  in 
the  University  Church,  ^^  which  should  be  more  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  Christian  doctrine  than  of  lofty  speech,'* 
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EmblematicaJ  Bermona  wore  Bometimes  delivered  in  lengthy 

Christopher  Sunday  descanted  on  the  Perpetual  HeaH- 
Calendar,  treating  of  genera  and  species,  and  dividing  his 
themes  into  "  Remarkable,  Historical,  and  Annual  Events, 
Particular  Numbers,  aud  the  amounts  of  Roman  Currency, 
the  Four  Seasons,  the  Seven  Planets,  the  Twelve  Hea- 
venly Signs,  and  many  aspects  and  useful  directions." 
All  these,  this  divine  claimed,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospel  as  in  a  perpetual  calendar  of  the  heart.  Another 
preacher  adopted  as  hia  theme  for  a  funeral  sermon,  Tlie 
Secrets  of  Rosea  and  Flotrers.  Daniel  Keck  preached  a  dis- 
course in  1642  from  Romans  viii.  18,  calling  hia  subject 
"  The  ApostoHc  Syllogism,"  dividing  it  into  subject,  pre- 
dicate, and  conclmion.  The  subject,  suffering,  was  again 
divided  into  wicked,  voluntary,  stolid,  and  righteous ;  and 
these  are  further  classed  into  natural,  ciril,  and  spiritual 

A  scnnon  on  Zaccheua  from  the  words.  He  tf/rs  liille  of 
stature,  claims  for  its  theme,  "The  stature  and  size  of 
Zaccheus."  The  first  division  is,  lie,-  the  second,  icas; 
third,  smafl  stature.  Application  Jirst,  The  text  teaches 
us  the  variety  of  God's    works;  second,  it  consoles  the 
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preachmg.     One  hardly  knows  whether  to  laugh  at  its 
absurdity  or  weep  over  its  prostitution. 

Andrea's  caustic  pen  reveUed  in  satire  at  the  deprecia- 
tion of  this  important  agency  of  good.  Some  of  his  ideas 
are  by  no  means  ill-timed  in  the  present  century.  In  the 
Dialogue  of  the  Pulpit  Orator  he  thus  speaks  :* 

A.  Tell  me^  earnestly^  I  pray  you,  what  you  find  wanting 
in  my  present  sermon. 

B.  One  thing  only,  but  that  a  main  point. 

A.  It  cannot  be  in  the  arrangement. 

B.  It  was,  I  believe,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
methods. 

A.  Then  the  pronunciation  was  defective  ? 

B.  You  must  speak  as  God  hath  made  you,  only  you 
must  not  be  an  imitator. 

A.  Then  the  action  was  wrong  ? 

B.  About  that  I  am  indifferent,  if  it  be  only  quiet  and 
not  gesticulatory. 

A.  My  sermon  must  have  been  much  too  long  ? 

B.  If  a  sermon  be  good  it  can't  be  too  long ;  a  bad  one 
ahoaye  is, 

A.  Certainly  I  did  not  produce  illustrations  enough  ? 

B.  You  could  not  have  meant  to  empty  a  basket  of 
quotations. 

A.  Then  I  spoke  too  slow  ? 

B.  Ha !  In  the  pulpit  we  must  teach,  not  talk  too 
volubly. 

A.  I  should  have  spoken  louder,  too  ? 

B.  I  like  the  voice  of  man,  not  the  braying  of  an  ass. 

A.  Should  I  not  have  used  more  subtle  distinctions  ? 

B.  You  were  there  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  not  to  dis- 
pute with  heretics. 

A.  Do  then  explain  yourself  more  fully. 

B.  Hear  me:  you  said,  '^I  think  much,  very  much,'* 
which  was  good,  but  it  only  flowed  through  you  as  through 
a  pipe. 

A.  Indeed  I 

B.  Thus,  much  contracted  the  taste  of  the  pipe  and 
savoured  accordingly. 

A.  No  good  compliment  this. 

*  We  use  Dr  E.  B.  Pasej's  yersion  of  Andrea's  words. 
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B.  It  is  the  best  I  can  make.  For  when  you  only  cast 
forth  good  and  wholeaome  docfcrineB,  and  show  nothing  of 
them  expressed  in  your  life  and  manners,  are  you  not 
placed  out  of  yourself  to  speak  one  thing  and  think 
another  ?  Tou  make  us  believe  that  your  holy  words  are 
only  practised  solemn  words,  without  any  real  feeling, 
just  as  poets  make  bridal  songs  and  funeral  dirges  when- 
ever called  upon.  You  havo  many  passages  of  Scriptnra 
in  readiness,  but  they  do  not  exhort,  strengthen,  and 
instruct  you,  though  others  die  with  joy  at  hearing  the 
divine  word. 

A.  Tou  are  severe  upon  me. 

B,  It  is  not  often  the  case  that  the  worst  men  preach  the 
beat.  Iwishbutone  thing:  that  for  the  future  you  should  say 
nothing  but  what  you  express  in  action  by  your  example, 
or  at  least  realize  by  serious  endeavours  after  obedience  to 
God. 

A.  This  is  harsh  enough. 

B.  It  is  incomparably  harsher,  hojvever,  to  openly  con- 
tradict oneself  before  God  both  in  words  and  works,  and 
to  convert  the  divine  service  into  an  empty  clatter  of 
words. 

A.  Yon  speak  truly. 

B.  And  it  is  just  as  true,  beheve  me,   that  a  simple. 
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over  the  chnrclies  of  the  land^  their  cosdact  famishes  a 
sad  proof  that  their  intellectaal  qualifications  were  utterly 
barren  without  the  more  important  adjunct  of  spiritual 
regeneration.  They  were  not  converted  men,  as  the 
sequel  will  plainly  show.  The  salary  allowed  them  was 
usually  small ;  and  this  is  the  apology  pleaded  for  them  by 
their  fiiends;  but  scanty  salaries  are  the  outgrowth  of 
scanty  ministerial  piety.  The  people,  in  no  age  of  the 
world,  have  refused  a  proper  and  sufficient  support  to  a 
zealous.  God-fearing  ministry. 

A  Church  Order  of  1600  reads  thus  :  ^^  Since  we  have 
received  information  that  servants  of  the  Church  (clergy) 
and  schoolmasters,  the  parochial  teachers,  are  guilty  of 
whoredom  and  fornication,  we  command  that  if  they  are 
notoriously  guilty  they  shall  be  suspended.  We  learn,  too, 
that  some  of  the  village  pastors  do  not  possess  the  Bible. 
We  command  that  they  shall  get  a  Bible  and  Concordance. 
Those  whom  we  formerly  suspended  shall  remain  so  until 
they  give  proof  of  a  reformation.^^  A  pastor  Pfeifer  of 
Neukirchen  and  Lassau  lived  five  unhappy  years  with  his 
congregation;  and  from  mere  private  prejudice  refused 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  sick  and  dying. 
On  communion-day  he  overturned  the  baskets  of  the  fish- 
venders  ;  was  wounded  for  his  conduct ;  and  then  went 
into  his  church  to  the  performance  of  his  ministerial  duties. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  administer  the  elements  with  his 
bloody  hands.  Pastor  Johansen  of  DetzboU  wrote  in  his 
Church  Record  in  1647,  the  following:  "The  persons 
whom  1  will  name  have  persecuted  me  in  my  office,  but 
God  delivered  me  miraculously  out  of 'their  hands.  J. 
Dirksen  struck  me  down  with  a  pitchfork  ;  I  was  taken 
home  as  dead  but  recovered  again :  some  years  afterwards 
he  was  struck  dead,  and  died  in  the  street.  J.  Yolkwartsen 
struck  me  with  my  own  spade.  Subsequently  he  was 
killed  by  his  brother.  Where  his  soul  went,  God  only 
knows.  P.  Peusen  was  on  the  point  of  stabbing  me 
through,  but  M.  Payens  saved  me.  A.  Frese  committed 
adultery  with  my  wife,  and  followed  me  with  a  loaded  rifle. 
D.  Momsen  broke  two  of  my  right  ribs ;  he  apologized 
afterwards  for  his  ofience ;  I  forgave  him.  0  Jesus,  pro- 
tect me  and  thy  poor  Christianity,  that  I  may  praise  thee 
in  eternity  I ''     A  church  made  the  following  charges 
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against  its  pastor :  I.  He  called  certain  people  "  scoun- 
drcls"  from  the  pulpit,  to  which  the  offender  pleaded 
"  guilty."  IT.  Ho  had  grown  bo  angry  in  his  sermon  that 
he  afterward  forgot  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  urged  that 
"  this  had  happened  some  time  ago,"  III.  When  some 
women  went  out  after  the  sermon,  he  called  after  them, 
and  told  them  that  if  they  would  not  stop  to  receive  the 
blessing  they  would  have  his  curse ;  "not  guilty."  IV, 
He  had  cohabited  with  a  servant  girl,  and  an  illegitimate 
child  was  bom;  "others  do  the  same  thing,"  V.  He 
forgot  the  cup  at  the  communion;  ."that  happened  long 
ago."  VI.  He  said  to  the  officer,  "  All  are  devils  who 
want  me  to   go  to  Messing;"  "  that  is  true." 

There  were  sad  evidences  of  the  same  immor^ity  in 
University  life.  Melancthon's  prophecy  had  proved  too 
true :  "  We  have  seen  already  how  rehgion  has  been  put 
in  peril  by  the  irruption  of  barbarism,  and  I  am  very  much 
qft-aid  that  this  will  happen  again."  At  a  Disputation  in 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  the  Chancellor  addressed  a 
disputant  with  such  epithets  as  "Hear,  thou  hog  t  thou 
hound  1  thou  fool !  or  whatever  thou  art,  thou  stolid  ass  !" 
Another  prominent  personage  of  Wittenberg,  in  a  Disputa- 
tion, became  so  enraged  at  hearing  Melancthon  addressed 
i  authority  against  him,  that  he  pulled   down  the  great 
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ekiefly  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Reformed  was  earnest^ 
pious^  and  aggressive.  At  this  very  time  it  was  endea- 
vouring to  spread  the  leaven  of  the  Grospel  through  other 
lands.  It  was^  during  the  whole  period^  the  conservative 
power  of  Protestantism.  As  might  be  expected^  it  suf- 
fered somewhat  from  the  declension  of  Lutheranism ;  but 
it  stood  manfully  up  to  the  crisis^  and  met  the  issues  with 
an  heroic  spirit.  When  the  Roman  Catholics  saw  these 
excesses  of  the  Lutherans^  and  witnessed  the  return  to 
their  fold  of  many  Protestants  who  had  become  disgusted 
vrith  the  vices  of  their  brethren,  they  rejoiced  greatly,  and 
used  every  available  means  to  bring  back  more  of  their 
erring  friends. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  it  was  the  clergy,  and 
not  the  laity,  who  were  the  agents  of  the  great  declension. 
The  theologians  had  submerged  the  land  in  fruitless  con- 
troversy; they  hesitated  not  to  commit  open  sin  when 
occasion  demanded  it ;  they  neglected  the  youth  of  the 
whole  country ;  the  ignorant  peasantry  were  not  blessed 
with  even  the  crumbs  of  truth ;  the  pulpit  was  perverted 
to  a  cathedral  for  the  declamation  of  the  hyperbohcal  rhetoric 
that  a  corrupt  taste  had  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy : 
the  Apocrypha  was  the  all-important  part  of  the  Bible ; 
and  the  private  life  of  the  clergy  was  corrupt  and  odious 
to  the  Christian  conscience.  What  wonder  that  the  piety 
of  the  people  suflfered  a  similar  decline  ?  Let  the  ministry 
be  steadfast,  and  the  masses  will  never  swerve.  The  result 
in  the  present  case  was,  that  the  latter  gradually  became 
imbued  with  the  same  impiety  that  they  had  learned,  to 
their  sorrow,  of  the  former. 

Glancing  first  at  the  cultivated  circles,  we  find  a  prac- 
tical indiflference  well  nigh  akin  to  scepticism  beginning 
to  prevail  among  the  noble  and  wealthy.  The  deference 
which  the  Reformers  paid  to  the  princes  led  the  latter  to  a 
too  free  exercise  of  their  power,  and  there  are  numberless 
instances  of  their  despotic  usurpations.  They  claimed 
supreme  control  over  the  religious  interests  of  their  juris- 
diction, and  came  into  frequent  conflict  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals.  They  maintained  a  tolerable  show  of  re- 
hgion,  however,  considering  it  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
to  have  the  services  of  chaplains,  and  to  give  due  pubb'c 
prominence   to   doctrinal   questions.      Their   courts  were 
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most  generally  irreligious,  and  eometimes  notoriously 
eormpt. 

Walther,  the  court  chaplain  of  Ulrich  II,  of  East  Fries- 
land,  wrote  in  1637  a  letter,  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  I  would  much  rather  be  silent  concerning 
my  sore  misfortune,  which  I  am  here  undergoing,  than,  by 
speaking,  to  make  the  wounds  of  my  heart  break  oat 
afresh.  These  infernal  conrtiers,  among  whom  I  am  com- 
pelled to  live  against  my  will,  doubt  those  truths  which 
even  the  heathen  have  learned  to  believe."  A  writer  of 
1630  describes  three  claaacs  of  sceptics  among  the  nobility 
of  Hamburg ;  first,  those  who  believe  that  religion  is 
nothing  but  a  mere  fiction,  invented  to  keep  the  masses 
within  restraint;  second,  those  who  give  preference  to  no 
faith,  but  think  that  all  religions  have  a  germ  of  truth; 
and  third,  those  who,  confessing  that  there  must  be  one 
true  religion,  are  unable  to  decide  whether  it  is  Papal, 
Calvinist,  or  Lutheran ;  and  consequently  believed  nothing 
at  all. 

This  classification  might  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  Pro- 
testant Germany,  as  far  as  the  higher  classes  are  concerned. 
They  exhibited  a  growing  taste  for  antiquity;  and,  with 
them,  there  was  but  a  slight  difference  between  the  sublime 
utterances  of  inspiration  and  the  masterpieces  of  pagan 
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cording  to  its  trntlis.     /  die  the  avowed  enemy  of  aU  innopa- 
tion  and  Syncretistic  error  !  " 

The  licentiousness  of  life^  not  less  than  of  faith^  was  de- 
plorable in  the  Grerman  courts.  Dancing  was  carried  to 
great  excess  and  indecorum;  and  though  there  were 
edicts  issued  against  it  during  the  Thirty  Years^  War,  the 
custom  seems  to  have  undergone  but  little  abatement. 
Drunkenness  Was  very  common,  and  even  the  highest 
dignitaries  set  but  a  sorry  example  in  this  respect.  The 
Court  of  Ludwig  of  Wiirtemberg  established  six  glasses  of 
wine  as  the  minimum  evidence  of  good  breeding ;  one  to 
quench  the  thirst  j  the  second  for  the  Eang^s  health  \  the 
tnird  for  those  present  j  the  fourth  for  the  feast-giver  and 
1^8  wife  j  the  fifth  for  the  permanence  of  the  government ; 
and  the  last  for  absent  friends.  The  example  of  all  na- 
tions proves  that  when  the  nobility  thus  indulge  them- 
selves, and  become  the  devotees  of  passion  and  luxury, 
they  do  not  need  to  wait  long  for  imitators  among  the 
lower  and  poorer  classes.  The  poor  looked  to  the  rich  and 
their  rulers  as  standards  of  fashion  and  religion.  They 
esteemed  it  not  less  an  honour  than  a  privilege  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  acknowledged  chiefs.  The  governing 
and  the  governed  stood  but  a  short  distance  from  each 
other,  both  in  faith  and  in  morals. 

There  was  great  display  and  extravagance  in  the  ordin- 
ary ceremonies  of  matrimony  and  baptism.  It  was  quite 
common  for  the  wedding  festival  to  last  three  days,  and  the 
baptismal  feast  two  days.  The  expenses  were  not  at  all 
justified  by  the  means  of  the  feast-makers ;  for  the  hum- 
blest mechanics  indulged  themselves  to  an  excessive  ex- 
tent. Even  funeral  occasions  were  made  to  subserve  the 
dissipating  spirit  of  these  times ;  they  were  the  signal  for 
hilarity  and  feasting.  Distant  friends  were  invited  to  be 
present,  and  the  whole  scene  was  at  once  repulsive  to  a 
healthy  taste  and  pure  religion.  A  writer  from  the  very 
midst  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  gives  us  the  following 
item  :  "  The  number  of  courses  served  at  funerals  frequently 
amounted  to  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  The 
tables  were  furnished  with  expensive  luxuries  and  costly 
wines,  and  the  people  gave  themselves  up  to  feasting  and 
rioting  until  far  into  the  night.''     The  common  people  be- 
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came  more  habituated  to  drinking  strong  liquors.  New 
breweries  arose  in  various  loualitiea,  and  dnuiienneaa  be- 
came a  wide-apread  ovil.  In  1000,  the  city  of  Zwickau 
numbered  only  ten  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  it  could 
claim  thirty-four  breweries  to  supply  them  with  beer. 
During  the  war,  in  1631,  that  number  rose  to  seventy. 

*  But  it  is  needless  to  particularize  tho  phases  of  popular 
immorality  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 
It  is  enough  to  aay  that  all  classes  betrayed  a  growing 
disgust  at  religion,  and  a  gradual  decline  in  momls.  The 
danger  was  imminent  that  the  great  work  of  the  Keform- 
ation  would  be  in  vain,  and  that  it  would  soon  come  to 

Every  department  of  ecclesiastical  authority  having  be- 
come disarranged  and  weakened,  there  mnst  now  be  a 
reawakening,  or  the  labours  of  Luther  and  his  coadjutors 
will  be  swept  away.  The  popular  mind  should  be  de- 
flected from  controversy,  and  become  united,  at  least  on 
some  points  of  faith  and  theory.  The  pulpit  needs  a 
thorough  regeneration,  and  the  gospel  shoald  reach  the 
masses  by  a  natural  and  earnest  method.  The  university 
eystem  calls  for  a  reorganization,  and  a  rigid  censorship 
exercised  upon  the  teachings  of  the  professors.     Child- 


CHAPTER  m. 

PIETISM  AND   ITS  MISSION. 

Is  any  apology  can  be  offered  in  defence  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical evils  already  recounted^  it  will  be^  that  the  fearful 
devastations  of  the  long  warfare  had  wrought  the  public 
mind  into  a  feverish  and  unnatural  state.  We  must  not, 
therefore^  pass  that  cold  criticism  upon  the  Church  and 
her  representatives  to  which  they  would  be  justly  entitled^ 
lad  they  been  guilty  of  the  same  vices  during  a  time  of 
profound  peace  and  material  prosperity. 

The  philosophy  of  this  whole  period  of  ecclesiastical 
history  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence  :  The  numerous 
theological  controversies^  and  the  pastoral  neglect  of  the 
people,  before  the  war,  had  unfitted  both  the  clergy  and 
the  masses  for  deriving  from  it  tiiat  deep  penitence  and 
thorough  reconsecration  which  a  season  of  great  national 
affiction  should  have  engendered.  The  ^Ioral  excesses 
apparent  during  this  time  had  been  produced  by  causes 
long  anterior  to  it.  Hence,  when  the  protracted  time  of 
carnage  and  the  destruction  of  property  did  come,  there 
was  no  preparation  of  mind  or  neart  to  derive  improve- 
ment from  it.  Had  some  provision  been  made,  had  theo- 
logy not  aboimded  in  idle  disputes,  and  had  the  moral 
education  of  the  masses  been  faithfully  cared  for,  instead 
of  the  evils  which  have  been  so  reluctantly  related,  there 
would  have  been  a  lengthy  succession  of  glowing  instances 
of  devout  piety.  And  Protestantism,  instead  of  emerging 
from  the  conflict  with  only  equal  rights  before  the  law, 
would  have  possessed  a  sanctified  heart,  and  a  vigorous, 
truth-seeking  mind. 

Time  was  now  needed  to  gather  up  the  instruction 
taught  by  those  pillaged  towns,  slain  citizens,  and  broken 
social  and  ecclesiastical  systems.  A  few  years  passed  by, 
when  the  lessons  began  i>  be  learned,  ^d  sig^s  of  rejl- 
venation  appeared.  After  Spener  had  commenced  his 
reformatoiy  labours,  he  expressly  and  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  did  not  originate,  but  only  gave  expression  to,  a 
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spirit  of  religious  eamDstnesa  that  had 'already  Rrisen  in 
varioaa  quartera.  To  him  belongs  the  honour  of  culti- 
vating' and  guiding  these  reassured  hearts  ■who  had  de- 
rived moat  improvement  from  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 
Pietism,  the  fruit  of  their  uniouj  became  a  triuinph  under 
the  leadership  of  Spener, 

But  who  were  these  persons  who  became  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  saw  that  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Ger- 
many was  now  scarcely  less  than  when  Tilly  was  leading 
his  maddened  hordes  through  the  fair  fields,  and  over  the 
ruins  of  those  once  happy  towns  T  Some  of  the  clergy 
were  the  first  to  indicate  new  life.  They  preached  witi 
more  unction,  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  immediate 
demands  of  the  parish,  especially  to  provide  for  the 
orphans  and  widows  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 
Certain  ministers  who  had  spent  their  youth  in  vain 
theological  wrangling,  preached  eermona  which  contained 
better  matter  than  redundant  metaphor  and  classical  quot- 
ations. Miiller  and  Scriver  serve  as  fitting  illustrations 
of  the  improvement.  They  avoided  the  extended  ana- 
lytical ana  rhetorical  methods  long  in  use,  and  adopted 
the  more  practical  system  of  earnest  appeal  and  exhort- 
ation. 
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seTenteenth  centmy,  show  how  keenly  his  own  heart  had 
become  impressed  by  them. 

It  was  very  evident  that  the  Lutheran  Church  would 
require  a  long  period  for  self-purification^  if  indeed  she 
could  achieve  it  at  all.  The  shorter  and  more  effectual 
way  would  be  to  operate  individually  upon  the  popular 
mind.  And  does  not  the  entire  history  of  the  Church 
prove  that  reform  has  originated  from  no  concerted  action 
of  the  body  needing  reformation,  but  from  the  solemn  con- 
viction and  persevering  efforts  of  some  single  mind,  which, 
working  first  alone,  has  afterward  won  to  its  assistance 
many  others?  Its  work  then  reacted  upon  the  parent 
organization  in  such  way  that  the  latter  became  animated 
with  new  power. 

The  enemies  of  Pietism  made  the  same  objection  to  it 
that  all  the  opponents  of  reform  have  ever  made  :  "  This 
is  very  good  in  itself,  but  do  you  not  see  that  it  is  not 
the  Church  that  is  working  ?  We  would  love  to  see  the 
cause  of  truth  advanced,  and  our  torpid  Church  invigor- 
ated with  the  old  Reformation-life ;  but  we  would  rather 
see  the  whole  matter  done  in  a  perfectly  systematic  and 
legitimate  way.  Now  this  Pietism  has  some  good  features 
about  it,  but  it  acts  in  its  own  name.  We  do  not  like 
this  absurd  fancy  of  ecclesiolcB  in  ecclesia ;  but  we  prefer 
the  Church  to  act  as  the  Church,  and  for  its  own  pur- 
poses.'^  Thus  reasoned  the  enemies  of  Pietism,  who 
claimed  as  heartily  as  any  of  their  contemporaries  that 
they  were  strict  adherents  of  truth  and  warm  supporters 
of  spiritual  life.  But  their  reasoning,  however  baseless, 
found  favour ;  and  the  Church  gradually  came  to  look 
upon  Pietism  not  as  a  handmaid,  but  as  an  adversary. 

But  we  must  first  learn  what  Pietism  proposed  to  do 
before  we  can  appreciate  its  historical  importence.  Dor- 
ner  holds,  with  a  large  number  of  others,  that  this  new 
tendency  was  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of 
Protestant)  sm, — a  supplement  of  the  Reformation.  Though 
laughed  at  for  two  centuries  by  the  Churchists  on  one 
hand,  and  by  the  Rationalists  on  the  other,  it  has  to-day 
a  firmer  hold  upon  the  respect  of  those  who  know  its 
history  best  than  at  any  former  period.  What  if  Arnold, 
and  Petersen  and  his  wife,  did  indulge  in  great  extrava- 
gances ?     Have  not  the  same  unpleasant  things  occurred 
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io  the  Church  at  other  times  ?  Yet,  because  not  classed 
undci"  aDy  sectarian  name,  there  has  been  but  a  transient 
estimate  placed  upon  them,  and  criticism  has  been  merci- 
less. Is  not  every  good  institution  subject  to  perversion 
at  any  time  ?  We  believe  Domer  to  be  correct,  and  that 
Sponer  was  the  veritable  successor  of  Luthor  and  Melanc- 
thon.  A  recent  author,  who  has  shown  a  siDgular  facihty 
in  grouping  historical  periods,  and  discovering  their  great 
eignilicance,  says  :  "  Pietism  went  back  from  the  cold 
faith  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  living  faith  of  the 
Reformation.  But  just  because  this  return  was  vital,  and 
produced  by  the  ngei\(ff  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  could  not 
be  termed  a  hteral  return.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Eeventcenth  century  was  only  the  ex- 
treme elaboration  of  an  error,  the  beginning  of  which  we 
find  as  far  back  as  Luther's  time,  and  which  became  more 
and  more  a  power  in  the  Church  through  the  infiuence  of 
Melancthon.  It  was  this  :  Mistaking  the  faith  by  which 
we  beheve  for  the  faith  which  is  believed.  The  principle 
of  the  Reformation  was  justification  by  faith,  not  the  doc- 
trine of  faith  and  justihcation.  In  reply  to  the  Catholics 
it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  show  that  this  was  the  true 
doctrine  which  points  out  the  way  of  salvation  to  man. 
And  the  great  danger  lay  in  mistaking  faith  itself  for  the 
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tme  believers  if  only  they  had  been  educated  in  whole- 
some doctrines.  There  was  a  general  denial  of  that  livings 
conscious^  self-faith  which  was  vital  in  Lnther^  and  had 
transformed  the  world.  The  land^  because  it  was  fur- 
nished with  the  gospel  and  the  sacraments^  was  considered 
ma  evangelical  country.  The  contrast  between  mere 
worldly  and  spiritual  life,  between  the  living  and  dead 
members  of  the  Church,  was  practically  abolished,  though 
there  still  remained  a  theoretical  distinction  between  the 
visible  and  invisible  Church.  As  to  the  world  outside  of 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  the  Jews  and  Heathen,  there  was 
no  thought  whatever.  Men  believed  they  had  done  their 
whole  duty  when  they  had  roundly  combated  the  other 
Christian  Churches.  Thus  lived  the  State  Church  in 
quiet  confidence  of  its  own  safety  and  pure  doctrine  at 
the  time  when  the  nation  was  recovering  from  the  de- 
vastations of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  ^  In  the  times  suc- 
ceeding the  Reformation,'  says  a  Wiirtemberg  pastor  of 
the  past  century,  ^  the  greater  portion  of  the   common 

Eeople  trusted  that  they  would  certainly  be  saved  if  they 
elieved  correct  doctrines ; .  if  one  is  neither  a  Soman 
Catholic,  nor  a  Calvinist,  and  confesses  his  opposition, 
he  cannot  possibly  miss  heaven;  holiness  is  not  so  ne- 
cessary after  all.' "  * 

The  enemies  of  Pietism  have  confounded  it  with  Mys- 
ticism. There  are  undoubted  points  in  common,  but 
Pietism  was  aggressive  instead  of  contemplative ;  it  was 
practical  rather  than  theoretical.  Both  systems  made 
purity  of  life  essential,  but  Mysticism  could  not  guard 
against  mental  disease,  while  Pietism  enjoyed  a  long  sea- 
son of  healthful  life.  The  latter  was  far  too  much  en- 
gaged in  relieving  immediate  and  pressing  wants  to  fall 
into  the  gross  eiTors  which  mark  almost  the  entire  career 
of  the  former.  Pietism  was  mystical  in  so  far  as  it  made 
purity  of  heart  essential  to  salvation ;  but  it  was  the  very 
antipodes  of  Mysticism  when  organized  and  operating 
against  a  languid  and  torpid  Church  with  such  weapons 
as  Spener  and  his   coadjutors   employed.     Boehme  and 

♦  Auberlen;  Die  G'ottlichi  Offenbarung,  vol.  i.  pp.  278-281.  The 
second  volume  of  this  important  work  has  been  completed,  but  the  giftrd 
author  has  just  died.  His  book  must  therefore  take  its  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  brilliant  but  hopeless  fragments. 

5  ♦ 
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Spener  were  world-wide  apart  in  many  respects ;  but  in 
puritj  of  heart  tliey  were  bcautifiilly  in  unison. 

Pietism  commenced  upon  the  principle  that  the  Church 
was  corrupt ;  that  the  ministry  were  generally  guilty  of 
gross  neglect;  and  that  the  people  were  cursed  with 
spiritual  death.  It  proposed  as  a  theological  means  of 
improvement ;  I,  That  the  scholastic  theology,  which 
reigned  in  the  academies,  and  was  composed  of  the  in- 
tricate and  disputable  doctrines  and  obscure  and  nuusual 
forms  of  expression,  should  be  totally  abolished.  11.  That 
polemical  divinity,  which  comprehended  the  controversies 
subsisting  between  Christians  of  different  communions, 
should  be  less  eagerly  studied  and  leas  frequently  treated, 
though  not  entirely  neglected.  III.  That  all  mixture  of 
philosophy  and  human  science  with  divine  wisdom  was 
to  be  most  carefully  avoided ;  that  is,  that  pagan  philo- 
sophy and  classical  learning  should  he  kept  distinct  from, 
and  by  no  means  supersede.  Biblical  theology.  But,  IT. 
That,  on  the  contrary,  all  those  students  who  were  de- 
signed for  the  ministry  should  be  kept  accustomed  from 
their  early  youth  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  be  taught  a  plain  system  of  theology 
drawn  from  these  unerring  sources  of  truth.  V,  That 
the  whole  course  of  their  education  should  bo  so  directed 
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Certain  branches  of  it — and  lie  became  greatly  fascinated 
with  Heraldry.  But  gradually  he  identified  himself  with 
pastoral  life,  and  into  its  wants  and  duties  he  entered  with 
gpreat  enthusiasm.  He  was  for  a  short  time  public  preacher 
in  Strasburg,  but  on  removing  from  that  city  he  assumed 
the  same  office  in  Frankfort- on-the-Main.  Here  the  field 
opened  fairly  before  him,  and,  confident  of  success,  he 
begBn  the  work  of  reform. 

The  instruction  of  children  in  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, as  we  have  already  said,  had  been  sadly  neglected, 
because  the  pastors  of  the  Church  had  committed  the  task 
to  less  competent  hands.  Spener  determined  that  he 
^would  assume  complete  control  of  the  matter  himself,  and, 
if  possible,  teach  the  children  during  the  week  without  any 
cooperation.  His  labours*proved  a  great  success,  and  his 
reform  in  catechetical  instruction,  not  only  in  Frankfort,  but 
thence  into  many  parts  of  Germany,  eventuated  in  one  of 
the  chief  triumphs  of  his  life.  But  he  had  further  noticed 
that  the  customary  preaching  was  much  above  the  capacity 
and  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  masses.  He  resolved 
upon  a  simple  and  perspicuous  style  of  discourse,  such  as 
the  common  mind  could  comprehend.  But,  seeing  that 
this  was  not  enough,  he  organized  weekly  meetings  of  his 
hearers,  to  which  they  were  cordially  invited.  There  he 
introduced  the  themes  of  the  previous  Sabbath,  explained 
any  difficult  points  that  were  not  fiiUy  understood,  and 
enlarged  on  the  plain  themes  of  the  Gospel.  These  meet- 
ings were  the  Collegia  Ptetatis,  or  Schools  of  Devotian, 
which  gave  the  first  occasion  for  the  reproachful  ej^ithet  of 
Pietism.  They  brought  upon  their  founder  much  opposi- 
tion and  odium,  but  were  destined  to  produce  an  abundant 
harvest  throughout  the  land.  Spener  entertained  young 
men  at  his  own  house,  and  prepared  them,  by  careful 
instruction  and  his  own  godly  example,  for  great  minis- 
terial usefulness.  These,  too,  were  nurtured  in  the  collegia^ 
and  there  they  learned  how  to  deal  with  the  uneducated 
mind  and  to  meet  the  great  wants  of  the  people.  The 
meetings  were,  at  the  outset,  scantily  attended,  but  they 
increased  so  much  in  interest  that,  first  his  own  dwelling, 
and  then  his  church,  became  crowded  to  their  utmost 
capacity. 

in  1675  Spener  published  his  great  work,  Pia  Desideria, 
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Here  he  kid  down  his  platform :  That  the  word  of  God 
should  be  brooght  home  to  the  popular  heart ;  that  laymen, 
when  capable  and  pious,  should  act  as  preachers,  thns 
becoming  a  valuable  ally  to  the  ministrj- ;  that  deep  love 
and  practical  piety  are  a  necessity  to  every  preaclier  ;  that 
kindness,  moderation,  and  an  effort  to  convince  should  be 
observed  towards  theological  opponents  ;  that  great  efforts 
should  bo  made  to  have  worthy  and  divinely -called  young 
men  properly  instructed  for  the  ministry ;  and  that  all 
preachers  should  nrge  upon  the  people  the  importance  of 
faith  and  its  fruits.  ThJs  book  was  the  foundation  of 
Spener's  greatest  influence  and  also  of  the  strongest  op- 
position with  which  he  met.  As  long  as  he  taught  in 
private  he  escaped  all  general  antagonism,;  but  on  the 
publication  of  his  work  he  became  the  mark  of  envj-, 
formaliem,  and  high-churchiam. 

After  he  was  invited  to  Dresden  in  1686,  the  state 
Church  indicated  a  decided  disapprobation  of  his  measures. 
Ho  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Elector  by  his  fear- 
less preaching  and  novel  course  of  educating  the  young.  ' 
His  teaching  of  the  masses  drew  upon  him  the  charge  that 
"a  court- preacher  was  invited  to  Dresden,  but  behold 
nothing  but  a  school-teacher  I  "     He  deemed  it  his  duty 
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piety  into  the  Charch.   He  was  respected  by  the  great  and 
gooa  throughout  the  land.     Crowned  heaAs  firom  distant 
parts  of  the  Continent  wrote  to  him^  asking  his  adyice  on 
ecclesiastical  questions.     He  was  one  of  those  men  who^ 
like  Luther^  W  esley^  and  others^  was  not  blind  to  the  great 
service  of  an  extensiye  correspondence.     He  answered  six 
hundred  and  twenty-two  letters  daring  one  year^  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  there  lay  three  hundred  unanswered 
upon  his  table.     His  actiyity  in   composition  knew  no 
bounds.     For  many  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Consistory^  and  was  engaged  in  its  sessions  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seyen  in  the  eyening.     But 
still  he  found  time^  according  to  Canstein^  to  publish  seyen 
folio  yolumes,  sixty-three  quartos,  seyen  octayos,  and  forty- 
six  duodecimos ;    besides  yery  many  introductions   and 
prefaces  to  the  works  of  friends  and  admirers,  and  repub* 
lications  of  practical  books  suited  to  the  times  and   the 
cause  he  was  serying.     After  his  death  his  enemies  did  all 
in  their  power  to  cast  reproach  upon  his  name.     They  eyen 
maligned  his  moral  character,  which  had  hitherto  stood 
aboye  reproach.     It  was  a  graye  question  at  the  hostile 
tmiyersities  whether  the  term  Beatua  Spener  could  be  used 
of  him.     Professor  Teck,  of  Rostock,  published  a  work  On 
the  Happiness  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord,  in  which  he  de- 
cided that  heayen  will  open  its  gates  sometimes  to  th^ 
extremely  impious  who  die  without  any  external  mark  of 
repentance,  and  also  to  those  who  die  in  gross  sin ;  but 
not  to  such  a  man  as  Spener. 

The  Uniyersity  of  Halle  was  founded  for  the  ayowed 
purpose  of  promoting  personal  piety.  Scriptural  knowledge, 
and  practical  preaching  throughout  the  land.  It  had 
already  been  a  place  of  instruction,  but  not  of  theological 
training.  The  theological  faculty  was  composed  of  Francke, 
Anton,  and  Breithaupt.  These  men  were  deeply  imbued 
with  the  fervid  zeal  of  Spener,  and  set  themselyes  to  work 
to  improve  and  continue  what  he  had  inaugurated.  The 
field  was  ample,  but  the  task  was  arduous.  While  Spener 
lived  at  Dresden,  Francke,  who  taught  at  Leipsig,  enjoyed 
abrief  personal  intercourse  with  him,  and  became  thoroughly 
animated  with  his  spirit.  On  his  return  to  Leipsic,  he  com- 
menced exegeticflJ  lectures  on  various  parts  of  the  Bible, 
and  instituted   Collegia  Pietatis  for  such  students  as  felt 
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disposed  to  attend  theni.  So  great  was  the  increase  of 
attendance,  both  at  the  lectures  and  also  at  the  meetings, 
that  Francke  was  auspondod,  and  Pietism  forbidden.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  a  wounded  and  injured  spirit  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege  afforded  in  the  new  seat  of 
learning. 

Fraiicke  was  naturally  an  impulsive  man,  and  his  ardent 
temperament  led  him  sometimes  into  unintended  vagarieB. 
An  extravagance  of  his  once  caused  Spenor  to  remark,  that 
"  his  friends  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  his  enemies." 
But  he  was  not  more  erroneous  than  most  men  of  the  same 
type  of  character ;  and  there  is  not  a  real  moral  or  intel- 
lectual blemish  upon  his  reputation.  His  aim  was  fixed 
when  he  commenced  to  teach  at  Halle ;  and  he  prosecuted 
it  with  undivided  assiduity  until  the  close  of  hia  useful  life. 
The  story  of  hia  conversion  is  beautifully  toM  in  his  own 
language.  Like  Chalmers,  he  was  a  minister  to  others 
before  his  own  heart  was  changed.  He  was  about  to 
preach  from  the  words,  "  But  these  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name," 
Ho  says ;  "  My  whole  former  life  came  before  my  eyes 
just  as  one  sees  a  whole  city  from  a  lofty  spire.  At  first  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  number  all  my  sins ;  but  soon  there 
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preached.     Henceforth  his  heart  was  in  the  work  for  whicH 
Grod  had  chosen  him. 

He  preached  in  Halle  statedly^  for^  in  addition  to  the 
duties  of  the  professor's  chair,  he  was  pastor  of  a  church. 
His  ministrations  in  the  pulpit  became  extremely  popu- 
lar and  attractive.  Naturally  eloquent,  he  won  the  masses 
to  his  ministry ;  and  by  his  forcible  presentation  of  truth 
he  moulded  thexjOL  into  his  own  methods  of  faith  and 
thought.  Nor  was  he  less  zealous  or  successful  in  his 
theological  lectures.  He  commenced  them  in  1698,  by  a 
course  on  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  concluding 
with  a  second  one  on  the  New  Testament. 

In  1712,  he  published  his  Hemieneutical  Lectures,  con- 
taining his  comments  on  sections  and  books  of  Scripture, 
particularly  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Oospel  of  John.  In 
his  early  life  he  had  observed  the  dearth  of  lectures  on 
the  Scriptures;  and  he  accordingly  applied  himself  to 
remedy  the  evil.  His  principles  of  instruction  were,  Jirst, 
that  the  student  be  converted  before  he  be  tinned  for 
the  ministry,  otherwise  his  theology  would  be  merely  a 
sacred  philosophy — -philosophia  de  rebus  sacris ;  second,  that 
he  be  thoroughly  taught  in  the  Bible,  for  "  a  theologian 
is  born  in  the  Scriptures/'  His  Method  of  Theological 
Study  produced  a  profound  impression,  and  was  the  means 
of  regenerating  the  prevailing  system  of  theological  in- 
struction at  the  universities. 

But  Francke  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion by  his  foundation  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle. 
This  institution  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  truly  practical 
and  beneficent  character;  and  from  his  day  to  the  pre- 
sent, it  has  stood  a  monument  of  his  strong  faith  and  great 
humanity.  Its  origin  was  entirely  providential.  It  was 
already  a  custom  in  Halle  for  the  poor  to  convene  every 
week  at  a  stated  time,  and  receive  the  alms  which  had  been 
contributed  for  their  support.  Francke  saw  their  weekly 
gatherings,  and  resolved  to  improve  the  occasion  by  re- 
ligious teaching.  But  their  children  were  also  ignorant, 
and  there  was  no  hope  that  the  parents  would  be  able  to 
educate  them.  So  he  resolved  to  do  something  also  in 
this  direction,  and  secured  some  money  for  this  purpose. 
But  yet  the  parents  did  not  thus  apply  it ;  whereupon  he 
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placed  B  box  in  his  own  dwelling,  that  all  who  visited  htm 
might  contribute.  He  knew  that  then  he  would  have 
the  personal  diatribntion  of  snch  funds.  During  three 
montha  one  poraoa  deposited  four  thnlers  and  sixteen 
groBchen  ;  when  Francke  exclaimed,  "  That  ia  a  noble 
thing — something  good  must  be  estabhahed — with  this 
money  I  will  found  a  school."  Two  thalers  were  spent 
for  twenty-aeven  books ;  but  the  children  brought  back 
only  four  out  of  the  whole  number  that  they  had  taken 
home.  New  books  were  bought,  and  henceforth  it  waa 
required  that  they  be  left  in  the  room.  At  first  Francke's 
own  study  was  the  book  depository  and  school-room ;  but 
in  a  short  time  Ids  pupils  so  greatly  increased  that  he 
hired  adjacent  accommodations.  Voluntary  contributions 
came  in  freely ;  new  buildinga  were  erected  and  teachers 
provided  ;  and  before  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  enter- 
prise had  grown  into  a  mammoth  institution,  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  and  scattering  the  aeeds  of  tnith  into 
all  lands.'"  It  became  a  ]i\'ing  proof  that  Pietism  was  not 
only  able  to  combat  the  religious  errors  of  the  times,  but 
also  to  grapple  with  the  grave  wants  of  common  life.  Is 
not  that  a  good  and  safe  theology,  which,  in  addition  to 
teaching  truth,  can  also  clothe  the  naked  and  feed  the 
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not  to  speak  of  the  mnltitndes  wlio  received  a  thoroagli 
academic  and  religions  instruction  in  the  Orphan  House. 
The  Oriental  Theological  College^  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University,  promoted  the  study  of  Biblical 
languages,  and  originated  the  first  critical  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Moreover,  it  founded  missions  to  the 
Jews  and  Mohammedans.  F;rom  Halle  streams  of  the 
new  life  flowed  out  until  there  were  traces  of  reawaken- 
ing throughout  Europe.  First,  the  larger  cities  gave 
signs  of  returning  faith ;  and  the  universities  which  were 
most  bitter  against  Spener  were  influenced  by  the  power 
of  the  teachings  of  his  immediate  successors.  Switzer- 
land was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  adopt  Pietism.  Zu- 
rich, Basle,  Berne,  and  all  the  larger  towns  received  it 
with  gladness.  It  penetrated  as  far  east  as  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  as  far  north  as  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  Many  of  the  Continental  courts 
welcomed  it,  and  Orphan  Houses,  after  the  model  of 
Prancke^s,  became  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  Reformed 
Church  was  influenced  and  impelled  by  it,  and  even  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands  indicated  a  strong  sympathy 
for  its  practical  and  evangelical  features.  No  higher  tri- 
bute can  be  paid  it  than  that  of  Tholuck,  who  avers, 
*'  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  has  never  pos- 
sessed so  many  zealous  Christian  ministers  and  laymen 
as  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

There  are  two  names  intimately  connected  with  Pietism 
in  its  better  days,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  pass 
over.  Arnold,  the  historian  of  Pietism,  and  Thomasius, 
the  eminent  jurist.  They  were  both  alike  dangerous  to 
the  very  cause  they  sought  to  befriend.  The  former,  in 
his  History  of  Churches  and  Heretics,  took  such  decided 
ground  against  the  existing  Church  system  that  he  was 
fairly  charged  with  being  a  Separatist.  He  attached  but 
little  importance  to  dogmatics,  despised  orthodoxy,  and 
inveighed  against  the  Church  as  if  she  were  the  veriest 
pest  in  the  land.  While  a  student  at  Wittenberg  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  Mysticism,  and  now  claimed 
that  its  incorporation  with  Pietism  was  the  only  salvation 
of  Christianity.  He  held  that  great  sins  had  existed  in 
the  Church  ever  since  the  d^s  of  the  Apostles,  the  first 
century  being  the  only  period  when  it  enjoyed  compora- 
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tive  parity.  Thomasius,  very  naturally,  held  Arnold  in 
lugh  esteem,  and  lauded  hia  services  in  the  following 
language :  "  He  is  tlie  only  man,  or  at  leaat  the  fii-st,  who 
haa  avoided  the  follies  into  which  others  have  fallen,  and 
discovered  and  fully  exposed  the  errors  which  have  been 
especially  committed  hy  tho  Enghshman  Cave;  he  has  main- 
tained that  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  respect  to  life  and 
conduct,  had  begun  to  fall  into  decay  immediately  after 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and  still  more  after  the  death 
of  the  Apostles,  and  that  this  degeneracy  had  enormously 
increased    since  the    age  of  Constantino  the  Great."  * 

Thomasius,  though  not  personally  connected  with  Piet- 
ism, gave  it  all  his  influence.  Ho  was  Director  of  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  defended  the  Pietists  from  the 
standpoint  of  statesmanship.  He  believed  Pietism  the 
only  means  of  uprooting  tho  long-existing  cormptions  of 
education,  society,  and  religion.  He  opposed  the  custom 
of  teaching  and  lectun'ng  in  Latin,  warmly  advocating 
the  use  of  French,  and  subsequently  of  German.  He 
wished   to   cultivate   the   German   spirit,  and  spared  no 

Eiins  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  While  yet  a  teacher  at 
eipzig,  he  announced  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  deli- 
vered in  the  German  language.  The  outcry  was  great 
against  him  ;  but  he  persevered,  and  henceforth  dehvercd 
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earnest  spirit.  The  persistent  inqniiy  into  Scriptural 
truth  passed  over  into  a  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  under- 
standiiig.  Reliance  was  placed  on  the  convictions  more 
than  on  the  fruits  of  study.  Spener  had  blended  the 
emotions  of  the  mind  and  hearty  reason  and  faith,  har^ 
moniously;  but  the  latter  Pietists  cast  off  the  former 
and  blindly  followed  the  latter.  Hence  they  soon  found 
themselves  indulging  in  superstition,  and  repeating  many 
of  the  errors  of  some  of  the  most  deluded  Mystics.  Science 
was  frowned  upon,  because  of  its  supposed  conflict  with 
the  letter  of  Scripture.  The  language  of  Spener  and 
Francke,  which  was  full  of  practical  earnestness,  came 
into  disuse.  Definitions  became  loose  and  vague.  The 
Collegia,  which  had  done  so  much  good,  now  grew  formal, 
cold,  and  disputatious.  The  missions,  which  had  begun 
very  auspiciously,  dwindled  from  want  of  means  and  men. 
External  life  became  pharisaical.  Great  weight  was  at- 
tached to  long  prayers.  A  Duke  of  Coburg  required  the 
masters  of  schools  to  utter  a  long  prayer  in  his  presence, 
as  a  test  of  fitness  for  advancement.  Pietism  grew  mys- 
tical, ascetic,  and  superstitious.  Some  of  its  advocates 
and  votaries  made  great  pretensions  to  holiness  and  un- 
usual gifts.  This  had  a  tendency  to  bring  the  system 
into  disrepute  in  certain  quarters,  though  the  good  in- 
fluences that  it  had  exerted  still  existed  and  increased. 
It  might  disappear,  but  the  good  achieved  by  it  would 
live  after  it.  But  a  strong  effort  was  made  by  Frederic 
William  I.  to  maintain  its  prominence  and  weight.  From 
1729  to  1736,  he  continued  his  edict  that  no  Lutheran 
theologian  should  be  appointed  in  a  Prussian  pulpit  who 
had  not  studied  at  least  two  years  in  Halle,  and  received 
from  the  faculty  a  testimonial  of  his  state  of  grace.  But 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Frederic  II.,  commonly  called 
Frederic  the  Great,  that  university  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
royal  patronage,  and  Halle,  instead  of  being  the  school  of 
practical  piety  and  Scriptural  study,  degenerated  into  a 
seminary  of  Rationalism. 

It  was  charged  against  the  Pietists  that  they  wrote  but 
little.  Writing  was  not  their  mission.  It  was  theirs  to 
act,  to  reform  the  practical  life  and  faith  of  the  people,  not 
to  waste  all  their  strength  in  a  war  of  books.  They  wrote 
what  they  needed  to  carry  out  their  lofty  aim ;   and  this 
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waa,  perhaps,  sufficient.  They  did  lack  profundity  of 
thought;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  their  irork  was 
restorative,  not  initial,  Ketism,  though  it  ceased  its 
aggreesive  power  after  Francko  and  Thomasius,  waa  des- 
tined to  exert  a  reproductive  power  long  afterwards. 
From  their  day  to  the  present,  whenever  there  has  arisen 
a  great  religions  Wftnt,  the  heart  of  the  people  has  been 
directed  towards  this  same  agency  as  a  ground  of  hope. 
Whatever  be  said  against  it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
has  succeeded  in  finding  a  safe  lodgment  in  the  affections 
of  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  German  Church. 

Witness  Bcngel,  who  waa  a  Pietist  of  the  Spener  school. 
Ho  waa  warmly  devoted  to  the  spread  of  practical  truth 
and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Bible.  Kahnis  says  of 
him  :  "  We  might  indeed  call  conscientiousness  the  funda- 
mental virtue  of  Bcngel.  Whatever  he  utters,  be  it  in 
science  or  life,  is  more  mature,  more  well-weighed,  more 
pithy,  more  consecrated  than  most  of  what  his  verbose  age 
has  uttered.  In  the  great  he  saw  the  little,  in  the  litue 
the  great."  In  the  present  century  the  Church  has  had 
recourse  to  Pietism  a&  its  only  relief  from  a  devastating 
Rationalism.  Not  the  Pietism  of  Spener  and  Francke,  we 
acknowledge,  but  the  same  general  current  belonging  to 
both.     Its  organ  was  the   Erangelkal  Church  Gautte,  in 
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Fr<Hn  the  days  of  Neo-Platonism  to  the  present  they  have 
existed^  the  good  to  balance  the  evil^  Faith  to  limit  Reason. 
They  have  been  called  by  different  names ;  but  Christianity 
could  little  afford  to  do  without  it  or  its  equivalent^  in  the 
past;  and  the  Church  of  the  Future  will  still  cling  as 
tenaciously  and  fondly  to  it  or  to  its  representative. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RBVIVAL  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  SPBCXTLATIONS  DT  THE  SBVUNTElNTif 
CBNTUBY. — ^DBSCAETES  AND  SPINOZA  :  THEIR  INPLUBNCB  ON 
THEOLOGY. 

Fboh  Germany  we  turn  toward  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  philosophical  speculations  that  had  agitated 
the  thinking  world  during  the  middle  ages  had  now 
assumed  a  quiescent  form,  and  given  place  to  the  conflicts 
between  those  denominations  which  had  arisen  after  Pro- 
testantism had  become  a  fact.  It  was  proper  enough  that 
the  lines  of  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  Bomau 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  the  several  Protestant  sects  on  the  other.  There 
was  a  necessity,  in  order  to  preserve  the  organic  form  of 
unity,  that  the  various  branches  of  the  Church  should 
establish  their  several  confessions  of  faith,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  repel  each  other's  assaults. 

During  this  necessarily  protracted  period  philosophical 
speculation  was  in  the  background.  There  was,  indeed, 
no  room  for  it  as  yet.  But  in  due  time, — ^after  the  Luther- 
ans and  Beformers  in  Germany,  and  the  Calvinists  and 
Arminians  in  Holland,  had  fought  their  most  decisive 
battles, — philosophy  began  to  emerge  from  its  inactivity. 

It  now  remained  to  be  seen  how  philosophy  would  be 
affected  after  the  establishment  of  Protestantism.  The 
conflicts  of  Scholasticism  and  Aristotelianism,  that  had 
filled  the  lecture-rooms  of  France  with  the  din  of  warfare 
for  centuries,  were  soon  to  receive  their  death-warrant. 
But  what  was  to  take  their  place  ?     Which  one  of  the  old 
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heathen  systetnB  would  Protestftntism  be  likely  to  adopt? 
or  would  the  Protestant  sects  take  dilforont  ones  under 
their  protection,  and  revive  the  old  controversies  P  The 
most  sanguine  and  devout  Protestants  probably  expected 
far  too  much  from  Protestantism.  Most  likely  they  thought 
that  any  of  the  new  confessions  could  destroy  an  opposing 
system  of  philosophy  with  a  few  skilful  blows ;  or  if  they 
did  not  think  destruction  very  desirable,  they  were  of  the 
opinion  that  any  Protestant  confession  could  hold  either  of 
the  old  systems  of  philosophy  in  harmless  control. 

But  an  unanticipated  crisis  occurred.  There  was  a 
Protestantism  in  philosophy,  as  there  had  been  in  religion. 
The  old  issues,  which  Luther  and  Calvin  had  presented, 
were  amplified;  and  the  prevailing  systems  of  philosophy 
were  as  fundamentally  shocked  by  Protestant  philosophers, 
as  Romanism  had  been  by  the  Protestant  divines  of  Wit- 
tenberg and  Geneva.*  Aristotle  suffered  a  worse  defeat 
than  Leo  X,  But  there  was  this  important  divergence  in 
theae  two  Protestant  forms :  R«ligiou8  Protestantism  had 
its  origin  in  faith,  and  was  based  on  the  Scriptures  ;  while 
Philosophical  Protestjintiam  had  its  origin  in  doubt,  and 
in  the  absolute  repudiation  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of 
faith. 

,  was  fortunate  for  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe 
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a  wide  circle  of  knowledge.  He  grew  dissatisfied  with  all 
the  prevailing  systems  of  philosophy;  and  resolving  to 
create  a  new  one^  from  which  he  confidently  expected 
magnificent  results,  he  went  to  Holland  in  1629,  for  the 

{)iirpose  of  there  finding  greater  personal  freedom  and  more 
eisnre  than  could  be  enjoyed  in  France.  He  passed 
twenty  years  of  the  most  active  period  of  his  life  in  Hol- 
land, where  he  had  the  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  most 
abused  and  most  lauded  men  of  his  century.  In  1649,  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  to 
visit  Stockholm,  where  he  died  in  1650.* 

Descartes  was  one  of  the  irankest  and  clearest  of  all 
philosophers.  He  remained  true  to  his  first  purpose  of 
erecting  an  original  system ;  and  having  laid  his  ground- 
work, he  made  no  secret  of  its  sceptical  character.  He 
made  doubt  the  kernel  of  his  system,  and  held  that  the 
principle  of  doubt  was  the  only  safe  way  to  true  knowledge. 
It  was  singularly  inconsistent  with  this  view,  that  he 
further  claimed  philosophy  to  bo  a  demonstrable  science. 
He  discarded  all  Scriptural  support  for  his  opinions,  and 
believed  that  a  knowledge  of  being  must  rest  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  consciousness  of  being :  Cogito,  ergo  sum.  This 
much  must  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  from  such  an 
axiom  he  would  resolve  other  certitudes.  The  soul's 
essence  consisted  in  thought ;  but  the  soul  is  imperfect 
and  infinite,  and  therefore  it  cannot  think  on  all  themes 
with  equal  distinctness.  Accordingly,  our  ideas  are  of 
varied  character,  some  being  partially  innate,  some  par- 
tially acquired,  and  some  partially  self-originated. 

Our  idea  of  God  is  chiefly  innate,  according  to  Descartes. 
It  could  come  from  no  other  source  than  the  absolute 
Perfect  Being  who  created  us ;  for  how  could  finite  beings 
form  a  conception  of  an  infinite  substance,  or  of  infinite 
attributes,  unless  the  Infinite  had  given  the  idea  himself? 
Our  next  step  is,  to  examine  the  way  in  which  our  idea 
of  God  has  come  from  God.  It  could  not  have  come 
through  the  senses,  for  ideas  through  them  arise  only  by 
affecting  the  external  organs  of  sense ;  neither  have  we 
devised  it,  for  we  can  neither  add  to  it  nor  diminish  it. 

*  TetmemATin's  Manual  o/ Hisioiy  of  Fhilosophy,  pp.  804,305.  Here 
is  a  complete  bibliography  of  Descartes'  works,  and  also  of  the  works  of 
the  same  period  bearing  on  his  system. 
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Hence  God  niiist  have  given  it;  and  oor  first  groat  proff 
for  the  being  of  God  is  the  fact  that  we  find  the  idea  of  a 
God  within  ua,  and  that  God  alone  is  the  cause  of  its 
being.  Further,  the  being  of  a  God  may  be  inferred  from 
our  own  impei'fection,  and  especially  from  a  knowledge 
of  oiir  own  imperfection.  Bat  the  highest  and  plainest 
proof  of  a  G'ld  in  that  which  is  gained  fi'om  the  conception 
of  a  God.  The  mind  singles  out  its  chief  idea,  that  of  the 
most  perfect  being,  and  perceives  that  this  has  not  only 
the  posaibihty  of  existence,  bnt  that  it  possesses  necessary 
existence  in  itself.  Ko  other  idea,  which  the  mind  finils 
within  itself,  contains  necessary  existence ;  but  from  the 
idea  of  the  highest  being,  existence  cannot  be  separated 
without  contradiction.     Our  prejudices  alone  keep  ua  from 

Ha\*iug  learned  the  existence  of  God,  all  now  becomes 
plain.  Before  attaining  this,  all  was  in  doubt;  but  now 
all  is  eusy.  Our  knowledge  of  God  being  indisputably 
clear,  all  other  knowledge  must  be  equntly  decided. 

Descartes  defined  substance,  as  that  which  so  exists  that 
it  needs  nothing  else  for  its  existence.  In  this  highest 
sense  God  is  the  only  substance.  God,  as  the  infinite  snb- 
Btance,  has  bis  gronnd  in  himself,  is  the  cause  of  himself. 
The  two  created  snbstancea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thinking 
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staading  extends  only  to  those  few  objects  whicli  are  pre- 
sented to  it^  and  its  knowledge  is  always  very  limited;  on 
the  contrary^  the  will  may  appear  in  some  sense  infinite, 
because  we  perceive  nothing  which  can  be  the  object  of 
any  other  wiU,  even  of  that  immense  one  which  is  in  God, 
to  which  ours  may  not  extend  also.*  If  any  one  wish  to 
know  the  proof  of  the  freedom  of  the  wiU,  Descartes 
answers  ''  that  the  liberty  of  our  will  is  known  without 
proof,  by  the  sole  experience  that  we  have  of  it/^  The 
soul  of  man  is  endowed  with  a  natural  immortality ;  for  its 
nature  is  to  think,  and  if  to  think  once,  then  always. 
Besides,  the  soul  has  no  natural  affinity  for  the  body.  But 
this  natural  immortality  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  its 
future,  like  everything  else,  depends  upon  the  inscrutable 
will  of  Grod.f  Therefore,  Descartes^  belief  in  man's  im- 
mortality was  defective.  In  writing  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  he  says,  "  As  for  the  state  of  the  soul  after  this 
life,  I  have  much  less  acquaintance  with  it  than  Digby ;  for, 
putting  aside  what  faith  teaches  us,  I  confess  that  on  the 
footing  of  natural  reason  alone,  we  may  make  many  con- 
jectures in  our  own  favour,  and  entertain  heauti/ul  hopes, 
but  not  one  assurance  *'% 

The  philosophical  system  of  Descartes,  elaborated  with 
such  ease  and  general  fidelity  to  his  first  principles, 
gained  marvellous  power  over  the  European  mind.  He 
had  been  dead  but  sixteen  years,  when  his  remains  were 
removed  from  Stockholm,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
taken  to  France,  and  interred  in  the  church  of  St  Gre- 
nevi^ve  du  Mont,  amid  solemn  ceremonies,  and  the  pro- 
found sorrow  of  nearly  the  whole  of  France.  Often  the 
pulpit  and  the  press  were  alike  loud  in  his  praise.  His 
mfluence  became  very  perceptible  upon  current  literature, 
and  he  was  likely  to  be  installed  as  the  possessor  of  a 
stable  and  permanent  throne.  His  school  increased  in 
numbers,  and  gained  power  in  the  Netherlands  and  Prance, 
though  interdictions  were  directed  against  it  in  Hol- 
land by  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1656,  and  in  Italy  in 
1663.  Its  progress  was  not  so  great  in  England,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  though  it  produced  important  effects  on  all 

*PnHeima,  Part  I.  35. 

t  Letter  to  P.  Mensenne,  viii.  p.  431. 

X  Lettres,  ix.  p.  3C9. 
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departments    of    moral    pkiloaophy,    logic,    metaphysics, 
morals,*  and  theology. t 

Carteaianism  was  opposed  abroad  by  such  men  as 
Hobbes,  Gassendi,  and  Huot;  and  at  home  by  Voetius, 
Schook,  and  others.  It  was  pronounced  unmitigated 
scepticism  by  some  of  the  best  scholars  in  Germany,  and 
vigorous  and  successiiil  efforts  were  made  in  Tubingen, 
Jena,  Altdorf,  and  Leipzig,  to  prevent  its  successful  propa- 
gation in  the  youthful  mind  of  Germany.  But  the  conflict 
between  its  friends  and  enemies  was  waged  with  no  little 
acrimony,  and  for  some  time  the  issue  seemed  doubtful. 
Finally,  from  unospected  causes,  Descartes'  system  gave 
evidence  of  decline,  and  when  once  it  bad  commenced  to 
lose  its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  it  relaxed  very 
rapidly.  The  reasons  for  its  unanticipated  dethronement 
were :  the  growth  and  supremacy  of  Locke's  sensational 
system,  the  proved  inability  to  solve  many  questions  that 
it  attempted,  and  finally,  Newton's  discoveries,  and  the 
progress  of  natural  sciences,  which,  by  disproving  his 
scientific  theories,  destroyed  public  confidence  in  the 
remaining  portions  of  his  system.  An  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  George 
Hermes,  to  elevate  the  Cartesian  ^stem  once  more  to 
influence.     But  in  consecfuence  of  a  Papal  bnll,  which  was 
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masters  of  the  Jewish  school  in  Amsterdam^  and  also  of  the 
chief  rabbi^  Morteihk^  who  instructed  him  in  the  Talmud 
and  Cabbala.  But  Spinoza,  boy  as  he  was,  of  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  was  suspected  of  heresy.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  judges,  who  were  satisfied  of  his  defection  from 
the  Jewish  faith.  The  synagogue  ofieredhim  one  thousand 
florins  annually  if  he  would  be  silent,  and  occasionally 
attend  their  religious  ceremonies.  But  he  indignantly 
refiised  the  bid.  He  was  afterwards  excommunicated 
before  a  vast  assembly,  a  step  which  he  had  anticipated  by 
withdrawing  from  the  synagogue.  He  was  exiled  from 
Amsterdam,  and  after  living  iu  an  unsettled  condition  for 
some  time,  he  finally  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  hiw 
few  friends,  and  resided  at  the  Hague. 

Spinoza  was  now  alone  with  the  thoughts  which  ever 
occupied  his  mind.  He  lived  in  perfect  retirement;  his 
parents,  early  friends,  and  national  faith,  having  been 
renounced.  He  was  never  married.  According  to  the 
requisition  of  the  Talmud,  which  enjoins  all  scholars  to 
learn  some  mechanical  art,  Spinoza  chose  that  of  polish- 
ing glasses  for  telescopes,  microscopes,  and  other  instru- 
ments. It  was  by  this  humble  means  that  he  supported 
himself,  and  repeatedly  refused  offers  of  large  sums  of 
money.  His  manner  of  life  was  ascetically  simple.  He 
boarded  in  an  humble  family,  and  furnished  his  own  meals. 
From  accounts  found  among  his  papers,  it  appears  that 
he  lived  a  whole  day  on  milk-soup  made  with  butter, 
costing  three  sous,  together  with  a  pot  of  beer  for  a  sou 
and  a  half.  He  was  thin,  delicate,  and  consumptive  from 
his  youth.  Colerus  thus  describes  his  person :  "  He  was 
a  man  of  middle  height;  he  had  well-proportioned  fea- 
tures, his  skin  darkish,  his  hair  curled  and  black,  so  that 
by  his  mien  one  easily  recognized  him  as  a  descendant 
of  the  Portuguese  Jews.  For  his  dress,  he  took  very 
little  heed  to  it,  saying  that  it  is  contrary  to  good  sense 
to  give  a  valuable  wrapper  to  things  of  nought,  or  of  Httle 
value."  He  never  troubled  any  one  about  the  house,  but 
was  always  very  attentive  and  sympathetic  to  any  member 
who  might  be  sick.  One  day,  when  his  landlady  asked 
him  if  he  thought  she  could  be  saved  in  that  religion  which 
she  professed,  he  replied:  ''Your  religion  is  good,  you 
should  not  seek  any  other,  nor  doubt  that  you  can  be 
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saved  in  it,  provided  that,  while  you  cling  to  piety,  you 
lead  at  the  same  time  a  tranquil  and  peaceable  life/^ 

Let  us  turn  from  the  emaciated  boarder  in  the  house 
of  Van  der  Spyck,  on  the  Pavelioengracht,  at  the  Hague^ 
to  the  thinker  and  philosopher ;  from  Spinoza  the  unpre- 
possessing recluse,  smoking  his  occasional  pipe  of  tobacco, 
and  laughing  aloud  over  the  mortal  combats  between  the 
spiders  and  flies  that  he  had  long  sought  and  carefully 
marshalled  in  battle-array,  to  Spinoza  the  laborious  author, 
the  real  founder  of  the  whole  Rationalistic  scheme,  and 
the  parent  of  the  multiform  Pantheism  of  our  day.  Spi- 
noza^s  first  work  was  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy ;  and  the  germ  of  his  Ethica,  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.  His 
second  work,  Tractatus  TTieologico-Polittcus,  was  published 
anonymously  in  1670.  While  it  treats  of  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State  in  a  general  sense,  it  discusses  the  whole 
subject  of  biblical  criticism,  and  contains  severe  attacks 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear,  concise,  and  flowing  style ;  is  full  of  burning  en- 
thusiasm, but  without  the  luxuriance  that  one  might  ex- 
pect with  so  much  ardour ;  abounds  in  the  most  studied, 
and  therefore  most  dangerous,  opinions  on  exegesis,  evi- 
dences, and  dogmatic  theology ;  and  is  the  real  text  from 
which  nearly  every  school  of  sceptical  thinkers  has  been 
preaching  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Spinoza  contends,  in 
this  work,  for  the  liberation  of  opinion  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  State ;  and  this  was 
evidently  the  political  object  of  the  work.  But  his  real 
purpose  was  rather  theological  than  political.  He  held 
that  doctrines  are  distinct  from  religion.  Religion  is  not 
doctrine,  nor  worship,  but  the  love  of  God  and  our  reli- 
gion. The  expression  of  real  religion  is  piety  and  obedi- 
ence. Doctrines  belong  solely  to  philosophy,  In  proof 
of  these  positions,  look  at  the  Bible.  Is  not  a  fact,  which 
is  there  mentioned,  one  thing,  and  the  colouring  it  gets 
from  the  historian  quite  another  ?  Is  not  the  Pentateuch 
a  medley  of  early  fragments ;  is  not  prophecy  an  unusual 
force  of  imagination,  and  were  not  the  prophets  men  of 
remarkable  natural  gifts ;  was  not  Daniel  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding his  own  revelations,  even  when  explained; 
was  not  Mohammed  on  a  level  with  the  Hebrew  prophets ; 
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and  was  not  miracle^  because  a  violation  of  natore^s  ne- 
cessary^ fixed^  and  immutable  laws^  utterly  impossible  f  ^ 
The  Tractatus  Theologico-Folitidis  was  suppressed  on  its 
first  appearance^  because  of  its  heretical  opinions ;  but  it 
was  reprinted  in  several  countries^  and  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  European  mind. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  have  been  in  the  opinion 
of  many  concerning  Descartes'  scepticism,  none  could  ex- 
ist in  reference  to  Spinoza.  The  whole  Christian  Church, 
not  less  than  the  Jewish,  pronounced  him  a  heretic  of 
unmitigated  character.  His  face  was  caricatured,  and 
pains  were  taken  to  scatter  broadcast  throughout  the 
country  pictures  representing  him  with  Satanic  features, 
his  hand  armed  with  serpents,  and  with  such  legends  as 
"Benedict  Spinoza,  Jew  and  Atheist,"  and  "Benedict 
Spinoza,  Prince  of  Atheists,  bearing  upon  his  face  the 
marks  of  reprobation."  Even  sceptics  themselves  have 
united  in  declaring  him  an  atheist.  Boyle  defines  Spino- 
zism  as  "  a  regular  system  of  atheism ; "  and  Voltaire 
represents  its  author  as  a  thin,  sallow  Jew,  walking  de- 
liberately up  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  saying,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  "  Pardon  me,  but  between  ourselves,  I  don't 
think  you  are  in  existence !  "f 

Spinoza's  philosophical  system,  though  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  his  religious  opinions,  as  expressed  in  the 
Tractatus,  is  yet  independent  of  that  book.  It  was  sys- 
tematically elaborated  in  a  work  written  1663 — 1666,  and 
published  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of,  Ethica  Ordine 
Geometrico  Demonatrata,  This  was  the  greatest  fruit  of  his 
pen,  but  it  was  not  published  during  his  lifetime  because 
he  wished  to  live  as  far  removed  from  the  discomforts  of 
controversy  as  possible.  "In  this  strange  book,"  says 
M.  Saisset,  "  the  idea  over  which  he  had  long  brooded, 
had  assumed  its  definite  shape.  Had  he  hved  fifty  years 
longer,  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  he  would  have 
wished  to  change   a   syllable."     The  Ethica  presents   a 

*  Saisset,  Es$ay  on  Beligious Fhilotophy  (Clark;  Edmburgh,  1863),  toL 
i.  pp.  92,  93. 

t  **  Alors  un  petit  Juif,  an  long  nez,  au  teint  bl6me  cach^  sous  le  man- 
teau  de  Descartes,  son  maltre,  et  marcbant  a  pas  compt^,  s'approcba  da 
grand  £tre :  '  Pardonnez-moi,  dit-il,  en  lui  parlant  tout  bas,  mais  je  pense, 
entre  nous,  que  vous  u'existez  pas.' 
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mathematical  appearance,  and  ia  divided  and  subdivided 
into  definitions,  axiums,  postulates,  prop oaiti one,  corol- 
laries, and  scliolia. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Spinoza,  aa  defined  and  de- 
fended in  the  Eiliica,  rests  upon  the  three  fundamentiil 
conceptions  of  snbstance,  attribute,  and  mode. 

The  idea  of  substance  is  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  of  the 
perfect;  and  substance  is  being,  absolute  being,  beyond 
which  no  being  can  be  conceived.  Substance  has  attri- 
butes, among  which  is  thought ;  and  thought  is  not  ex- 
tension, and  extension  is  not  thought ;  but  they  are  both 
infinite,  though  the  infinity  ia  relative.  This  substance, 
of  which  thought  ia  an  attribute,  is  God.  Such  a  view 
of  Deity  ia  opposed  to  the  Scriptural  representation  of 
the  Divine  Being,  as  at  once  spiritual  and  personal.  Our 
knowledge  of  God,  according  to  him,  is  reduced  to  two 
propositions:  God  is  absolute  extension ;  God  is  absolute 
thought.  God  is  therefore  substance,  and  nothing  more ; 
understanding  and  will  cannot  be  predicated  of  him ;  he 
does  not  work  for  an  end;  and  the  world  is  not  at  all  the 
fruit  of  the  Divine  will  or  thought, 

Man  is  a  aoul  joined  to  a  body,  with  which  it  is  some- 
what acquainted,  and  therefore  with  other  bodies.     Here 
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infinite  series  of  souls  and  of  ideas  expresses  tlie  essence 
ofGh>d.  Man  is  the  identity  in  Gt)d  of  the  human 'soul 
and  the  human  body  *  and  the  soul  is  nothing  but  a  mode 
of  the  Divine  substance,  while  the  body  is  another ;  the 
body  being  a  compound  of  molecules,  and  the  soul  a  com- 
pound of  ideas.  The  soul  is  '^an  idea  compounded  of 
various  ideas ; ''  and  it  cannot  have  faculties. 

We  now  have  a  view  of  Spinoza^s  Pantheism.  Man  is, 
in  part,  the  Infinite, — "  God,  the  intelligence  of  God,  and 
the  things  which  it  conceives,  only  make  one  thing.'* 
Goodness,  applied  to  man,  is  utility ;  and  utility  is  that 
which  promotes  joy  or  removes  sorrow.  Human  life  is  a 
series  of  successive  states,  but  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  free-will,  guilt  and  reward,  or  sin.  The  most  per- 
fect life  is  that  which  is  controlled  by  reason  and  not  by 
the  appetite.  Evil,  or  sin,  is  6nly  relative,  since  it  must 
exist  by  Divine  appointment.  Man's  highest  existence 
is  knowledge,  and  that  only  is  useful  which  increases  our 
sphere  of  knowledge.  Spinoza  rejected  the  dualism  of 
Descartes,  and  therefore  could  not  find  a  place  in  hid 
system  for  the  moral  immortality  of  the  sord.  Some  of 
the  souPs  attributes  are  dependent  on  the  body  for  ex- 
istence ;  hence,  after  death,  the  memory,  imagination^ 
the  passive  faculties,  perish  with  the  body.  They  carry 
with  them  the  corrupt  part  of  our  human  nature,  and 
reason,  our  highest  endowment,  alone  remains.  Man  is 
therefore  the  gainer,  from  rational  grounds,  by  the  death 
which  he  sufiers.  The  highest  life  which  is  led  on  earth 
is  that  of  the  wise  man, — the  sage  who  obeys  his  own 
reason.  The  Ethica  concludes  thus :  "  The  principles 
which  I  have  established  make  us  clearly  see  the  excel- 
lence of  the  sage,  and  his  superiority  over  the  ignorant 
soul,  who  is  led  by  blind  passion.  The  latter,  besides 
being  tossed  about  in  a  thousand  ways  by  exterior  causes, 
and  never  coming  into  possession  of  a  true  peace  of  soul, 
lives  in  forgetfulness  of  himself,  of  God,  and  of  all  things. 
For  him,  to  cease  to  suflTer,  is  to  cease  to  be.  On  the 
contrary,  the  soul  of  the  sage  can  scarcely  be  troubled. 
Possessing,  by  a  sort  of  eternal  necessity,  the  conscious- 
ness of  himself,  and  of  God,  and  of  all  things,  he  never 
ceases  to  be,  and  he  possesses  for  ever  true  peace  of 
soul." 
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We  have  meBtioned  the  popular  opposition  to  Spinoza. 
Such  was  his  late;  but  in  due  time  it  became  very  evi- 
dent that  he  waa  beginning  to  wield  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  Church  of  Holland,  The  originality  of  his  views, 
the  forcible  manner  in  which  he  communicated  them,  the 
remarkable  simplicity  of  his  private  life,  and,  above  all, 
the  activenras  of  his  mmd,  created  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion after  his  death  occurred.  Becker,  a  fellow-country- 
man, says,  "  We  must  confess  that  Spinoza's  views  have 
become  circulated  and  rooted  among  all  classes  of  people, 
BO  that  the  courts  of  rulers  have  been  invaded,  and  many 
of  the  best  minds  have  been  infected.  People  in  civil 
life  have  been  led  by  them  to  atheism,  and  the  number  of 
those  is  greatly  increased  who  adhere  to  their  religion 
and  their  confession  of  faith  as  a  sort  of  accomplishment 
(voegolijkheid),  and  they  do  thia  more  from  human  than 
divine  reasons."  *  The  publisher  Cuper  says,  in  the 
preface  to  a  work,  that  atheism  is  greatly  increaaed.  A 
book  pablished  in  l(i98  maintains,  that  no  three  physi- 
cians can  be  found  together,  of  whom  one  is  not  an  atheist. 
H.  W.  Ludolph,  writing  from  London  to  his  brother,  G. 
M.  Ludolph,  in  1709,  says,  "  Spinoziam  has  spread  here 
excesBively,  as  well  as  in  Holland." 

In  due  time,  Spinoza  was  installed  in  Germany  j  and 
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important  step  that  infidelity  has  taken^  fron^  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century^  down  to  the  fanciful 
arithmetical  objections  of  Colenso  to  the  Pentateuch^  and 
to  the  beautiful  but  incorrect  portrait  of  the  Redeemer  in 
JScce  Homo.  ''  Wherever,"  says  Farrar,  applying  Spino- 
zism  to  one  department  of  doubt,  "the  disbelief  in  the 
supernatural  has  arisen  from  a  priori  considerations,  and 
expressed  itself,  not  with  allegations  of  conscious  fraud 
against  the  devotees  of  religion,  nor  with  attempts  to 
explain  it  away  as  merely  mental  reaUsm,  but  with  asser- 
tions that  miracles  are  impossible,  and  nature  an  un- 
changing whole ;  this  disbelief,  whether  insinuating  itself 
into  the  defence  of  Christianity,  or  marking  the  attack  on 
it,  has  been  a  reproduction  of  Spinoza."* 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE   POPULAB    PHILOSOPHY    OP    WOLFF.  —  SCEPTICAL 
TENDENCIES   FROM   ABROAI>. 

The  struggle  between  the  Pietists  and  the  Orthodox 
siibsided  on  the  appearance  of  WolflPs  demonstrative  philo- 
sophy. The  Church  was  glad  enough  to  offer  the  friendly 
hand  to  Pietism  when  she  saw  her  faith  threatened  by 
this  ruthless  foe ;  and  if  the  followers  of  Spener  had 
refused  to  accept  it,  their  success  would  have  been  far 
more  probable.  Leibnitz  was  the  father  of  Wolff's  system. 
Descartes  had  protested  against  any  exteraal  authority  for 
the  first  principles  of  belief,  Leibnitz  and  Spinoza  following 
him,  though  in  different  directions.t  Leibnitz  had  no 
system  in  reality,  and  it  was  only  from  certain  well-known 
views  on  particular  points  that  we  can  infer  his  general 
direction  of  opinion.  He  sought  to  prove  the  conformity 
of  reason  with  a  belief  in  revelation  on  the  principle  that 

*  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought,  page  114. 
t  Farrar,  Critical  Uiatory  of  Free  Thought,  p.  214. 
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two  tmtlia  eannob  contradict  each  other.  His  doctrine  of 
monads  and  preeatablished  harmony  was  opposed  to  tho 
Scriptural  and  eccle si aaticftl  doctrine  of  creation,  inasmuch 
as  by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  atoms  the  Creator 
was  thrown  too  much  in  the  shade,*  He  wrote  his 
TMoiiic^e  for  the  benefit  of  learned  and  theological  circles, 
and  both  aa  a  statesman  and  author  he  acquired  great 
celebrity  for  hia  vaat  acquirements  and  diseriminaiing 
mind. 

But  tho  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  was  confined  to  the 
learned ;  and  bad  it  been  left  solely  to  itself,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  never  have  attracted  great  attention  or  poe- 
sesaodmuchimportance  in  the  history  of  thought.  ButWoW, 
who  studied  all  his  works  with  the  greatest  care,  deduced 
from  them  certain  summaries  of  argument,  which,  with 
such  others  of  his  own  as  he  felt  disposed  to  incorporate 
with  them,  he  published  and  taught.  Whatever  censure 
we  may  cast  upon  Wolff,  we  cannot  ignore  his  good  inten- 
tions. Even  before  his  birth,  ho  had  been  consecrated  by 
his  father  to  the  service  of  God  :  and  when  he  was  old 
enough  to  manifest  hia  own  taste,  he  showed  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  theological  study.  He  says  of  himself, 
"  Having  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology  by  a  vow, 
I  also  had  chosen  it  for  myself,  and  my  intention  has  a!) 
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so  plain  by  matliematical  demonstration  that  it  mnst  be 
accepted.     Bat  the  poison  of  his  theory  lay  in  the  assump- 
tion that  what  could  not  be  mathematically  demonstrated 
was  either  not  true  or  not  fit  to  be  taught.     He  sets  out 
with  the  principle  that  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of 
knowing  truth.     He  divides  his  philosophy  into  two  parts : 
first,  the  theoretical ;  second,  the  practical.    The  former  he 
subdivides  into  logic^  metaphysics^  and  physics ;  the  latter 
into  morals,  natural   right,  and  politics.      He  admits  a 
revelation,  and  proves  its  possibility  by  maintaining  that 
God  can  do  whatever  he  wishes.     But  this  revelation  must 
have  signs  in  itself,  by  which  it  may  be  known.     First, 
It  must  contain  something  necessary  for  man  to  know, 
which  he  cannot  learn  in  any  other  way.     Second.  The 
things  revealed  must  not  be  opposed  to  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  they  must  not  be  self-contradictory ;  a  thing  is 
above  reason  and  contrary  to  reason  when  opposed  to  these 
principles.     Third,  A  divine  revelation  can  contain  neither 
anything   which   contradicts  reason  and   experience,  nor 
anything  which  may  be  learned  from  them,  for  God  is 
omniscient, — he  knows  the  general  as  well  as  the  particular, 
and  he  cannot  be  deceived.     Necessary  truths  are  those 
the   contrary  of  which   is  impossible;  accidental  truths, 
those  of  which  the   contrary    is  impossible   only  under 
certain  conditions.     Now,  revelation  could  not  contradict 
necessary  truths ;  but  it  may  appear  to  contradict  those 
which  are  accidental.     Geometrical  truths  are  necessary, 
and  therefore  revelation  could  not  oppose  them;  but  as 
accidental  truths  refer  to  the  changes  of  natural  things,  it 
follows  that   these   may   be   apparently   contradicted  by 
revelation ;  though  if  we  search  minutely,  we  shall  at  last 
be  able  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  contradictions.    Fourth, 
Bevelation  cannot  command  anything  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  nature  of  existence  and  of  the  mind,  for  whatever  is 
opposed   to   the   laws   of  nature   is   equally   opposed  to 
those  of  reason.     Fifth,  When  it  can  be  proved  that  he 
who  declares  that  he  has  received  a  divine  revelation  has 
arrived  at  his  knowledge  by  the  natural  use  of  his  mental 

fowers,  then  his  declaration  cannot  be  considered  true.  Sixth. 
n  a  revelation  all  things  ou^ht  to  be  expressed  in  such 
words,  or  by  such  signs,  that  ne  who  is  the  object  of  it  can 
clearly  recognize  the  divine  action.     For  God  knows  all 
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possible  symbolical  meana  of  knowledge,  and  does  notbing 
witbout  a  purpose. 

These  views  Wolff  tangbt  from  bis  univeraity-chair  in 
Halle,  atid  disseminated  throogbout  the  land  in  publications 
under  various  titles.  He  aimed  to  reach  not  only  the 
young  theologians  and  all  who  were  likely  to  wield  a  great 
public  influence,  but  to  ao  popularize  his  system  that  the 
unthinking  masses  might  become  hia  followers.  He  suc- 
ceeded. Even  Roman  Catholics  embraced  his  tenets,  and 
he  was  accnstomcd  to  say,  with  evident  satisfaction,  that 
bis  tert-books  were  used  at  Ingolstadt,  Vienna,  and  Rome, 
ITie  glaring  defect  of  his  philosophy  was  hia  application  of 
the  formal  logical  process  to  theology.  He  reduced  the 
ezamination  of  truth  to  a  purely  mechanical  operation. 
The  effect  was  soon  seen.  When  hie  students  began  to 
fill  tbe  pulpits  the  people  heard  cold  and  stately  logic,  ex- 
tended definitions,  and  frequent  mathematical  phrases. 
Think  of  the  clergy  feeding  their  flocks  on  such  food  ae 
the  following  :  "  God — a  being  itho  svpj/oris  ail  the  Korld 
at  oim  time ;"  "  Preidablished  Iiamtony — Me  eierrtal  union  of 
things ;  "  "  Ratio  injficiena — the  sufficient  ground  ,■ "  with 
many  other  arid  definitions  of  the  same  class.  One 
preacher,  in  explaining  tbe  eighth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
thought  it  necessary,    when    noticing  the    fact    of  Jesus 
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lished  under  the  extended  name  of  ''  The  Divine  Writings 
before  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah.  The  First  Part,  contain- 
ing the  Laws  of  the  Israels  J'  The  WolfiBan  adepts  wrote 
for  Moabites,  Maabs  ;  for  the  Apostle  Peter,  Peter  the 
Ambassador. 

Wolff's  hfe  was  full  of  incident.  The  first  publications 
he  issued  after  his  appointment  to  the  mathematical  pro- 
fessorship were  on  subjects  within  his  appropriate  sphere 
of  instruction.  Here  he  first  acquired  his  Aindamental 
principle  of  mathematical  demonstration  applied  to  the- 
ology,  and  henceforth  his  mind  was  bent  on  philosophical 
and  theological  themes.  We  are  reminded  of  the  same 
process  of  mental  action  in  Bishop  Colenso.  In  a  late 
catalogue  of  his  works,  we  have  counted  twelve  mathe- 
matical text-books.  These  are  at  least  an  index  of  his 
attachment  to  mathematical  demonstration ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  an  ill-regulated  mind  should  fall  into  Wolff's 
error  of  applying  the  same  method  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
Bishop's  works  find  their  exact  prototype  in  the  *^ Reasonable 
Thoughts  of  Ood^'  "  Natural  Theology ;'  and  "  Moral  Philo- 
sophy,^' of  Christian  Wolff.  The  mathematical  professor 
at  Halle  was  not  long  in  exposing  his  views ;  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  gave  umbrage  to  his  Pietistic  associates. 
His  offence  reached  its  climax  when  he  delivered  a  public 
discourse  on  the  Morals  of  Confucius,  which  he  applauded 
most  enthusiastically.  The  Rector  of  the  university, 
Francke,  requested  the  use  of  the  manuscript,  which  the 
author  refused  to  grant.  Influence  was  brought  to  bear 
agaiust  Wolff  at  court;  and  when  it  was  represented  that 
if  his  teachings  were  propagated  any  further  they  would 
produce  defection  in  the  army,  Frederic  William  I.  issued 
a  decree  of  deposition  from  his  chair,  and  banishment  from 
his  dominions  within  forty-eight  hours,  on  penalty  of  death. 
This  occurred  in  1 723.  After  Frederic  the  Great  ascended 
the  throne,  and  began  to  countenance  the  increasing 
sceptical  tendencies  of  the  day,  he  recalled  him,  in  1740, 
to  his  former  position.  He  was  received,  it  is  true,  with 
some  enthusiasm,  but  his  success  as  a  lecturer  and  preacher 
had  passed  its  zenith.  Of  his  reception  at  Halle  after  his 
long  absence  he  thus  writes,  with  no  little  sense  of  self- 
gratulation :  '^  A  great  multitude  of  students  rode  out  of 
the  city  to  meet  me,  in  order  to  invite  me  formally.     They 
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Iwere  attended  by  six  glittering  postilliona.  AU  the 
Ivillagers  along  the  roadside  came  out  of  their  towns,  and 
1  anxiously  awiiited  my  arrival.  When  we  reached  Halle,  all 
■  the  streets  and  market-placee  were  filled  with  an  immense 
I  concourse  of  people,  and  I  celebrated  my  jubilee  amidst  a 

I  universal  jubOee.     In  the  street,  opposite  the  house  which 

I I  had  rented  as  my  place  of  residence,  there  was  gathered 
1  band  of  music,  which  received  me  and  my  attendants 

I  with  joyous  strains.  The  press  of  the  multitude  was'so 
I  great  that  I  could  hardly  descend  from  my  carriage  and 
I  find  my  way  to  my  rooms.  My  arrival  was  announced  on 
I  the  same  evening  to  the  professors  and  all  the  dignitaries 
I  of  the  city.  On  the  following  day  they  called  upon  me, 
I  and  gave  me  warm  greetings  of  welcome  and  esteem. 
I  Among  all  the  rest  I  was  received  and  welcomed  by  Dr 
1  Lange,  who  wished  me  the  greatest  success,  and  assured 
's  friendship  ;  of  course  I  promised  to  visit  him  in 
I  return." 

Verily  this  was  an  tspoeh  in  thoologioal  history.  It 
I  proves  how  thoroughly  the  Wolffian  philosophy  had  im- 
I  pregnated  the  common  classes.  They  had  learned  its 
I  principles  thoroughly,  and  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  cen- 
■  has   not  fully  disabused   them  of  its    errors.     The 
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take  of  tbe  Lord^s  Sapper  on  the  same  day^  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  be  present^  inasmuch  as 
I  should  not  like  to  change  my  intention ;  yet  I  will  con- 
sider the  matter  with  my  minister.  Signed,  Christian 
Wolff,  1717/^ 

Of  the  relations  of  the  Wolffian  philosophy  to  the 
theology  of  one  century  ago,  and  of  its  general  SAtion- 
alistic  bearing,  Mr  Farrar  says,  ''The  system  soon  be- 
came universally  dominant.  Its  orderly  method  possessed 
the  fascination  which  belongs  to  any  encyclopaedic  view 
of  human  knowledge.  It  coincided,  too,  with  the  tone 
of  the  age.  Really  opposed,  as  Cartesianism  has  been  in 
France,  to  the  scholasticism  which  still  reigned,  its  dog- 
matic form  nevertheless  bore  such  external  similarity  to 
it,  that  it  fell  in  with  the  old  literary  tastes.  The  evil 
effects  which  it  subsequently  produced  in  reference  to 
religion  were  due  only  to  the  point  of  view  which  it  ulti- 
mately induced.  Like  Locke's  work  on  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity,  it  stimulated  intellectual  speculation 
concerning  revelation.  By  suggesting  attempts  to  deduce 
a  priori  Qie  necessary  character  of  religious  truths,  it 
turned  men's  attention  more  than  ever  away  from  spirit- 
ual religion  to  theology.  The  attempt  to  demonstrate 
everything  caused  dogmas  to  be  viewed  apart  from  their 
practical  aspect ;  and  men  being  compelled  to  discard  the 
previous  method  of  drawing  philosophy  out  of  Scripture, 
an  independent  philosophy  was  created,  and  Scripture 
compared  with  its  discoveries.  Philosophy  no  longer  re- 
lied on  Scripture,  but  Scripture  rested  on  philosophy. 
Dogmatic  theology  was  made  a  part  of  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy. This  was  the  mode  in  which  Wolff's  philosophy 
ministered  indirectly  to  the  creation  of  the  disposition 
to  make  Scriptural  dogmas  submit  to  reason,  which  was 
denominated  Rationalism.  The  empire  of  it  was  undis- 
puted during  the  whole  of  the  middle  part  of  the  century, 
until  it  was  expelled,  toward  the  close,  by  the  partial 
introduction  of  Locke's  philosophy,  and  of  the  system  of 
Kant,  as  well  as  by  the  growth  of  classical  erudition,  and 
of  a  native  literature.''  * 

Wolff  was  succeeded  by  a  school  of  no  ordinary  ability. 

♦  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought,  pp.  215,  216. 
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But  hia  diaciplea  did  not  strictly  follow  him ;  they  went 
not  only  the  length  that  he  did,  but  much  further.  Their 
thinking  and  literary  labour  circled  about  inspiration. 
It  was  evident  that  they  were  intent  upon  solviuj^  the 
problem  and  handing  the  doctrine  over  to  the  world  as 
entitled  to  respect  and  unalterable.  Baumgartea  was  the 
connecting  hnk  between  the  Pietism  of  Spener  and  the 
Rationalism  of  Semler.  He  was  the  Buccessor  of  Wolff 
in  the  university -chair  of  Halle,  and,  as  such,  the  eyes  of 
the  people  were  turned  toward  him.  His  acquirements 
were  versatile,  for  he  studied  every  subject  of  theology 
with  poetic  enthusiasm.  Nor  was  he  a  superficial  student 
merely;  and  his  opponents  well  knew  tlmt  in  him  they 
had  found  no  mean  adept  in  philosophy,  theology,  her- 
meneutics,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  His  writings  bear 
a  strong  impress  of  llluminism,  but  he  contributed  most 
to  tho  formation  of  Rationahstic  theology  by  training 
Semler  for  his  groat  destructive  mission.  He  acknow- 
ledged tho  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Scripture,  bot 
reduced  inspiration  to  an  iniluence  which  God  exercises 
over  the  mental  faculties.  Both  he  and  ToUner  declared 
that  the  Spirit  had  pei-mitted  each  writer  to  compose  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  powers  of  his  mind,  aad  to  arrange 
'  B  according  to  his  own  oompreheneion  of  them. 
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cism ;  but  the  revealed  or  epiritaal  light  is  always  clearer, 
and  does  not  call  for  much  inquiry.  There  may  be  differ- 
ences between  the  two^  but  there  can  be  no  contradic- 
tion. "  The  revelation  in  Scripture/'  he  says,  "  is  a  greater 
and  more  perfect  means  of  salvation.  Both  the  natural 
light  and  revelation  lead  the  man  who  follows  them  to 
ssdvation.    Scripture  only  more  ho.'* 

The  historian  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  systematic  and 
steadfast  development  of  scepticism  in  the  lands  south  and 
west  of  Germany.  Many  causes  contributed  to  its  growth 
in  Italy,  whose  prestige  in  war^  extensive  and  still  in- 
creasing commerce,  and  ambitious  and  gifted  rulers,  were 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  vigorous  thought.  The  classics 
became  the  favourite  study,  and  all  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  were  seized  with  avidity,  to  yield,  as  far  as  they 
might,  their  treasure  of  philosophy,  history,  and  poetry. 
Leo  X.  was  notoriously  sceptical,  and,  as  much  from  sym- 
pathy as  pride,  surrounded  himself  with  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  literature  of  the  times.  With  him  morality  was  no 
recommendation.  Two  tendencies  took  positive  form,  as 
the  result  of  the  literary  tastes  of  the  court  and  thinking 
classes ;  first,  a  return  to  heathenism,  produced  by  the 
study  of  the  classics ;  and  second,  a  species  of  pantheism^ 
produced  by  philosophy. 

"We  now  come  to  the  Deism  of  England,  which  not  only 
succeeded  in  corrupting  the  spiritual  life  of  Prance,  but 
became  directly  incorporated  into  the  theology  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  the  so-called  philosophy  of  common  sense. 
The  most  thorough  German  writer  on  the  subject,  Lechler, 
has  well  defined  it,  "  The  elevation  of  natural  religion  to 
be  the  standard  and  rule  of  all  positive  religion,  an  ele- 
vation which  is  supported  by  free  examination  by  means 
of  thinking.^'  It  started  on  the  principle  that  reason  is 
the  source  and  measure  of  truth ;  and  therefore  discarded, 
as  its  nationalistic  offspring  in  Germany,  whatever  was 
miraculous  or  supernatural  in  Christianity.  There  was 
much  earnestness  in  some  of  its  champions;  nor  was 
there  any  absence  of  warm  attachment  to  the  morality 
and  religious  influence  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  it  differed 
widely  from  the  flippancy  and  frivolity  of  the  Deists  of 
France.  We  cannot,  however,  consider  Lord  Herbert's 
serious  reflections  on  the  publication  of  his  chief  work  as 
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a  fair  specimen  of  the  tone  of  liia  cofldjutors.  They  were 
mostly  inferior  to  him  in  this  respect,  though  it  woultl 
not  be  safe  to  say  that  their  influence  on  the  public  mind 
of  Englund  waa  less  baneful  than  Ms,  Having  finished 
his  book,  Traclatus  de  Veritate,  he  hesitated  before  com- 
mitting it  to  the  press,  "  Thus  filled,"  he  says,  "  with 
doubts,  I  was  on  a  bright  summer  day  sitting  in  my 
i-ocim ;  my  window  to  the  south  was  open ;  the  sun  shone 
brightly ;  not  a,  breeze  was  stirring.  I  took  my  book  on 
Truth  into  my  hand,  throw  myself  on  my  knees,  and 
prayed  devoutly  in  the  words,  '  0  thou  one  God,  thou 
Author  of  this  light  which  now  shines  upon  me,  thou 
Giver  of  all  inward  light,  I  implore  thee,  according  to 
thine  infinite  mercy  to  pardon  my  request,  which  is  greater 
than  a  sinner  should  make.  I  am  not  suSicieutly  con- 
vinced whether  I  may  publish  this  book  or  not.  If  its 
])ublication  shall  bo  for  thy  glory,  I  beseech  thee  to  give 
me  a  sign  from  heaven.  If  not,  I  will  suppress  it.'  I 
had  scarcely  finished  these  words  when  a  loud,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  a  gentle  sound  came  from  heaven,  not 
like  any  sound  on  earth.  This  comforted  me  in  such  a 
manner,  and  gave  me  such  a  satisfaction,  that  I  considered 
my  prayer  as  having  been  heard." 
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from  the  fact  that  Voltaire  termed  him  even  too  bitter 
an  opponent  of  Christianity.  Warburton  says,  "  Mr  Pope 
told  me  that,  to  his  knowledge,  I7te  Characteristics  had 
done  more  harm  to  revealed  rehgion  in  England  than  all 
the  other  works  of  infidelity  together."  Collins  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  author  to  the  rise  of  Deism  in 
France.  He  applied  himself  to  the  overthrow  of  all  faith. 
Ignoring  prophecy,  he  held  that  nothing  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament has  any  other  than  a  typical  or  allegorical  bearing 
upon  the  New  Testament. 

WoUaston's  creed  was  the  pursuit  of  happiness  by  the 
practice  of  reason  and  truth.  He  was  the  Epicurean  of 
the  system  which  he  adopted,  ailid  sought  to  prove  that 
religion  is  wholly  independent  of  faith.  He  first  pub- 
lished a  brief  outline  of  his  views  in  a  limited  number  of 
copies,  but  afterwards  prepared  a  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion. Twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold,  and  six  other 
editions  found  a  ready  sale  beftween  1724  and  1738. 
Woolston  strove  to  bring  the  miracles  of  Christ  into  con- 
tempt. Mandeville  and  Morgan,  contemporaries  of  Wool- 
ston, wrote  against  the  state  religion.  Of  Chubb^s  views 
we  can  gather  suflSciently  from  his  three  principles  :  First, 
That  Christ  requires  of  men  that,  with  all  their  heart  and 
all  their  soul,  they  should  follow  the  eternal  and  un- 
chaugeable  precepts  of  natural  morality.  Second.  That 
men,  if  they  transgress  the  laws  of  morality,  must  give 
proofs  of  true  and  genuine  repentance,  because,  without 
such  repentance,  forgiveness  or  pardon  is  impossible. 
Third.  In  order  more  deeply  to  impress  these  principles 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  give  them  a  greater  influence 
upon  their  course  of  action,  Jesus  Christ  has  announced 
to  mankind,  that  God  hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  he 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousuess,  and  acquit  and 
condemn,  reward  or  punish,  according  as  their  conduct 
has  been  guided  by  the  precepts  which  he  has  laid  down. 
With  Bolingbroke's  name  closes  the  succession  of  the 
elder  school  of  English  Deists.  He  wrote  against  the 
antiquity  of  faith,  showing  bitter  hostility  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. His  aim,  in  addition  to  this  antagonism  to  re- 
velation, was  to  found  a  selfish  philosophy. 

Many  of  the  works  by  these  writers  were  ill- written  and 
lacked  depth  of  thought.     Some  were,  however,  master- 
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pieces  of  original  tliinking  and  ■writiog.  The  style  of 
Mandeville,  for  example,  has  been  eulogized  extrava- 
gantly both  by  Haziitt  and  Lord  Macaulay. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  movement  so  extensive  aa 
this,  and  participated  in  by  the  leading  literary  men  of  the 
day  would  be  without  ita  influence  abroad.  Its  first  effect 
was  to  elicit  great  opposition;  and  numerons  replies  poured 
in  from  every  quarter.  Toland'a  Chi-Mianittj  Not  Mt/sferiovs 
was  combated  in  the  year  1760  by  fifty-four  rejoinders  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  Up  to  the  same  period 
Tindale'a  Christianity  as  Old  as  t/te  If  ori/ was  greeted  with 
ono  hundred  and  six  opponents.  The  Germane  repulsed 
these  tendencies  bravely  at  first,  and  among  others  was  the 
gifted  and  versatile  Moshoim,  who  delivered  public  lectures 
against  the  influx  of  Deistical  speculations.  But  gradually 
translations  were  made,  and  the  Germans  were  soon  able 
to  read  those  works  for  themselves.  All  the  Deists  were 
rendered  into  their  language,  and  some  were  honoured 
with  many  translators.  Tnie,  there  were  replies  from  the 
theologians  of  England  immediately  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  works  of  the  leading  Deists;  but  many  of  tbcm  were 


feeble,  the 


„  )  h&rm  than  ^ 

When  these  rejoinders  came  to  be  translated  they  had  al- 
most  as  doleteriniiH  im  influence  as  if  thev  had  been  pane- 
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Louis  XIV.^  whose  court  liad  dictated  religion  and  litera- 
ture to  Europe.  It  was  in  1688  that  Le  Yasser  wrote : 
**  People  only  speak  of  reason^  good  taste^  the  force  of  in- 
tellect, of  the  advantage  of  those  who  put  themselves 
above  the  prejudices  of  education  and  of  the  society  in 
which  they  were  bom.  Pyrrhonism  is  now  the  fashion 
above  everything  else.  People  think  that  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  mind  consists  in  not  believing  rasnly,  and 
in  knowing  how  to  doubt  many  things.  What  can  be 
more  intolerable  and  humiliating  than  to  see  our  pretended 
great  men  boast  themselves  of  believing  nothing,  and  of 
calling  those  people  simple  and  credulous  who  have  not 
perhaps  examined  the  first  proofs  of  rehgion  ?''  The  con- 
dition of  things  was  no  better  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
nor  indeed  at  any  time  during  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
could  not  be  expected  that  Rousseau  would  overpaint  the 
picture ;  yet  in  his  La  Nouvelle  Helo'iae  we  find  this  lan- 
guage: "No  disputing  is  here  heard — that  is,  in  the 
literary  cx)teries — no  epigrams  are  made ;  they  reason,  but 
not  in  the  stiff  professional  tone ;  you  find  fine  jokes  with- 
out puns,  wit  with  reason,  principles  with  freaks,  sharp 
satire  and  delicate  fiattery  with  serious  rales  of  morality. 
They  speak  of  everything  in  order  that  every  one  may 
have  to  say  something,  but  they  never  exhaust  the  ques- 
tions raised ;  from  the  dread  of  getting  tedious  they  bring 
them  forth  only  occasionally,  shorten  them  hastily,  and 
never  allow  a  dispute  to  arise.  Every  one  informs  himself, 
enjoys  himself,  and  departs  from  the  others  pleased.  But 
what  is  it  that  is  learned  from  these  interesting  conversa- 
tions ?  One  learns  to  defend  with  spirit  the  cause  of  un- 
truth, to  shake  with  philosophy  all  the  principles  of  virtue, 
to  gloss  over  with  fine  syllogisms  one^s  passions  and  pre- 
judices  in  order  to  give  a  modem  shape  to  error.  When 
any  one  speaks,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  his  dress,  not  him- 
self, that  has  an  opinion ;  and  the  speaker  will  change  it  as 
often  as  he  will  change  his  profession.  Give  him  a  tie-wig 
to-day,  to-morrow  a  uniform,  and  the  day  after  a  mitre, 
and  you  will  have  him  defend,  in  succession,  the  laws, 
despotism,  and  the  Inquisition.  There  is  one  kind  of 
reason  for  the  lawyer,  another  for  the  financier,  and  a  third 
for  the  soldier.     Thus,  no  one  ever  says  what  he  thinks. 
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but  wliat,  on  account  of  his  interest,  he  would  make 
others  believe ;  and  liis  zeal  for  truth  is  only  a  mask  for 
selfishness." 

This  was  tho  basis  upon  which  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
built  in  France.  What  wonder  that  the  one  with  his  pun- 
gent sarcasm,  popular  style,  and  display  of  philosophy,  and 
the  other  with  his  morbid  sentimentalism,  should  become 
the  real  monarchs  not  only  of  their  own  land,  but  of  culti- 
vated circles  throughout  the  Continent  ?  There  was  not 
the  slightest  sympathy  between  these  two  men,  for  they 
hated  each  other  cordially,  and  each  was  jealous  of  the 
other's  fame  and  genius,  Voltaire  said  one  day  to  Rous- 
seau, who  was  showing  him  an  Ode  Addressed  to  Posterity, 
"This  is  a  letter  which  will  never  reach  the  place  of  its 
address."  At  another  time,  Voltaire  having  read  a  satire 
of  his  own  composition  to  Eonsseau,  the  latter  advised  him 
to  "  suppress  it  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  he  had  lost 
his  abilities  and  preserved  only  his  virulence."  But  Vol- 
taire was  inordinately  ambitious ;  he  longed  to  rise  to  fame, 
as  on  the  winga  of  the  eagle,  "  How  unworthy,  and  how 
dull  of  appreciation  is  sluggish  France,"  thought  he.  For 
her  rewards  he  had  toiled,  and  thought,  and  racked  his 
brain  for  years.  But  she  was  stem,  and  would  not  honour 
him.     He  therefore  became  disgusted  with  his  native  land. 
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outspoken  in  his  infidelity.     His  star  ascended;   and  he 
raledj  not  by  original  but  by  borrowed  lustre. 

Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia  was  captivated  by  the 
sceptical  and  literary  celebrity  of  Voltaire.  The  latter  was 
not  long  back  again  in  France  before  his  selfish  sensitive- 
ness imagined  that  all  the  literary  men  of  his  country  had 
entered  into  a  cabal  to  deprive  him  of  his  fame  and  hurl 
him  from  the  throne  of  his  literary  authority.  He  waS 
therefore  ready  to  be  caught  by  the  most  tempting  bait ; 
and  when  Frederic  offered  him  a  pension  of  twenty-two 
thousand  livres,  it  was  more  than  the  miserly  plagiarist 
could  resist.  Of  his  reception  by  the  king  he  thus  speaks 
in  his  usual  style :  "I  set  out  for  Potsdam  in  June, 
1750.  Astolpha  did  not  meet  a  kinder  reception  in  the 
palace  of  Alcuia.  To  be  lodged  in  the  same  apartments 
that  Marshal  Saxe  had  occupied,  to  have  the  royaJ  cooks  at 
my  command  when  I  chose  to  dine  alone,  and  the  royal 
coachman  when  I  had  an  inclination  to  ride,  were  trifling 
favours.  Our  suppers  were  very  agreeable.  If  I  am  not 
deceived  I  think  we  had  much  wit.  The  king  was  witty, 
and  gave  occasion  of  wit  to  others ;  and  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  I  never  found  myself  so  much  at  my  ease ; 
I  worked  two  hours  a  day  with  his  Majesty;  corrected 
his  works ;  and  never  failed  highly  to  praise  whatever  was 
worthy  of  praise,  though  I  rejected  the  dross.  I  gave  him 
details  of  all  that  was  necessary  in  rhetoric  and  criticism 
for  his  use:  he  profited  by  my  advice,  and  his  genius 
assisted  him  more  effectually  than  my  lessons.^^ 

But  matters  did  not  move  on  a  great  while  thus  harmo- 
niously, for  Voltaire,  becoming  complicated  in  personal 
difl&culties  with  greater  favourites  of  Frederic,  received  the 
frown  of  the  man  he  had  so  much  flattered,  and  whose 
purse  had  been  enriching  his  coffers.  The  sceptic  returned 
to  France,  wrote  other  works,  settled  near  the  romantic 
shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  returned  honoured,  great,  and 
feasted  to  Paris.  Indulging  in  unaccustomed  excesses, 
his  frail  and  aged  body  sa^  beneath  the  weight.  But 
Frederic  and  Voltaire  maintained  a  correspondence  many 
years  after  the  flatterer's  disgrace.  Full  of  trouble,  haunted 
by  dreams  of  conspiracy  and  of  poverty,  successful  in 
achieving  more  evil  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single 
mind,  Voltaire  passed  from  the  society  of  men  to  the  pre- 
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sence  of  God.  It  has  been  tnitlifuUy  said  of  him  in  proof 
of  hia  inconsietency,  that  he  waa  &  freo-thinker  at  London, 
a,  Carteaian  at  Versailles,  a  Chrifltian  at  Nancy,  and  an  in- 
fidel at  Berlin. 

Rousseau  eought  to  establish  the  proposition  that  the 
progress  of  scientific  education  has  always  involved  the 
decay  of  moral  education.  With  Lord  Herbert  he  held 
that  barbarism  has  ever  been  the  condition  of  frreatost 
moral  power.  A  sentiment  from  his  £miie  fumishea  the 
key  to  hia  creed:  "  Everything  ia  good  when  it  comes 
forth  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  everything  degener- 
ates under  man's  hand.  In  the  st-ate  in  which  things  now 
are,  a  man  who  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  would  live 
among  others,  would,  if  left  to  himself,  be  most  dibflgured. 
Prejudices,  authority,  constraint,  example,  all  social  insti- 
tutions which  now  depress  us,  would  choke  nature  in  him, 
and  nothing  would  be  put  in  its  stead.  He  would  resemble 
a  young  tree  which,  growing  up  accidentally  in  the  street, 
would  soon  pine  away  in  consequence  of  the  passers-by 
pushing  it  from  all  aides,  and  bending  it  in  all  directions." 
Rousseau  wrote  with  great  eameatneas,  and  possessed  the 
faculty  of  inspii'ing  his  readers  with  an  enthuaiaatic  admir- 
ation of  his  theories.     His  romances  misled  many   thou- 
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two  millions  of  thalers,  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  a  kingdom  increased  by  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand square  miles,  and  a  people  grown  since  his  accession 
from  two  millions  to  thrice  that  number,  was  not  a  king 
who  could  be  without  great  moral  weight  among  his  own 
subjects.  And  it  was  known  that  he  was  a  sceptic,  for  he 
made  no  secret  of  it.  No  traces  of  the  old  Pietism  of  his 
harsh  father  were  visible  in  the  son.  Gathering  around 
him  such  men  as  Voltaire,  La  Mettrie,  Maupertuis,  and 
others  whom  his  gold  could  attach  to  him,  he  was  the  same 
king  in  faith  and  literature  that  he  was  in  politics.  Claim- 
ing to  be  a  Deist,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  very  liberal 
one.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  he  was  truthful  in  his 
description  of  himself  when  he  wrote  to  d^  Alembert  that 
he  had  never  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  religion. 
He  claimed  for  his  meanest  subjects  the  right  to  serve  Gk>d 
in  their  own  way ;  but  all  the  power  of  his  example  was  at 
work  in  drawing  the  people  from  the  old  faith.  He  hesi- 
tated not  to  supplant  evangeUcal  professors  and  pastors  by 
free-thinkers,  and  at  any  time  to  bring  ridicule  on  any  reli- 
gious fact  or  custom.  That  thin-visaged  man  in  top-boots 
and  cocked  hat,  surrounded  by  his  infidels  an4  his  dogs  at 
Sans  Souci,  dictated  faith  to  Berlin  and  to  Europe.  He 
would  have  no  one  within  the  sunshine  of  royalty  whom  he 
could  not  use  as  he  wished ;  and  just  as  soon  as  Voltaire 
would  be  himself  he  became  disgraced.  But  Frederic 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  insubordination  sprang  up  in  his 
army,  and  in  many  departments  of  pubUc  life.  It  came  from 
the  abnegation  of  evangelical  faitik.  And  it  is  no  wonder 
that  when  the  old  king  saw  the  disastrous  effects  of  his 
own  theories  upon  his  subjects,  he  said  he  would  willingly 
give  his  best  battle  to  place  his  people  where  he  found 
them  at  his  father's  deatiii.  But  the  seed  had  been  sown, 
and  Prussia  was  destined  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  harvest- 
field  of  tares. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


The  foreign  influences  being  fairly  introduced,  it  now 
remained  to  be  seen  what  courBc  the  German  Church  would 
adopt  respecting  them.  The  process  oi'  incorporation  was 
rapid,  A  remarkable  aetivity  of  mind  was  observable  in 
tho  theological  world,  and  men  of  great  learning  and  keen 
intellect  began  to  apply  tbo  deductions  of  foreign  natural- 
ism to  the  sacred  oracles.  No  one  can  claim  that  tho  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  rested  at  this  time  on  a  pure 
and  solid  basis  ;  and  it  m  therefore  not  remarkable  that 
those  men  who  had  no  special  predilection  for  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration  ahonld  silently  submit  to  the  views  of  the 
orthodox  believers  of  their  time.-  The  divine  origin  of 
Hebrew  points  and  accents  was  rigidly  contended  for ;  and 
Michaelis  only  fell  in  with  the  accustomed  current  when, 
in  his  early  life,  he  wrote  a  work  in   their  defence.     The 
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hearing  among  the  educated  and  refined.  His  word  be- 
came law.  In  his  case,  as  with  many  others  of  his  country- 
men both  before  and  after  him^  his  theological  tastes  gave 
him  far  more  authority  than  his  merely  linguistic  and 
literary  attainments  could  have  gained  for  him.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  preacher  not  less  than  as  a  scholar. 
Enamoured  with  the  old  classic  times,  the  atmosphere'  of 
Greece  in  her  glory  of  taste  and  culture,  and  of  Rome  in 
her  lustre  of  victory  and  law,  made  him  impatient  of  the 
dull  theology  of  his  day.  He  lived  not  in  Germany, 
but  in  the  temples  and  bowers  of  paganism.  His  Latinity 
was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  flowing  utterances  of  his  hea- 
then masters.  He  edited  many  classical  works,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  regenerating  the  humanistic  studies  of  Europe. 
For  this  all  honour  be  given  him ;  but  he  did  not  rest  here. 
He  examined  the  New  Testament  with  the  critic's  scalpel, 
and  applied  the  principles  of  ordinary  interpretation  to  the 
word  of  God.  He  held  that  Moses  should  receive  no  bet- 
ter treatment  than  Cicero  or  Tacitus.  Logos  was  reason 
and  wisdom  in  the  Greek  writings;  why  should  it  mean 
Christ  or  the  Word  when  we  find  it  in  the  Gospel  of  John  ? 
Regeneration  need  not  be  surrounded  with  a  saintly  halo ; 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  can  mean  any  more  than  re- 
ception into  a  religious  society.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
communicate  divine  influences,  but  certain  praiseworthy 
qualities.  Unity  with  the  Father  is  mere  unity  of  disposi- 
tion or  will.  The  Old  Testament  is  very  good  in  its  way, 
but  it  certainly  cannot  be  intended  for  all  mankind ;  since 
many  parts  can  have  no  salutary  influence  whatever  on  the 
heart  and  life.  It  might  be  of  some  use  to  the  Jews,  but 
since  we  are  so  far  beyond  them  it  is  quite  out  of  place 
for  us. 

Grotius  and  Wetstein  had  been  the  forerunners  of  Er- 
nesti  in  this  method  of  interpretation.  What  he  wrought 
against  the  New  Testament  had  its  counterpart  in  the  mis- 
chief effected  by  John  David  Michaelis  against  the  Old. 
This  theologian  was  profoundly  learned  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, but  he  was  a  reckless  and  irreverent  critic.  He 
made  light  of  many  of  the  occurrences  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  whenever  the  students  applauded  one  of  his 
obscene  jokes,  he  was  tickled  into  childishness.  He  made 
no  claim  to  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  used  his  position  aa  tlieo- 
logical  professor  and  lecturer  only  as  the  stepping- stone  to 
money  and  fame.  He  woaid  make  Mosea  a  very  good  Bort 
of  statesman,  but  took  care  to  cast  censure  upon  him  when- 
r  the  feeblest  occasion  was  offered.  Still  he  did  not  go 
80  far  OS  to  cause  great  offence  to  his  Jewish  readers,  who 
were  very  numerous  at  that  time,  for  that  would  have  en- 
dangered the  pecuniaiy  profits  from  his  books.  He  lec- 
tured on  every  subject  that  came  in  his  way,  and  discussed 
from  his  chair,  natural  science,  politics,  agriculture,  and 
horse-breeding,  with  as  much  respect  and  reverence  as  the 
eong  of  Moaes  or  tho  utterances  of  Isaiah.  He  carried 
Ei-nesti's  principles  a  step  farther  than  that  scholar  had 
done.  He  held  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  understand 
the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  writer  and  people 
at  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  books  were  written,  and 
the  language  and  history  of  the  time,  but  all  things  con- 
nected with  their  moral  and  physical  character.  The  critic 
must  also  be  conversant  with  everything  relating  to  thqse 
nations  with  whom  the  Jews  associated,  and  know  just 
how  far  the  latter  received  their  opinions  and  customs  from 
abroad. 

There  have  been  few  men  who  have  shown  greater  bold- 
ness   in   assaulting  the  Christian    faith  than  Semler,  the 
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take  bread  firom  my  wife  and  cliildren :  if  life  be  lost  in  the 
effort/'  So  he  set  himself  to  work  with  a  will.  He  was 
in  a  difficulty  concerning  the  want  of  understanding  as  to 
the  number  of  sacred  books.  He  consulted  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  and  they  replied  "  twenty-four ;''  he  went  to  the 
Alexandrians^  and  they  answered  "  a  greater  number  than 
that ;  '^  and  to  the  Samaritans,  who  stoutly  held  '^  that  only 
the  five  books  of  Moses  have  a  just  claim  to  divine  author* 
ity.'^  With  such  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
ought  to  know  all  about  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Sender,  con- 
founded and  defiant,  esteemed  himself  a  judge  on  his  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  He  consequently  began  to  examine 
the  merits  of  each  part.  And  first  of  all,  he  must  determine 
what  is  the  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  a  book.  This  he  de- 
cided to  be  the  inward  conviction  of  our  mind  that  what  it 
conveys  to  us  is  truth.  Certainly,  reason  cannot  be  sunk 
so  low  as  to  discard  its  functions  of  judgment.  And  did 
not  Christ  use  his  natural  faculties  ?  Letting  reason,  there- 
fore, be  umpire,  he  concluded  that  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
Buth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
must  be  rejected ;  that  Joshjiia,  Judges,  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Daniel,  are  doubtful  at  best ;  that  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  may  be  his  or  the  joint  production  of  a  number 
of  tolerably  gifted  men;  and  that  the  Pentateuch,  and 
especially  Genesis,  is  a  mere  collection  of  legendary  frag- 
ments. The  New  Testament  has  some  good  qualities,  which 
are  wanting  in  the  Old ;  but  there  are  parts  of  it  positively 
injurious  to  the  Church.  The  Apocalypse  of  John,  for  ex- 
ample, can  only  be  held  by  every  calm  critic  as  the  work 
of  a  wild  fanatic.  As  to  the  Gospels,  their  authenticity  and 
integrity  are  very  doubtful,  and  that  of  John  is  the  only 
one  in  any  wise  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  world ; 
since  he  alone  is  free  from  the  Jewish  spirit.  The  General 
Epistles  were  written  solely  for  the  unification  of  the  strug- 
gling parties  into  which  the  early  Church  had  unfortunately 
split. 

We  now  come  to  the  famous  Accommodation' Theory. 
Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  doctrines  of  such  nature  and 
by  such  method  as  were  compatible  with  the  peculiarities 
of  their  condition.  They  adapted  themselves  to  the  barbar- 
ism and  coexistent  prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  hence 
we  can  only  reconcile  much  that  they  taught  by  their  dis- 
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Soaition  to  cater  to  the  corrupt  taate  of  their  time.  The 
ews  already  possessed  many  notiona  which  it  would  not 
be  policy  in  Christ  to  annihilate;  hence,  said  Semler,  he 
reclothed  thorn,  and  gave  them  a  sUght  admixture  of  truth. 
Thus  he  reduced  Christ's  utterances  concerning'  angels,  the 
second  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  last  judgment,  demons, 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  inspiration  of  the  Scripture, 
to  so  many  accommodations  to  prevailing  errors.  Seraler 
had  some  indistinct  faith  in  these  revealed  truths,  but  the 
stress  which  Christ  laid  upon  them  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
mere  stroke  of  policy.  This  theory  he  had  been  maturing 
for  some  time,  and  he  first  made  it  public  in  the  preface  to 
his  Faniphrasc  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  Romans. 

Another  distinction  which  Semler  drew  in  connection 
with  his  new  method  of  criticism,  and  somewhat  allied  to 
the  details  of  his  ace onamodation- theory,  waa  between  the 
local  and  temporary,  the  permanent  and  eternal,  in  the 
Scriptures.  A  large  portion  of  the  Bible,  he  held,  is  only 
ephemeral,  and  was  never  intended  to  he  anything  else. 
There  waa  a  local  interest  in  the  accounts  of  the  writers  ; 
but  after  the  change  of  government,  or  the  lapse  of  a 
generation  or  two,  they  had  no  further  application  to  man- 
kind.    Nor  do  they  now  meet  the  wants  of  the  world  ;  they 
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defied  the  critic's  acumen  or  the  believer's  spiritual  grasp 
was  unraveled  on  the  principle  that  it  was  local  and  tem- 
porary. Surely  Bationalism  was  making  a  bold  stroke  for 
supremacy^  and  it  had  the  rare  fortune  of  possessing  a  man 
of  Sender's  versatile  taste  and  boldness  of  utterance. 

In  one  aspect  he  came  into  harmony  with  the  English 
Deists^  though  his  praise  of  them  was  extremely  moderate. 
He  maintained  that  they  had  done  more  good  than  harm ; 
but  it  was  only  the  best  of  them  whom  he  really  admired. 
He  silently  repudiated  the  volatile  French  school^  the 
learned  Bayle  being  the  only  one  of  the  number  whom  he 
mentioned  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  view  by 
which  he  came  into  nearest  relation  to  the  free-thinkers  of 
England  was^  that  the  Bible  is  but  the  republication  of  the 
religion  of  nature.  He  held  that  the  world  had  been 
taught  religion  long  before  the  Scriptures  were  written ; 
though  he  confessed  that  in  them  we  find  it  more  clearly 
stated  and  more  rigidly  enjoined  than  anywhere  else. 
Among  the  mass  of  natural  teachings  in  the  Bible  we  occa- 
sionally come  across  a  modicum  of  eternal  truth ;  but  the 
seeker  is  very  seldom  rewarded  with  a  real  gem  of  perma- 
nent value.  The  Jews  wore  grossly  ignorant  of  all  import- 
ant spiritual  light.  Their  chief  idea  of  Jehovah  was  that 
he  was  their  national  God ;  and  their  religion  was  purely 
one  of  circumstances  and  ceremonies.  Moses  had  some 
idea  of  the  soul's  immortality,  but  his  countrymen  were 
not  so  highly  favoured  as  himself.  The  Messiah  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  a  very  vague  personage;  and  indistinct 
indeed  must  have  been  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  coming  Re- 
deemer. 

But  it  was  not  here  that  Semler  won  his  greatest  vic- 
tories. His  chief  triumph  was  against  the  histonr  and 
doctrinal  authority  of  the  Church.  His  mind  had  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  disgust  at  what  was  ancient  and 
revered.  He  appeared  to  despise  the  antiquities  of  the 
Church  simply  because  they  were  antiquities.  What  was 
new  and  fresh,  was,  with  him,  worthy  of  unbounded  admir- 
ation and  speedy  adoption.  His  prejudice  against  the 
Fathers  may  have  been  imbibed  in  part  from  the  Reform- 
ers ;  but,  however  derived,  his  distaste  and  censure  knew 
no  bounds.  All  the  early  Christian  writers,  he  believed, 
were  brimful  of  imperfections.    TertuUian  was  fismciful,  and 
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Augustine  captious.  So  persistent  were  Ms  efforta  against 
the  traditional  anthority  of  the  Church  that  they  endangered 
the  very  foundations  of  Gorman  Protestantism.  One  would 
have  thought  him  at  times  exhausted  of  strength;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  thinking  public  recover  from  one  aurprise 
than  it  was  startled  by  another  attack.  The  Church  reeled 
beneath  his  invasion  of  her  doctrinal  and  historical  author- 
ity. But  there  was  a  limit  to  her  patience.  To  call  those 
heroic  standard-bearers  of  her  early  faith  fanatics  and  vision- 
aries was  quite  too  much  for  her  to  endure. 

It  now  remained  to  bo  seen  whether  Semler's  boldness 
wouSd  overleap  itself,  or  prove  the  ruin  of  the  rohgious 
spirit  of  the  Continent  for  generations.  The  result,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  soon  to  be  decided.  For  such  views 
as  he  was  propagating  throughout  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Germany  could  not  fail  to  determine  speedily  the  drift  of 
the  publio  sentiment  of  his  day. 

His  work,  though  destructive,  was  in  conflict  with  the 
pure  beauty  of  his  private  life.  And  here  we  look  nt  him 
as  one  of  lie  enigmas  of  human  biography.  True  to  his 
tenet  that  a  man's  public  teachings  need  not  influence  his 
personal  hving,  he  was  at  once  a  teacher  of  scepticism  and 
rnple  of  piety.  His  Moravian  origin  and  Piotistic 
I  could  never  forgot ;    nor   do  we  believe  he 
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me.  I  examined  myself  carefolly  to  see  whether  or  not  I 
dnng  to  any  sin  either  consciously  or  ignorantly.  I  re- 
proached myself  several  times  for  only  giving  one  penny 
to  the  poor-collection  when  I  had  several  pence  m  my 
pocket.  My  father  would  give  me  more  the  next  time  to 
make  up  my  deficiency^  and  this  was  a  great  delight  to 
me.  It  is  now  one  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my 
nniversity-life  that  I  used  to  give  pieces  of  money  to  the 
poor/' 

His  domestic  life  was  very  beautiful.  He  did  not  re- 
main alone  in  his  study,  where  most  literary  men  love  to 
bo.  But  wherever  his  children  were  playing,  or  his  wife 
knitting  or  spinning,  he  was  most  happy  to  pursue  his 
studies  and  write  his  books.  He  gives  the  following  pic- 
ture :  "  We  had  the  children  continually  about  us,  when 
they  were  not  under  the  care  of  their  teachers.  Then  we 
would  have  them  read,  or  in  turn  sing  a  Psalm  or  a  hymn, 
or  learn  some  passage  from  a  good  book.  We  sang  with 
them,  and  asked  them  questions  in  what  they  had  been 
studying.  They  knew  Gellert's  songs  by  rote.  There  was 
notlung  but  peace  and  contentment  in  our  circle.  The 
servants  never  saw  or  heard  anything  unpleasant.  Every 
little  disturbance  was  hushed  at  once ;  and  all  the  family 
felt  the  power  of  my  wife  in  our  household  arrangements  j 
and  our  reciprocal  love  was  apparent  to  every  one.  I  put 
all  the  money  matters  into  her  hands ;  she  paid  the  debts 
and  received  the  revenue.  Thus  passed  on  twenty  years 
of  beautiful  uniformity ;  and  parents  and  children  felt  that 
we  were  dearer  to  each  other  than  was  all  the  world  be- 
sides. We  all  met  faithfully  our  duties  to  each  other.  But 
little  had  then  been  written  on  domestic  training,  yet  we 
created  our  ideas  from  the  pure  fountain  of  religion ;  and 
though  we  were  deprived  of  much  of  the  glitter  of  human 
life,  we  enjoyed  its  necessities  and  its  beauty .'* 

When  such  ties  unite  a  family  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  spirit  with  which  death  is  met  by  a  carefully  nurtured 
child.  The  account  is  from  Semler's  own  pen.  His  daugh- 
ter, then  twenty -one  years  of  age,  was  on  her  death-bed, 
hastening  to  join  her  mother,  who  but  shortly  before  had 
been  borne  from  the  threshold.  "About  nine  o'clock,'* 
wrote  the  bereaved  father,  "  I  again  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction upon  her.     With  a  breaking  heart  I  lay  down  to 
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sleep  a  little.  She  sent  for  me,  and  addressed  me  thus : 
'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  fatlier,  I  am  ao  needy ;  and  do  help 
me  to  die  witli  that  faith  and  determination  which  jour 
Christian  daughter  should  possess.'  My  heart  took  courage, 
and  1  spoke  to  her  of  tho  glories  of  the  heavenly  world 
which  would  soon  break  upon  her.  She  sang  snatches  of 
sweet  songs,  following  which  I  said  but  little.  When  I 
addressed  her,  '  My  dear  daughter,  you  will  soon  rejoin 
your  noble  mother,'  she  answered, '  Oh,  yes,  and  what  rap- 
ture will  I  enjoy  ! '  1  fell  down  at  her  bedside,  and  again 
committed  her  soul  to  the  almighty  and  enduring  care  of 
Grod.  Then  just  before  I  went  to  my  lecture  I  went  to  see 
her  again :  I  asked  her  if  she  still  romcmbored  the  hymn, 
'  Thou  art  miuo,  because  I  hold  thee  ;'  when  she  said,  '  Oh 
yes,  and  repeated  the  verse,  '  0  Lord  my  refuge,  Fountain 
of  my  joys.'  '  Yes,  eternal,'  I  added.  I  left  her,  think- 
ing that  she  might  last  considerably  longer.  But  1  waa 
suddenly  called  from  my  lecture,  when  I  again  committed 
her  gi-and  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it,  and  closed  her  eyea 
myself.  My  bitter  grief  now  subsided  into  calm  affliction, 
and  a  sweet  acquiescence  with  the  wise  wdl  of  God.  Now 
I  know  what  the  real  joy  ia  of  having  seen  a  child  die  so 
calmly,  and  of  feeling  that  I  had  some  share  in  the  training 
that  could  end  so  triumphantly.     And  I  still  publicly  thank 
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of  his  theme^  he  wrote  hurriedly  upon  it.  He  was  impelled 
by  his  previous  notions  and  the  excitement  of  the  hour. 
He  had  a  very  retentive  memory,  but  it  was  no  aid  to  cor- 
rect reasoning.  When  he  saw  one  evil  of  the  Fathers,  a 
mistake  of  the  Church,  or  a  defect  in  her  doctrine,  he  general- 
ized it  until  he  believed  error  to  be  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception.  It  has  been  said  that,  toward  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  regretted  his  theological  instructions ;  but  in  a  con- 
versation two  days  before  his  death  he  betrayed  the  same 
sceptical  views  that  had  distinguished  his  life.  His  method 
of  sceptical-historical  criticism  was  the  poison  which,  hav- 
ing been  once  introduced  into  the  literature  and  pulpits  of 
the  Church,  produced  wide- spread  and  long-seated  disease. 

Semler  was  not  the  founder  of  a  school,  for  he  advanced 
no  elaborate  system  and  possessed  no  organizing  power. 
Great  as  were  the  results  of  his  labours,  no  one  was  more 
surprised  at  them  than  himself  Two  or  three  immediate 
disciples,  who  had  heard  him  lecture,  were  enamoured  of 
his  theories,  but  as  they  were  men  of  moderate  capacity 
their  activity  produced  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lie  mind.  It  was  in  another  respect  that  he  was  mighty. 
Some  of  his  contemporaries  who  taught  in  other  universi- 
ties seized  upon  his  tenets  and  began  to  propagate  them 
vigorously.  They  made  great  capital  out  of  them  for  them- 
selves. Semler  invaded  and  overthrew  what  was  left  of 
the  popular  faith  in  inspiration  after  the  labours  of  Wolff, 
but  here  he  stopped.  His  adherents  and  imitators  com- 
menced with  his  abnegation  of  inspiration,  and  made  it  the 
preparatory  step  for  their  attempted  annihilation  of  revela- 
tion itself.  Soon  the  theological  press  teemed  with  blas- 
phemous publications  against  the  Scriptures ;  and  men  of 
all  the  schools  of  learning  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of 
instruction.  Gottingen,  Jena,  Helmstedt,  and  Frankfoi*t- 
on-the-Oder  were  no  longer  schools  of  prophets,  but  of 
Rationalists  and  Illuminists. 

Griesbach  pursued  his  sceptical  investigations  for  the 
establishment  of  natural  religion,  and  others  aided  him  in 
his  undertaking.  But  the  men  of  this  class  were  not  the 
principal  agents  of  the  complete  ruin  of  the  religious  vital- 
ity of  the  people.  We  turn  to  Edelmann  and  Bahrdt,  two 
of  the  most  decided  enemies  of  Christianity  who  have  ap- 
peared in  these  later  centuries. 
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The  former  was  the  better  man,  but  his  career  bronglit 
I  discredit  on  priyate  virtue  and  public  morality.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life  ho  was  blameless,  bnt  he  6ubsequently 
betrayed  all  the  personal  weakness  which  his  Bcepticism 
tended  to  engender.  We  get  a  fair  portrait  of  him  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  Kahnig  :  "  What  Gdel- 
mann  wished  was  nothing  new,"  writes  this  author ;  "  after 
the  manner  of  all  adherents  of  Illnminism,  he  wished  to 
reduce  all  positive  religions  to  natural  religion.  The  posi- 
tive heathenish  religiona  stand,  to  him,  on  a  level  with  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity.  He  is  more  just  toward  heathen- 
ism than  toward  Judaism,  and  more  just  toward  Judaism 
than  toward  Christianity.  Everything  positive  in  religion 
is,,  as  such,  superstition.  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  whose 
chief  merit  consists  iu  the  struggle  against  superstition. 
What  he  taught,  and  what  he  was  anxious  for,  no  one,  how- 
ever, may  attempt  to  learn  from  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings, inasmuah  as  these  were  forged  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Constantine.  All  which  the  Church  teaches  of  his  Divinity, 
of  his  merits,  of  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  absurd.  ITiere  is  no  rule  of  truth  but  reason,  and  it 
manifests  its  truths  directly  by  a  peculiar  sense.  "Wbat- 
r  this  sense  says  is  true.     It  is  this  .sense  which  per- 
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in  expatiating  in  blasphemy,  sncli  things  were  unheard 
of.  But  as  yet  the  faith  of  the  Chnroh  was  a  poWer  in 
Germany  1^' 

From  Edebnann  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  reckless 
and  vicious  Bahrdt.     This  man  stands  among  the  first  of 
those  who  have  brought  dishonour  upon  the  sacred  yoca- 
tion.     What  Jeffreys  is  to  the  judicial  history  of  England^ 
Bahrdt  is  to  the  religious  history  of  German  Protestantism. 
Whatever  he  touched  was  disgraced  by  the  vileness  of  his 
heart  and  the  satanic  daring  of  his  mind.     He  heard  theo- 
logical lectures.    Thinking  that  in  this  field  he  could  infuse 
most  venom  and  reap  a  greater  harvest  of  gold  than  in  any 
other,  he  stripped  for  the   undertaking.     While  a  mere 
youth  he  gained,  by  his  tricky  management,  a  professor's 
chair.     He  blasphemed  to  his  auditors  by  day,  while  at 
night  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
gambling-room,  the  beer-cellar,  and  the  house  of  prostitu- 
tion.    The  slave  of  passion  and  of  doubt,  he  was,  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  the  most  loud-spoken  against  the  claims  of 
God's  truth,  and  adherence  to  the  canons  of  the  Church. 
His  mind  was  quick,  active,  and  penetrating.     Seizing  the 
pen,  he  invaded  the  sancti^  of  every  doctrine  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  corrupt  theories.     He  took  up  the  Bible 
with  sacrilegious  purpose,  and  made  it  the  plaything  of  his 
vicious  heart.     He  sneered  at  what  was  revered  by  the 
Church  and  the  good  men  of  past  ages,  with  the  kind  of 
levity  that  shoald  greet  the  recital  of  the  stories  of  Binbad 
the  Sailor  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp, 

He  published  many  works,  the  aim  of  aU  being  to  infase 
into  the  masses  a  contempt  of  the  received  Scriptures.  He 
issued  a  travesty  of  the  New  Testament  under  the  title  of 
The  New  Testament,  or  ITie  Newest  Instructions  from  Gfod 
through  Jesus  and  his  Apostles.  He  did  just  what  he  pleased 
with  the  miracles  and  words  of  Christ.  He  would  convert 
dialogue  into  parable,  and  make  any  passage,  however  grave 
in  import,  minister  to  his  unsanctified  purpose.  He  ban- 
ished such  expressions  as  'kingdom  of  God,'  'holiness/ 
'  sanctification,'  '  Saviour,'  '  Bedeemer,'  '  way  of  salvation,' 
'  Holy  Ghost,'  '  name  of  Jesus,'  and  all  other  terms  that 
could  leave  the  impression  of  inspiration  and  divine  presence. 
But  corrupt  as  the  Church  was,  it  was  not  ready  for  this 
fearful  leap ;  therefore  Bahrdt  received  a  torrent  of  abuse. 
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I  Banished  and  hunted  by  opposition,  he  gained  many  adher- 
I  ents  from  the  force  of  the  very  arrows  discharged  againab 
1  him.     Ho  had  fallen  from  the  height  of  faith  which  he  oc- 
upied  when  he  went  to  Giessen,  a  fact  which  ho  refers  to 
Q  his  autobiography  :  "  I  came  to  Giesain,"  saya  he,  "  as 
I  yet  very  orthcidox.     My  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Scrip- 
I  tures,  in  the  direct  mission  of  Josub,  in  his  miraculooa  hia- 
I  tory,  in  the  Trinity,  in  the  gifts  of  grace,  in  natural  cor- 
■nption,  in  justification  of  the  sinner  by  laying  hold  of  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  especially  in  the  whole  theory  of  aatis- 
I  faction,  seemed  to  be  immovable.     It  was  only  iho  manner 
in  which  three  persons  were  to  bo  in  one  God,  which  had 
engaged  my  reason.  I  had  only  explained  to  myself  a  little 
better  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bo  as  not  to  oxclnds 
man's  activity.     I  had  limited  a  bttle  the  idea  of  original 
sin ;    and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  justifica- 
tion, I   bad   endoavoared  to  uphold  the  value  of  virtae, 
and  bad  cleared  myself  from  the  error  that  God,  in  hia 
grace,  should  not  pay  any  regard  at  all  to  horaan  virtuous 
zeal.     That  in  the  doctrine   of  the  Lord's  Supper  I  was 
more  Reformed  than  Lutheran,  will  be  supposed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course." 

But  iu  due  time  he  dropped  these  points  of  belief,  one 
"b  extravasrances  o" 
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lished  an  inn  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  where  his  depraved 
nature  was  permitted  to  indulge  in  those  nameless  liberties 
unbecoming^  not  only  the  theolo^an^  but  the  rational  man. 
His  liaison  with  the  servant-girt  in  his  employ  made  his 
wife  an  object  of  public  pity ;  and  we  can  easily  under- 
stand his  injustice  to  the  latter  when  he  tells  us  himself 
that  he  had  never  loved  with  passion.  His  death  was  of  a 
piece  with  his  life.  Having  been  a  public  frequenter  of 
brothels  and  the  associate  of  the  loosest  company^  he  died 
like  the  libertine.     He  was  taken  off  by  syphilis. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  lesson  of  Bahrdt^s 
life.  Ho  was  the  German  crystallization  of  all  the  worst 
elements  of  French  scepticism.  He  began  his  work  with 
an  evil  purpose,  and  never  sought  the  ^sdom  of  God  who 
promises  to  give  liberally  to  all  who  ask  him.  The  infamy 
of  his  life  was  soon  forgotten,  and  only  his  teachings  re- 
mained to  corrupt  the  young  and  injure  the  mature  of  the 
land.  While  his  love  of  money  controlled  his  matrimonial 
alliances  and  literary  labours,  his  hatred  of  revealed  religion 
distorted  his  whole  moral  aud  intellectual  nature.  He  is 
illustrative  of  the  certain  doom  which  awaits  the  man  who 
commits  himself  to  the  sole  guidance  of  his  doubts.  Sem- 
ler's  moral  life  was  m  spite  of  erroneous  opinions ;  Bahrdt's 
was  in  conformity  with  them.  And  what  the  latter  was  in 
his  career  and  death  is  the  best  comment  that  can  be 
written  on  the  natural  effect  of  Rationalism.  Would  that 
he  had  been  the  only  warning ;  but  he  had  his  followers 
when  his  creed  became  the  fashion  of  the  German  Church. 
The  depth  of  his  infamy  is  only  aggravated  by  the  holy 
sphere  in  which  he  wrought  fearful  havoc  upon  the  succeed- 
ing generation.     The  Old  Play  says  truly : 

* 

"  That  sin  does  ten  times  aggravate  itself. 
That  is  committed  in  an  holy  place ; 
An  evil  deed  done  by  authority 
Is  sin  and  subornation ;  deck  an  ape 
In  tissue,  and  the  beauty  of  the  rooe 
Adds  but  the  greater  scorn  unto  the  beast ; 
The  poison  shows  worst  in  a  golden  cup ; 
Dark  night  seems  darker  by  tne  lightning's  flash  ; 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds ; 
And  every  ^lory  that  inclines  to  sin, 
The  shame  is  trebled  by  the  opposite." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OP   LITBEATDEB   AKD   PHILOSOPnY. 

The  views  of  Semler,  poaaesBiiig  great  power  of  fascina- 
tion,   60on   gained  popular   streugth.     As   a   result,  the 
Btrietly  literary  tastes  of  the  people  took  a  theulogical  turn, 
and  tlie  Bible  became  the  theme  of  every  aspirant  to  au- 
thorship.    As  no  system  had  yet  been  advanced  by  the 
I  Bationaliets,  there  was  wide  range  for  doctrinal  and  exe- 
I  getical  discuBsion.     ITje  devoted  Pietists,  who  were  now 
1  in  the  background,  looked  on  in  amazement  as  they  trem- 
bled for  the  pillars  of  faith.     They  knew  not  what  to  do. 
Many  of  their  number  had  proved  themselves  fanatics,  and 
brought  odium  upon  the  revered  names   of  Spener  and 
I  Franuke.     Their  enemies  were  travelling  in  foreign  lands, 
ransacking  tho  libraries  of  other  tongues  to  bring  home 
the  poisonous  seeds  of  doubt.     At  home,  tho  University 
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As  in  the  fonrteentli  and  fifteenth  centnries  Europe  arose 
from  the  torpidity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  did  the  eigh- 
teenth century  witness  a  new  revival  from  the  darkness  and 
sluggishness  of  Continental  Protestantism.  There  appeared 
to  be  a  universal  repudiation  of  old  methods,  and  a  new 
civilization  was  now  the  aim  of  every  class  of  literary  ad- 
venturers. Semler  had  struck  the  key-note  of  human 
pride.  He  had  so  flattered  his  race  by  saying  that  the 
Bible  was  not  so  sacred  as  to  be  exempt  from  criticism, 
that  his  contemporaries  would  not  willingly  let  his  words 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  soon  the  Scriptures  became  a  carcass  around 
which  the  vultures  of  Germany  gathered  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  their  wanton  hunger.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
destructionists  desired  to  injure  the  faith  of  the  people,  or 
to  cast  odium  upon  the  pages  that  Luther  and  Melancthon 
had  unfolded  to  the  German  heart.  But  believing  as  they 
did  that  the  popular  respect  for  the  Bible  was  sheer  Bibli- 
olatry,  and  that  therefore  the  dignity  of  reason  was  com- 
promised, they  bestirred  themselves  to  show  every  weak 
point  in  the  faith  of  the  Church.  They  hastened  to  expose 
the  defects  of  the  Scriptures  with  as  much  frankness  as 
they  would  brand  a  sentence  in  Cicero  or  Seneca  to  be  the 
interpolation  of  an  impostor. 

In  no  nation  has  theology,  as  a  science,  absorbed  more 
literary  talent  and  labour  than  in  Grermany.  In  America 
and  Great  Britain  the  theologian  is  the  patron  of  his  own 
department  of  thought.  But  in  Germany,  poets,  roman- 
cists,  and  scientific  men  write  almost  as  many  works  con- 
nected with  religious  questions  as  on  topics  within  their 
own  chosen  vocation.  The  Teuton  considers  himself  a  bom 
theologian.  So  it  was  after  the  announcement  of  the 
destructive  theories  of  Semler.  All  classes  of  thinkers 
invited  themselves  to  discuss  the  Scriptures  and  their 
claims  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  God  had  told  them  it 
was  the  true  aim  of  their  life. 

What  was  the  consequence?  Semler,  having  left  so 
much  room  for  doubt,  and  having  rather  indicated  a  direc- 
tion than  supplied  a  plan,  a  great  number  of  men  adopted 
the  accommodation-theory,  and  each  one  built  his  own  edi- 
fice upon  it.  But  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  them  were 
very  unlike,  and  generaUy  incongruous.     And  such  a  re- 
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suit  was  very  natural  ;  for,  all  claiming  the  nnreBtricted  use 
of  reason,  tne  issue  of  their  thinking  was  the  work  of  the 
individual  mind.  No  two  intellects  are  perfectly  similar. 
Set  a  number  of  men  to  write  upon  a  g^ven  subject,  and 
they  will  employ  a  different  style,  give  expression  to  diverse 
thoughts,  and  perhaps  reach  antipodal  conclusions.  So 
when  these  writers  against  inspiration  plied  the  pen,  and 
burdened  the  press  with  their  prolix  effusions,  tiere  was 
no  harmony  in  their  thoughts.  In  one  opinion  they  were 
finujy  united,  l/iat  (he  Bible  is  a  hvtiian  book.  But  how 
much  of  it  was  authentic;  what  was  history  and  what 
myth ;  what  poetry  and  what  incident ;  these  and  a  thou- 
sand kindred  points  divided  the  Rationalists  into  almost 
as  many  classes  as  there  were  individoals. 

There  were  two  principal  tendencies  which  gave  a  per- 
manence and  efficiency  to  Rationalism  quite  beyond  the 
expectation  of  its  most  sanguine  friends  and  admirers.  One 
was  Hferanj,  and  inaugurated  by  Lessing ;  the  other  purely 
philosophical,  and  conducted  by  Kant. 

The  literary  despotism  at  Berlin  waa  one  of  tho  most 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  periodical  literature.  We 
refer  to  the  Universal  Gertnan  Library,  under  the  control 
of  Nicolai,     Its  avowed  aim  was  to  laud  every  Rationalistic 
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its'power  was  felt  even  in  tlie  pot-houses  and  humblest  cot- 
tages. Berlin  was  completely  under  its  sway^  and  Berliner 
was  a  synonym  of  Rationalist,  Oetinger  wrote  a  curious 
passage  in  a  volume  of  sermons^  published  in  1 777^  in  which 
he  descants  On  t/iose  things  of  which  the  people  of  Berlin 
know  nothing :  "  They  know  nothing  of  the  Lord  of  glory; 
they  are  sick  of  these  shallow-pated  Liebnitzians  j  they 
wish  to  know  nothing  of  the  promises  of  God ;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  salutations  of  the  seven  spirits ; 
they  form  a  mechanical  divinity  after  their  own  notion. 
The  Berliners  know  nothing  of  man  so  far  as  he  is  a  sub- 
ject of  divine  grace ;  nothing  of  angels  or  devils,  nothing 
of  what  sin  is,  nothing  of  eating  and  drinking  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  still  less  of  the  communion  of  saints, 
and  that  the  Spirit  can  be  communicated  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  They  know  nothing  of  the  truth  that  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper  are  agents  for  a  spiritual  union 
with  Christ;  they  know  nothing  of  heaven  and  hell; 
nothing  of  the  interval  before  the  resurrection.  Neither 
do  they  wish  to  know  anything  save  what  may  harmonize 
with  their  own  depraved  views.  .  But  the  time  will  come 
when  Jesus  will  show  them  how  they  should  have  confessed 
him  before  the  world.''  This  was  Berlin,  and  Berlin  was 
Germany. 

The  position  of  Rationalism  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  surrounded  with  circumstances 
of  the  moat  conflicting  nature.  Had  it  been  advocated  by 
a  few  more  such  ribald  characters  as  Bahrdt  its  career  would 
soon  have  been  terminated  from  the  mere  want  of  respect- 
ability. But  had  it  assumed  a  more  serious  phase  and 
become  the  prot^g^  of  such  pious  men  as  Semler  was  at 
heart,  there  would  have  been  no  limit  to  the  damage  it 
might  inflict  upon  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  And  there 
were  indications  favourable  to  either  result.  However,  by 
some  plan  of  fiendish  malice,  scepticism  received  all  the 
support  it  could  ask  from  the  learned,  the  powerful,  and  the 
ambitious.  Here  and  there  around  the  horizon  could  be 
seen  some  rising  literary  star  that,  for  the  hour,  excited 
universal  attention.  His  labour  was  to  impugn  the  con- 
tents of  the  Scriptures  and  insinuate  against  the  moral 
purity  of  the  writers  themselves.  Another  candidate  for 
theological  glory  appeared,  and  reproached  the  style  of  the 
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inspired  record.  A  third  came  vauntingly  forward  with 
his  geographical  diacoveries  and  scientific  data,  and  reared 
the  accommodation -theory  so  many  more  Btoriea  higher 
than  Semler  had  left  it  that  it  almost  threatened  to  fall  of 
ita  own  weight.  Strange  that  the  poetic  Muee  should  lend 
her  inspiration  to  such  unholy  purpoaea  ;  but  in  the  poetry 
of  that  day  there  was  but  little  of  the  Christian  element,  and 
he  need  not  be  greatly  skilled  in  classic  verse  who  con- 
cludea  that  the  loftiest  poetry  of  Rationahsm  was  as  tho- 
roughly heathen  as  the  dramas  of  Euripides  or  Piautns. 

Immediately  before  the  appearance  of  the  Wol/enbiitM 
Fragments  by  Lessing,  there  was  the  significant  lull  before 
the  stonn.  A  single  editorial  in  some  religious  periodical 
might  decide  the  fat«  of  Rationalism.  In  a  few  years  more 
it  might  lie  outside  the  lecture-halls  and  renowned  churches 
as  thoroughly  discarded  as  a  cast-off  garment.  Or  it  might 
rise  to  new  power  and  bend  all  opposition  before  it.  Every 
one  seemed  to  be  waiting  to  see  what  would  come  next. 
Would  it  be  the  hoarse  thunder  and  the  ^lare  of  lightning ; 
or  would  the  clouds  be  rent  and  the  clear  sky  bo  seen 
through  tlie  widening  rifta  ? 

Leasing  touched  a  chord  which  vibrated  throughout  the 
land.  While  in  charge  of  the  celebrated  Library  at  Wolfen- 
biittel  he  mot  with  a  manuscript  production  of  Boimarus, 
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and  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  according  to  the  Frao'^ 
menis,  are  clad  in  such  a  garb  of  superstition  that  they  do 
not  merit  the  credence  of  sensible  men.  The  confessions 
framed  at  different  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
have  savoured  far  more  of  human  weakness  than  of  divine 
knowledge.  They  bear  but  slight  traces  of  Biblical  truth. 
Tlie  Trinity  is  incomprehensible,  and  the  heart  should  not 
feel  bound  to  lean  upon  what  Reason  cannot  fathom. 
Nearly  all  the  Old  Testament  history  is  a  string  of  legends 
and  myths  which  an  advanced  age  should  indignantly  reject. 
Christ  never  really  intended  to  establish  a  permanent  reli- 
gion; the  work  of  his  apostles  was  something  unantici- 
pated by  himself.  His  design  was  to  restore  Judaism  to  its 
former  state^  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  declare  him- 
self king.  His  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  was  -designed 
to  be  his  installation  as  a  temporal  king ;  but  he  failed  in 
his  dependence  upon  popular  support,  and  instead  of  at- 
taining a  throne,  he  cued  on  the  cross.  Belief  in  Scrip- 
tural records  is  perfectly  natural  to  the  Christian,  for  he 
has  imbibed  it  from  education  and  training.  Reason  is 
forestalled  in  the  ordinary  education  of  children ;  they  are 
baptized  before  they  are  old  enough  to  exercise  their  own 
reasoning  faculties.  Faith  in  Scripture  testimony  is  really 
of  no  greater  value  than  the  belief  of  the  Mohammedan  or 
Jew  in  their  oracles,  unless  Reason  be  permitted  to  occupy 
the  seat  of  judgment. 

We  have  said  that  the  excitement  raised  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Fragments  was  intense.  There  was  in  them 
more  calmness  of  expression,  and  more  apparent  effort  for 
truthful  conclusions,  than  many  of  the  previously  published 
works  of  the  Rationalists  had  indicated.  By-and-by,  there 
sprang  up  a  decided  opposition  to  the  work  of  Lessing; 
and  from  all  quarters  of  the  German  Church  there  came 
earnest  and  vigorous  replies.  It  was  surprising  that  there 
remained  so  much  tenacity  for  the  old  faith.  Lessing  re- 
ceived the  censure  of  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of 
his  time ;  his  publication  of  the  Fragments  was  claimed  to 
be  a  curse  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  he  had  accomplished 
what  he  wished,  while  his  success  was  far  beyond  his  ex- 
pectation. He  found  that  a  large  portion  of  his  country- 
men were  not  willing  to  cast  loose  from  the  old  moorings 
of  the  Protestant  teachings,  and  that,  whatever  the  previ- 
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oua  indications  were,  thero  was  yet  a  deep  under-  current  of 
attiithment  to  the  time-honoured  confessions  of  the  Church. 
The  movement  employed  hy  Lessing  to  find  out  what 
the  people  realty  beUeved  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  hterary 
tricks  on  record.  Without  committing  himself  to  wliat  he 
issued,  and  watching  carefully  the  effect  of  the  Fragments, 
he  began  to  publish  his  own  views  with  no  little  assurance 
that  he  would  prove  encceasful.  He  learned  that  the  Wolffian 
philosophy  was  becoming  effete,  and  so  he  raised  the  cry, 
loud  and  clear,  against  its  longer  existence.  He  violently 
opposed  the  obliteration  of  all  dependence  upon  the  histori- 
cal proofs  of  Christianity,  and  claimed  that,  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  the  heart  has  a  work  not  leas  than  the  reason. 
His  principle  was  :  overthrow  this  historical  basis,  and  you 
endanger  the  whole  edifice.  He  inflicted  great  injury  upon 
the  inflated,  pompous  Popular  Philosophy,  for  he  exposed  its 
emptiness  as  bat  few  were  able  to  do.  He  opposed,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  rare  satirical  and  logical  power,  the  attempt 
of  the  Rationalists  to  substitute  the  intuitions  of  Reason  tor 
the  dictates  of  the  heart  and  for  the  promptings  of  faith. 
"  What  else,"  he  asks,  "  is  this  modern  theology  when 
compared  with  orthodoxy,  than  filthy  water  with  clear 
water  ?     With  orthodoxy  we  had,  thanks  to  God,  pretty 
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And  when  assaQed  by  Gotze  and  others  for  thus  attacking 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  he  replied  that,,  even  if  the  Frag- 
mentists  were  right,  Christianity  was  not  thereby  endan- 
gered,* He  refected  the  letter,  but  reserved  the  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures.  With  him,  the  letter  is  not  the  spirit  and  the 
Bible  is  not  religion.  Consequently,  objections  against  the 
letter,  as  well  as  against  the  Bible,  are  not  precisely  objections 
against  the  spirit  and  religion.  For  the  Bible  evidently  con- 
tains  more  than  belongs  to  religion,  and  it  is  a  mere  supposi- 
tion,  that,  in  this  additional  matter  which  it  contains,  it  must 
be  equally  infallible.  Moreover,  religion  existed  before  there 
was  a  Bible.  Christianity  existed  before  evangelists  and 
apostles  had  written.  However  much,  therefore,  may  de- 
pend upon  those  Scriptures,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  whole 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  should  depend  upon  them. 
Since  there  existed  a  period  in  which  it  was  so  far  spread, 
in  which  it  had  already  taken  hold  of  so  many  souls,  and 
in  which,  nevertheless,  not  one  letter  was  written  of  that 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  it  must  be  possible  also  that 
everything  which  evangelists  and  prophets  have  written 
might  be  lost  again,  and  yet  the  religion  taught  by  them, 
stand.  The  Christian  religion  is  not  true  because  evangel- 
ists and  apostles  taught  it ;  hut  they  taught  it  because  it  teas 
true.  It  is  from  their  internal  truth  that  all  written  docu- 
ments xnust  be  explained,  and  all  these  written  documents 
cannot  give  it  internal  truth  when  it  has  none.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  is  distinguished  from  the  religion  of  Christ ; 
the  latter,  being  a  life  immediately  implanted  and  main- 
tained in  our  heart,  manifests  itself  in  love,  and  can  neither 
stand  nor  fall  with  the  Gospel.  The  truths  of  religion  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  of  history. 

.  With  such  opinions  as  these,  expressed  in  great  clear- 
ness and  conciseness,  who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  their 
tendency  was  to  overthrow  the  traditional  faith  of  the 
Church  in  large  portions  of  the  Bible  ?  Who  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  what  is  to  be  retained  and  what  rejected  ?  In- 
deed, if  Lessing  be  right,  the  entire  Scripture  record  might 
be  abolished  without  doing  violence  to  religion.  The  ef- 
fect of  his  writings  was  decidedly  sceptical.  His  view  of 
Christianity  was  merely  aesthetical,  and  only  so  far  as  the 

♦  Kahnis :  Hutory  of  German  Proteatantutm,  pp.  145 — 165. 
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Bible  was  an  agont  of  popular  elevation,  did  he  aeem  to 
consider  it  valuable.  He  did  not  dispute  the  facta  of  Scrip- 
ture history  because  of  the  various  accounts  given  of  them 
by  the  inspired  writers.  Variety  of  testimony  was  no 
ground  for  the  total  overthrow  of  the  thing  testified.  He 
retained  the  history  of  the  resurrection  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ferent versions  of  it.  "  Who,"  he  asks,  "  has  ever  ventured 
to  draw  the  same  inference  iu  profane  history  ?  If  Livy, 
Polybius,  Dionysius,  and  Taoitus  relate  the  very  same 
event,  it  may  be  the  very  same  battle,  the  very  eamo  siege, 
each  one  di^ering  bo  much  in  the  details  that  those  of  the 

I   one  completely  give  the  lie  to  those  of  the  other,  has  any 
IB,  for  that  reason,  ever  denied  the  event  itself  in  which 

I   they  agree  ?  " 

We  may  examine  the  entire  circle  of  Lessing's  literary 
productions,  and  we  shall  see,  scattered  here  and  there 
through  them,  sentimpnts  which,  taken  singly,  would  have 
a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  popular  faith  in  inspiration 
and  the  historical  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  But,  un- 
happily, these  were  overshadowed  by  others  of  a  confiict- 
ing  nature,  and  though  be  did  not  array  himself  as  a 
champion  of  Rationalism,  he  proved  himself  one  of  the 
strongest  promoters  of  its  reign.     He  considered  his  ago 
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ology  that  it  hss  ever  affiliated  witirSpliilosophy.  The 
mathematical  method  of  Wolff  has  been  )&  severe  blow  to 
orthodoxy^  and  it  was  but  partially  counlimcted  by  the 
work  of  Pietism.  Bat  the  influence  of  that  co^Tjist  of  Leib- 
nitz is  only  of  a  piece  with  the  impression  made  upon  theo- 
logy and  faith  by  every  respectable  innovation  in  philosophy. 
But  Kant  threw  all  others  in  the  shade.  He  was  the  agent 
of  a  change  in  philosophical  thinkings  which  was  destined 
not  only  to  reform  the  old  systems  of  Germany,  but  to 
wield  a  universal  power  over  modem  thought.  He  had 
looked  to  England  for  his  masters,  and  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  grave  scepticism  of 
Hume  and  kindred  minds.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  native 
Konigsberg,  and,  in  all  his  life,  never  travelled  more  than 
thirty  miles  therefrom.  He  had  the  memory  of  a  pious 
Christian  mother  ever  present  to  him,  and  no  one  can  con- 
jecture the  probable  influence  that  her  example  exerted 
upon  his  mental  processes.  The  astute  philosopher  wrote 
of  her  with  the  deepest  feeling  of  his  nature  when  he  said, 
''  My  mother  was  an  amiable,  sensitive,  pious,  and  devoted 
woman,  who  taught  her  children  the  fear  of  God  by  her 
godly  teachings  and  spotless  life.  She  often  led  me  outside 
the  city,  and  showed  me  the  works  of  God ;  she  pointed 
me  wiUi  devout  feelings  to  the  omnipotence,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God ;  and  inspired  my  heart  with  a  deep 
reverence  for  the  Creator  of  all  things.  I  shall  never  for- 
get my  mother,  for  it  was  she  who  planted  and  strength- 
ened my  first  germ  of  goodness  ;  she  opened  my  heart  to 
the  impressions  of  nature ;  she  awakened  and  advanced  my 
conceptions  j  and  it  has  been  her  instructions  that  have 
exerted  a  permanent  and  wholesome  influence  upon  my 
life.;' 

First  an  undergraduate  and  afterward  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Konigsberg,  Elant  quietly  matured  his  prin- 
ciples, and  was  in  no  haste  to  communicate  them  to  the 
world.  He  delivered  his  philosophy  to  his  students  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  and  was  extremely  careful  not  to  publish 
it  until  he  was  sure  that  his  mind  had  arrived  at  its  final 
conclusions.  A  student  named  Hippel,  who  had  enjoyed 
his  intimacy,  was  the  first  to  give  publicity  to  his  opinions. 
He  employed  the  mediimi  of  a  novel.  He  forestalled  their 
real  author,  and  Kant  was  compelled  to  explain  the  matter 
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I  openly  as  a  breach  of  fnith.  Gradually  the  lecture-hall  at 
I  Konigsberg  booame  full  of  hearpra,  who,  in  a  little  time, 
I  could  gain  admittance  only  with  difficulty.  The  professor 
I  of  philosophy  was  a  magnet  that  drew  to  that  bleak  north- 
I  em  city  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  Finally 
I  the  opportune  moment  arriptnl.  Having  written,  rewritten, 
I  altered,  and  abridged  until  he  looked  upon  his  work  as 
I  beyond  bis  power  of  improvement,  he  now  decmod  his  con- 
I  victions  permanently  formed.  So  the  Critique  of  Pure 
I  Heasoa  entered  upon  its  career  of  victory.  The  literary 
I  and  tbinkdng  world  had  learned  but  a  little  of  it  iu  Hippel's 
I  book  ;  and  now  there  seemed  to  be  no  inclination  to  probe 
oncise  language  of  the  master's  work,  for  the  task  ap- 
I  peared  greater  tban  the  fruits  would  justify,  lliis  hesi- 
I  tancy  was  a  glaring  testimony  to  the  loose  thinking  and 
I  careleas  literary  habits  of  those  days.  But  the  haste  with 
I  which  Kant  prosecuted  the  authorship  of  his  work,  apart 
I  from  the  thoughts  employed  in  its  elaboration  into  a  system, 
I  furnishes  some  ground  of  apology  for  the  failure  of  the 
I  public  to  fathom  it.  "  I  wrote,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
I  Moses  Mendelssohn,  "  this  product  of  at  least  twelve  yeara 
I  of  diligent  reflection  within  a  period  of  from  four  to  five 
I  mouths,  paying  indeed  the  greatest  attention  to  the  con- 
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is  a  mark  of  ignorance  which  receives  rebuke  on  every 
hand.  In  self-defence  every  one  feels  bound  to  read  it^  if 
the  continued  respect  of  friends  can  reasonabfy  be  expected. 
The  work  itself  is  interlarded  with  new  terminology  and 
pruned  expressions  that  betray  the  constant  impress  of  the 
author's  mind.  So,  in  a  short  time,  writers  on  the  various 
sciences  employ  these  very  terms  as  at  once  the  best  vehicle 
for  the  conveyance  of  their  thoughts  and  for  accession  to 
popularity.  It  has  its  opponents  in  Hamann,  Jacobi,  Bei- 
marus,  Tiedemann,  and  others ;  yet  he  is  a  bold  spirit  who 
dares  to  attack  this  object  of  universal  favour.  But  the  op- 
position is  insufficient,  and  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason  is 
too  strong  for  these  hastily-conceived  rejoinders.  Every 
department  of  inquiry  is  powerfully  affected  by  it.  Reli- 
gion, logic,  metaphysics,  law,  psychology,  aesthetics,  and 
education  are  alike  moulded  by  its  plastic  touch.  Holland 
and  all  the  north  of  Europe  are  vocal  with  its  praises. 

And  now  we  may  ask,  why  such  favour  shown  toward 
this  new  apparition?  Let  us  delay  a  moment  and  ex- 
amine the  hard- wrought  thoughts  of  this  bachelor-son  of  an 
obscure  saddler.  Kant  had  been  profoundly  disgusted 
with  the  want  of  harmony  in  philosophical  speculations. 
The  disagreements  that  he  saw  in  his  own  time  were  but 
the  continuation  of  what,  he  had  learned  from  history, 
was  the  fact  in  the  days  of  the  heathen  sages.  Following 
close  upon  the  footsteps  of  Hume,  he  asked :  ''  How  far 
can  human  reason  go  ?  Where  is  its  limit  ?  '^  His 
Critique  was  the  answer.  He  showed  that,  if  the  loose 
methods  of  thought  were  to  be  continued,  philosophy, 
instead  of  being  the  hand-maid  of  religion,  would  be  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  the  most  unlettered  man.  Hence 
he  would  recall  reason  from  its  lofty  flights,  and  direct  its 
attention  solely  to  self-consciousness.  Only  by  studying 
the  powers  of  the  mind  as  a  datum,  he  held,  can  any 
positive  results  be  gained.  Using  his  own  illustration  of 
his  work,  he  would  do  for  philosophy  what  Copernicus  had 
done  for  astronomy — reverse  metaphysics  by  referring 
classes  of  ideas  to  inner,  which  before  had  been  referred 
to  outer,  causes.  He  granted  that,  for  some  things,  man's 
reason  is  sufficient.  The  existence  of  God,  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  and  the  souPs  immortality  need  no  Scrip- 
ture to  reveal  them.     They  are  intuitive  subjects  of  know- 
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I  ledge.  But  these  truths  are  extremely  limited ;  man 
I  needs  what  nature  has  not  given  him.  Kant's  distinction 
I  between  practical  and  speculative  reason  was  in  favonr  of 
I  the  former,  einco  its  aim  was  wisdtim.  But  speculative 
I  reason  is  often  exerted  for  its  own  gratification.  Hence  ita 
I  resulta  are  frequently  uselesB  and  ephemeral.  His  grand 
inclusion  is,  that  no  object  can  be  known  to  us  except  in 
I  proportion  aa  it  is  apprehended  by  our  perceptions,  and 
I  definable  by  our  faculties  of  cognition ;  consequently  we 
I  know  nothing,  per  se,  but  only  by  appearances.  Our 
I  knowledge  of  real  objects  ia  limited  by  experience. 

With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the   critical 
system  of  Kant,  an  acute  author  says :  "  It  confined  itself 
to   a  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousnesSj 
and  attempted  to  ascertain  by  analysis,   not  of  our  con- 
ceptions but  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  certain  invariable 
and  necessary  principles  of  knowledge ;    proceeding    to 
I  define   their   usage,   and   to   form  an  estimate  of   them 
I  collectively  with  reference  to  their  formal  character ;  in 
I  which  investigation  the  distinctions  and  dofinitions  of  those 
I  faculties  adopted  by  the  school  of  Wolff  were  presumed  to 
I  be  valid.     It  exalted  the  human  mind  by  making  it  the 
I  centre  of  its  system;  but  at  the  same  time  confined  and 
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sophical  researches.  It  afforded  to  philosophy  a  firm  and 
steady  centre  of  action  in  the  nnchangeable  natare  of  the 
human  mind.  In  general  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
theory  of  £[ant  cansirttcted  little ;  and  rather  tended  to 
destroy  the  stractures  of  an  empty  dogmatism  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  prepare^  by  means  of  self-knowledge,  the 
way  for  a  better  state  of  philosophical  science ;  seeking  in 
reason  itself  the  principles  on  which  to  distinguish  the 
several  parts  of  the  philosophy/'* 

Kant  had  but  little  to  say  concerning  the  positive  truths 
of  Christianity.  He  respected  the  character  of  Christy 
and  spoke  reverently  of  the  Church  and  her  doctrines. 
Morality,  with  him,  was  developed  into  religion,  not  re- 
ligion  into  morality.  The  so-called  revelation  was  only 
the  mythical  copy  of  the  moral  law  already  implanted  in 
our  nature.  He  believed  in  a  universal  religion.  Every- 
thing peculiar  and  won  by  struggle  should  be  given  up ; 
all  strife  of  opinions  should  cease  at  once.  Kant  designed, 
in  the  main,  to  curb  the  illicit  exercise  of  Season,  but  his 
failure  to  indorse  the  great  doctrines  of  our  faith,  because 
revealed,  threw  him  on  the  side  of  the  Rationalists.  His 
adoption  of  God's  existence,  the  soul's  immortality,  human 
freedom,  and  original  sin,  was  not  due  to  his  belief  in  these 
doctrines  as  revealed,  but  as  intuitive.  He  gradually  be- 
came a  devotee  to  his  own  method  of  thinking,  and  it  was  * 
his  aim  not  to  teach  what  but  how  to  think.  He  often  told 
his  students  that  he  had  no  intention  or  desire  to  teach 
them  philosophy,  but  how  to  philosophize.  It  was  through 
Kant  that  the  terms  Rationamt — one  who  declares  natural 
religion  alone  to  be  morally  necessary,  though  he  may 
admit  revelation, — Naturalist — one  who  denies  the  reality 
of  a  supernatural  divine  revelation, — and  Supernaturalist 
—one  who  considers  the  belief  in  revelation  a  necessary 
element  in  religion,  came  into  use,  and  Bationalism  and 
Supematuralism  became  the  principal  division  of  theo- 
logical schools.f 

As  Descartes  had  broken  up  the  scholastic  philosophy  by 
considering  man  apart  from  his  experience,  so  Kant  now 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  philosophy  of  Protestant  Ger- 
many by  looking  at  the  mind  apart  from  its  speculations. 

•  Tennemann,  Manual  of  HiHory  of  Philosophy,  pp.  407,  408. 
t  Appleton's  Jm.  Cycloptedia — ^Article  German  Theology. 
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"  The  moral  effect  of  his  pliilosopliy,"  says  Mr  Farrar, 
"was  to  expel  tbe  French  Materialism  and  Illumiiiism, 
I  and  to  pive  depth  to  the  mornl  perceptions;  its  re- 
I  ligious  effect  waa  to  strengthen  the  appeal  to  reason  and 
I  the  mora!  judgment  as  the  test  of  religious  truth ;  to 
I  render    miraculous    communication  of  moral    instruction 

ss,  if  not  absurd  ;  and  to  reawaken  the  attempt  which    - 
I  had  been  laid  aside  since  the  WolfGan  philosophy  of  en- 
I  doavouring  to  find  a  philosophy  of  religion."* 

Among  the  antagonists  of  Kant,  Jacohi  was  perhaps  the 
oost  powerful.  He  was  not  content  that,  in  these  meta- 
I  physical  speculationsj  reason  should  reign  supreme.  His 
I  belief  was  that  feeling  was  of  as  much  importance  ae  the 
I  deduction  of  the  intellect.  He  mastered  the  various 
I  systems  of  philosophy  and  reject-ed  them,  Kant's  among 
I  the  rest,  as  unfit  for  the  acceptance  and  pursuit  of  re- 
I  sponsible  beings.  The  two  principles  which  furnish  the 
I  key  to  his  views  were  that  religion  lies  in  the  feeling,  and 
I  that  this  feeling,  which  exists  in  every  man's  heart,  is  not 
1  reflected,  hut  original.  His  dissatisfaction  with  all  eyatems 
I  induced  him  to  term  himseif  the  Unphilmophical,  and  it 
with  utter  disgust  that  he  was  led  to  declare  the 
foundation  of  all  speculative  philosophy  to  be  only  a  great 
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is  a  species  of  profanation  to  conceive  of  him  as  a  separate 
essence^  since  snch  a  conception  implies  the  existence  of  a 
sensible  being  limited  by  space  and  time ;  that  we  cannot 
impnte  to  him  even  existence  without  compounding  him 
with  sensible  natures ;  that  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
yet  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  creation  of  the 
world  could  be  effected  by  God;  that  the  idea  and  ex- 
pectation of  happiness  is  a  delusion ;  and  that^  when  we 
form  our  notions  of  the  Deity  in  accordance  with  such 
imaginations,  we  only  worship  the  idol  of  our  own  pas- 
sions,— the  prince  of  this  world.* 

Schelling  was  a  man  of  ardent,  sanguine  temperament, 
and  it  was  his  natural  proclivities  that  gave  rise  to  his 
system  of  philosophy.  He  attributes  a  real  existence  to 
the  material  as  well  as  the  immaterial  world,  but  per- 
mits it  a  different  mode  of  existence.  He  makes  history 
a  necessity.  This  natural  philosophy  conveys  to  us  no 
knowledge  of  God,  and  the  little  it  does  reveal  appears 
opposed  to  religion.  What  God  performs  takes  place 
because  it  mtfst  be.  Schelling  created  two  opposite  and 
parallel  philosophic  sciences,  the  transcendental  philosophy 
and  the  philosophy  of  nature.  He  was  a  pantheist  in  identi- 
fying the  Deity  with  nature,  and  in  making  Him  subject 
to  laws.  He  clothed  his  ideas  in  the  beautiful  fancies  of 
his  own  vivid  imagination,  and  in  him  we  find  the  poet, 
not  giving  forth  verses  ifrom  his  lyre,  but  delivering  philo- 
soplucal  oracles. 

What  Schleiermacher  was  to  theology  Hegel  became  to 
philosophy.  He  was  the  turning-point  from  doubt  and 
fruitless  theories  to  a  more  positive  and  settled  system  of 
thinking.  He  was,  when  young,  a  decided  Bationalist ; 
and  his  Life  of  Christ,  though  yet  unpublished,  is  said  by 
one  who  has  seen  it  to  be  a  representation  of  the  Mes- 
siah as  a  divine  man,  in  whom  all  is  pure  and  sublime,  and 
who  made  himself  remarkable  chiefly  by  his  triumphs  over 
vice,  falsehood,  hatred,  and  the  servile  spirit  of  his  age. 
He  endeavoured  to  explain  the  reason  for  Christianity  in 
the  world.  He  longed  for  a  positive  religion.  His  philoso- 
phy is  reducible  to  a  philosophy  of  nature,  which  has  quite 
a  different  meaning  from  that  of  Schelling,  for,  with  Hegel, 
it  is  only  the  expression  of  the  passage  to  another  being ; 

•  Tennemann,  Manual  of  History  of  Philosophy^  pp.  429,  430. 
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and  to  the  pbiloaophy  of  the  mind,  which  conaiders  thought 
reflecting  itself  on  itaelf,  and  showing  itself  by  the  mind  in 
the  scionces  of  law  and  morality,  in  the  state,  history,  reli- 
gion, and  the  arts.  The  religion  which  is  deduced  from 
this  system  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  objective  exist- 
ence of  the  infinite  mind  in  the  finite,  for  mind  is  only  for 
mind ;  consequently  God  exists  only  in  being  thought  of 
and  in  thinking.  In  the  philosophy  of  nature  intelligence 
and  God  are  lost  in  objective  nature.  Hegel  allows  them 
a  distinct  and  separate  existence,  but  refers  tftem  to  a  com- 
mon principle  which,  according  to  him,  is  the  absolute 
idea,  or  God,  In  this  case,  objective  nature  is  only  tho 
absolute  idea  going  out  of  itself,  indi\-idualizing  itself, 
and  giving  itself  limits,  thoagh  it  is  infinite.  Thus  the 
intelligence  of  ail  men,  and  external  nature,  are  only 
manifestations  of  the  absolute  idea.  It  is  a  mournful  tri- 
bute that  M.  Saintes  pays  to  hia  memory  when  he  says, 
as  the  sum  of  bis  labours,  that  "he  perverted  all  tho 
Christian  opinions  which  he  attempted  to  restore."  Aa 
little  flatt-ering  is  M.  Quinet's  testimony,  that  "  he  saw  in 
Christianity  no  more  than  an  idea,  the  religious  worth  of 
which  is  independent  of  tho  testimonies  of  history." 

This  was   indeed   a  race   of  thinkers   who  have  been 
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Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light  2 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  bj  nature  fit. 
Has  little  understanding  and  no  wit ; 
Keceives  no  praise ;  but  though  her  lot  be  such, 
Toilsome  and  indigent,  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies." 

But  yet  we  grant  to  these  men  the  meed  of  having  meant 
well,  and  of  reforming  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  their 
times.  The  immediate  effect  of  their  views  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  Rationalism,  because  they  almost  uniformly 
deny  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  They  grant 
too  much  to  reason.  While  Kant  would  drive  the  traant 
mind  back  to  self-contemplation,  he  terminates  by  giving 
to  reason  a  value  and  dignity  so  great  that  it  becomes  en- 
titled to  decide  upon  matters  of  faith.  Their  theories,  spun 
out  at  such  length  and  concluding  in  so  little  satisfaction, 
make  us  rejoice  that  we  have  not  to  depend  upon  philoso- 
phy for  guidance  in  matters  of  either  the  intellect  or  heart. 
They  thought  independently  of  the  Bible,  and  here  lies  the 
ground  of  all  failure  to  obtain  positive  results  in  metaphy- 
sics. The  Scriptures  furnish  everything  noble  and  real, 
and  when  philosophy  aims  to  supply  a  substitute  for  them 
it  always  labours  in  vain. 

We  wonder  at  the  tropic  luxuriance  of  Schelling's 
thoughts,  but  we  are  soon  convinced  of  their  little  practi- 
cal purpose  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  he  considered  the 
revelation  of  the  gospel  as  no  more  than  one  of  the  acci- 
dents of  the  eternal  revelation  of  God  in  nature  and  in 
history.  If  Schelling  and  all  these  strong  minds  had  com- 
menced their  investigations  with  the  word  of  God  as  their 
basis,  there  is  no  telling  how  far  they  might  have  minis- 
tered to  an  immediate  and  thorough  revival  of  faith.  But 
failing  to  do  this,  their  work  has  been  more  doubtful  and 
tardy.  It  is  a  very  plain  fact  that  the  Church  cannot  look 
to  any  other  than  to  a  Christian  philosophy  for  the  con- 
servation or  regeneration  of  her  torpid  powers.  Never  has 
she  been  thoroughly  benefited  by  the  immediate  agency  of 
any  other  system. 

There  is  one  way,  however,  in  which  speculative  philoso- 
phy has  indirectly  proved  the   aid   of  religion.     It  has 
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Btrengthened  and  quickened  the  mental  action  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  through  its  agency  been  able  to  look 
with  clearer  ken  upon  the  truths  of  Scripture.  However, 
after  it  haa  reached  the  goal  of  its  task,  we  see  so  littlo 
that  is  truly  valuable  and  worth  preserving,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the 'Christian  revelation  as  our 
only  chart  on  the  troubled  sea  of  metaphysical  discussion. 
"When  we  look  at  the  field  opened  for  thought  in  the  word 
of  God  wo  find  it  ample  and  safe.  It  would  he  well  for 
every  young  miud  about  entering  upon  the  uncertain 
mazes  of  philosophical  speculation,  to  ponder  deeply  over 
these  golden  words  from  Isaac  Taylor's  Saturday  Evening  : 
"  That  portion  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  survives  and  is  cherished,  will  he  just  the 
first  articles  of  belief, — the  Saving  Rudiments  of  Spiritual 
Life.  Of  these  the  Head  of  the  Church  himself  takes  care 
lest  faith  should  utterly  disappear  from  the  earth.  But 
beside  the  inestimable  jewel  of  elementary  knowledge — 
the  price  of  which  can  never  be  told — doeS  there  not  rest 
within  the  folds  of  the  Inspired  Book  an  inexhaustible 
store,  which  tho  industry  of  man,  piously  directed,  ought 
to  elicit ;  bot  which  if  men  neglect  it,  the  Lord  will  not 
force  upon  their  notice  ?    It  is  this  hidden  treasure  which 
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and  grace.  Jacob!  was  tHe  leaven  of  improvement^  and  it 
was  the  mission  of  that  devont  man  to  continue  to  some 
extent  the  habit  of  respectful  regard  for  Grod's  word  among 
intelligent  circles  of  society.  All  who  were  unwilling  to 
become  votaries  of  reason  were  his  careful  readers  and  en- 
thusiastic admirers. 

What  we  thus  see  developed  in  philosophy  was  equally 
manifest  in  regard  to  literature.  There  arose^  as  if  by  the 
enchanter's  wand,  a  group  of  literary  giants  at  Weimar,  an 
insignificant  town  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Thuringian  Fo- 
rest, who  wielded  an  influence  which  was  destined  to  be 
felt  in  coming  ages.  Through  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, Weimar  became  their  common  home.  It  grew 
into  a  modem  Parnassus,  and  to  this  day  bears  the  name 
of  the  German  Athens.  Karl  August,  imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  Augustus  Caesar,  gathered  round  him  as  numerous 
and  powerful  a  cluster  of  literary  men  as  his  scanty  reve- 
nue would  allow.  He  paid  but  little  regard  to  their  theo- 
logical differences;  all  that  he  cared  jot  was  their  pos- 
session of  the  truly  literary  spirit.  His  little  principality, 
of  which  this  was  the  capital,  could  not  possibly  be  ele- 
vated into  either  a  second  or  third  rate  power.  All  hope 
of  great  influence  being  cut  off  in  this  direction,  he  secured 
the  presence  of  those  chiefs  of  letters  who  gave  him  a  name 
and  a  power  secured  to  but  few  in  any  age.  The  town  of 
Weimar  possesses  a  calm  rustic  beauty  by  which  the  tra- 
veller cannot  fail  to  be  impressed.  You  see  only  a  few 
traces  of  architectural  taste,  but  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted worthies  who  once  walked  the  winding  streets  is 
now  the  glory  of  the  place.  There,  the  church  where 
Herder  preached  now  stands ;  near  by,  the  slab  that  co- 
vers the  dust  of  Wieland ;  yonder,  the  humble  cottage  of 
Schiller,  with  the  room  just  as  it  was  when  the  mute  min- 
strel was  borne  from  it  to  his  home  in  the  earth ;  across 
the  brook  is  Goethe's  country  villa ;  and  back  in  the  grove, 
the  table  whereon  he  wrote.  There  is  a  quiet  sadness  in 
the  whole  town,  as  if  nothing  were  left  but  the  mere  recol- 
lection of  what  it  once  was.  How  different  the  picture 
sixty  years  ago,  when  all  the  literary  world  looked  thither 
for  the  last  oracle  from  one  of  these  high-priests  of  poesy ! 
Book -publishers  went  there  to  make  proposals  for  the  edi- 
torship of  magazines,  or  for  some  other  new  literary  enter- 
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prise.  Napoleon  himself  craved  an  aadience  with  Goetho, 
and  it  is  the  strongest  grndge  held  by  the  Germans  against 
the  master  of  their  literature  that  the  oppressor  of  the 
fatherland  was  not  denied  hia  request.  Young  men  went 
to  Weimar  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
these  great  transformers  of  lesthetic  taste.  There  was  not 
a  sovereign  within  the  pale  of  cirihzation  who  did  not  envy 
Karl  August's  treasures.  The  story  of  the  literary  acMovo- 
ments,  of  the  Platonic  friendships,  and  of  the  evening  enter- 
tainments of  Weimar,  forms  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
chapters  in  the  whole  history  of  letters. 

The  name  of  Herder  demands  our  prominent  notice  be- 
cause of  its  intimate  conneetion  with  the  theological  move- 
ment we  have  been  tracing.  He  was  eminently  adapted 
to  his  times.  Perfectly  at  home  with  his  generation,  he 
looked  upon  his  contemporaries  as  brethren,  and  aroused 
himself  manfully  to  serve  them  in  every  iut«reat.  We 
notice  in  all  his  works  a  careful  study  to  meet  the  emergency 
then  preasing  upon  society.  We  will  not  say  that  Herder 
wrote  every  work  just  as  it  should  have  been,  and  that  he 
was  evangelical  throughout.  This  he  was  not,  but  he  was 
greatly  in  advance  of  his  predecessors.  Amid  the  laby- 
rinth of  philosophical  speculations  it  is  interesting  and  re- 
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back  in  the  days  of  Spener  and  Francke^  were  the  real 
glory  of  the  German  people.  Young  Herder  was  accus- 
tomed to  family  worship  every  day,  when  the  hard  duties 
of  temporal  life  were  forgotten  by  those  engaged  in  singing, 
in  the  leisurely  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  prayer. 
One  of  the  first  books  that  had  fallen  under  his  notice  was 
Amdt's  "  True  Christianity,**  It  was  this  work  that  in- 
spired him  with  that  respect  for  religion  which  never  left 
him  in  subsequent  life. 

Herder's  creed  was  the  improvement  of  man.  He  ex- 
pressed it  in  one  word,  humanity.  But  by  this  term  he 
meant  more  than  most  men  conceive  in  whole  volumes. 
With  him,  it  was  that  development  and  elevation  of  the 
race  for  which  every  true  man  should  labour.  We  do  not 
come  into  this  life  with  a  perfect  humanity ;  but  we  have 
the  germ  of  it,  and  therefore  we  should  contribute  to  its 
growth  with  unceasing  energy.  We  are  bom  with  a  di- 
vine element  within  us,  and  it  is  for  the  maturity  of  this 
personal  gift  that  all  great  and  good  men,  such  as  lawgivers, 
discoverers,  philosophers,  poets,  artists,  and  every  truly  no- 
ble friend  of  his  race,  have  striven,  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, by  the  various  institutions  designed  to  foster  their 
individual  taste.  To  beautify  humanity  is  the  great  prob- 
lem of  humanity.  It  must  be  done ;  man  must  be  elevated 
by  one  long  and  unwearied  efifort,  or  he  will  relax  into 
barbarism.  Christianity  presents  us,  in  the  purest  way, 
with  the  purest  humanity. 

Herder  was  greatly  interested  in  the  poetic  features  of 
the  Bible.  His  work  on  Hebrew  Poesy  is  foil  of  his  warm 
attachment  to  the  inspired  pictures  of  early  oriental  life 
and  history.  Whatever  divested  the  Scriptures  of  this 
eastern  glow  received  his  outright  indignation.  He  cen- 
sured Michaelis  for  having  criticised  all  the  heart  out  of 
the  time-honoured  and  God- given  record.  He  compared 
the  critical  labours  of  the  Rationalists  to  squeezing  a  lemon ; 
and  the  Bible  that  they  would  give,  he  said,  "  was  nothiug 
save  a  juiceless  rind.''  He  totally  rejected  the  scientific 
reading  of  the  Bible  for  common  purposes;  and  maintained, 
with  great  ardour,  that  the  more  simple  and  human  our 
reading  of  God's  word  is,  the  nearer  do  we  approach  God's 
will.  We  must  make  use  of  our  own  thoughts,  and  we 
must  imagine  living  scenes,  with  the  inspired  words  as  our 
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thought-outlines.  The  whole  policy  of  the  new  class  of 
critics,  he  believed,  was  a  thoroughly  mistaken  one.  In- 
stead of  discarding  the  pictorial  Biblical  beauties,  as  they 
did  with  a  few  hasty  dashes  of  the  pen,  he  would  elevate 
them  to  ft  loftier  etatua,  and  lead  the  rising  generation 
to  imbibe  their  spirit  as  a  useful  element  for  later  life.  In 
his  opinion,  many  of  the  Hationahsts  had  not  the  keen  io- 
si^'ht  into  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  Bible  which  all 
should  possess  who  would  undertake  to  elucidate  its  lan- 
guoge  and  doctrines,  ITiey  were,  therefore,  not  compe- 
tent to  decide  upon  it.  The  only  proper  method  of  study- 
ing the  Scriptures  for  the  instruction  of  others  is  by  the 
exercise  of  a  fine  poetic  sentiment.  Hence  the  best  poet 
makes  the  best  oxegote.  This  reminds  us  of  Schiller's  idea 
of  historiography.  Schiller  said  that,  in  his  writing  of  his- 
tory, he  did  not  intend  to  feel  continually  hampered  by 
the  sequence  of  events,  but  that  he  would  write  aa  liia  own 
imagination  approved.  High  above  facta  would  he  place 
leathetic  taste.  A  beautiful  fancy !  But  heaven  be  praised 
that  all  historians  are  nob  SchiUers,  and  that  all  comment- 
ators are  not  Herders. 

From  this  representation  of  Herder's  tenacity  for  the 
records    of  inspiration,   and   particularly    for   the  Mosaic 
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fact  of  inspiration  equally  with  an  admiration  of  the  method 
of  it^  his  service  to  the  cause  of  practical  religion  would 
have  been  incalculable.  Yet^  in  his  views  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  times.  He  conceived 
Christ  not  as  a  mere  innovating  teacher,  but  as  the  great 
centre  of  faith.  His  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  atone- 
ment stands  out  in  bold  contrast  with  the  barren  faith  of 
his  Weimar  associates,  who  had  such  lofty  ideas  of  human 
excellence  that  they  tiiought  man  needed  only  one  thing 
more  to  complete  his  perfection, — ^his  emergence  from 
ignorance  into  taste  and  knowledge.  But  Herder  could 
see  an  abyss  of  depravity  in  the  heart  along  with  the 
germ  of  excellence.  He  held  that  Christ  alone  was 
able  to  annihilate  the  former  and  develope  the  latter.  He 
believed  that  the  first  three  evangelists  gave  the  human 
side  of  Christ's  character,  and  that  it  was  John  who  re- 
vealed his  Divinity.  With  these  four  accounts  before  us 
we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  form  a  sound  opinion  on  the 
mission  of  the  Messiah.  He  came  to  seek  and  save  the 
lost.  What  he  accomplished  could  have  been  effected  by 
no  other  agency.  Herder's  own  words  are :  ^'  Jesus  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  first  real  fountain  of  purity,  freedom, 
and  salvation  to  the  world."  Of  the  Lord's  Supper  he 
said,  on  his  entrance  upon  his  pastoral  duties  at  Weimar, 
"The  Lord's  Supper  should  not  be  a  mere  word  and 
picture,  but  a  fact  and  truth.  We  should  taste  and  see 
what  joys  God  has  prepared  for  us  in  Jesus  Christ  when 
we  have  intercourse  with  him  at  his  own  table.  In  every 
event  and  accident  of  life  we  should  feel  that  we  are  his 
brethren  and  are  sitting  at  one  table,  and  that,  when  we 
refresh  ourselves  at  the  festival  of  our  Saviour,  we  are 
resting  in  the  will  and  love  of  the  great  King  of  the  world 
as  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  The  high,  still  joy  of 
Christ,  and  the  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  eternal  king- 
dom of  heaven,  should  speak  out  from  ourselves,  influence 
others,  and  testify  of  our  own  love."  It  is  a  lamentable 
reflection,  however,  that  Herder's  lofty  views  of  the 
mission  of  Christ,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  paternal 
home,  were,  in  common  with  many  other  evangelical 
views,  doomed  to  an  unhappy  obscuration  upon  the  ad- 
vance of  his  later  years  by  frequent  intercourse  with  more 

sceptical  minds. 
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Due  of  the  chief  sen-ices  rendered  the  Church  by  Herder 

waa  liis  persistent  attempt  to  elevate  the  pastoral  office  to 
ita  ongiiiftl  and  proper  dignity.  He  held  that  the  pastor 
of  the  Church  should  not  be  solely  a  learned  critic  but  the 
minister  of  the  common  people.  In  hia  day,  the  pastor 
was  considered  the  mere  instrument  of  the  state,  a  sort  of 
theological  policeman  ; — a  degradation  which  Herder  could 
hardly  permit  himself  to  think  of  without  violent  indig- 
nation. In  his  Letiers  on  the  Siudy  of  Theology,  pubhshed 
in  1780,  and  in  subsequent  smaller  works,  he  sought  to 
evoke  a  generation  of  theologians  who,  being  imbued  with 
his  own  ideas  of  humanity,  would  betake  themselves  to 
the  edification  of  the  bumble  mind.  He  would  eject 
scholasticism  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  show  to  his 
readers  that  simplicity  of  inquiry  is  the  safest  way  to 
happy  results.  He  would  place  the  modem  pastor,  both 
in  bis  relations  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  in  the  respect 
awarded  him  by  the  world,  close  beside  the  patriarch  and 
prophet  of  other  days.  And  that  man,  in  hia  opinion, 
was  not  worthy  the  name  of  pastor  who  could  neglect  the 
individual  requirements  of  the  soul.  According  to  Herder, 
the  theologian  should  be  trained  from  childhood  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  practical  religion.    Youths 
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will  be  Bomething  more  than  bare  teachers  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.     More  than  this,  Help  yourselves  !  " 

The  counsel  given  by  Herder  to  others  was  practised  first 
by  himself.  He  lived  among  critical  minds,  who  spurned 
humble  pastoral  work,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty,  and  there- 
fore discharged  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  His  preach- 
ing was  richly  lucid,  and  not  directed  to  the  most  intelligent 
class  of  his  auditors.  He  took  up  a  plain  truth  and  strove 
to  make  it  plainer.  Yet,  while  the  masses  were  most  bene- 
fited by  his  simplicity  of  pulpit  conversation,  those  gifted 
men  who  thought  with  him  arose  from  their  seats  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  gospel.  A 
witty  writer  of  the  time,  Sturz,  gives  an  account  of  Her- 
der^s  preaching  that  throws  some  light  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  plain,  earnest  exposition  of  God's  word  always 
afiected  the  indifferent  auditor.  "  You  should  have  seen," 
says  this  man,  "  how  every  rustling  sound  was  hushed  and 
each  curious  glance  was  chained  upon  him  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  We  wore  as  still  as  a  Moravian  congregation. 
All  hearts  opened  themselves  spontaneously;  every  eye 
huug  upon  him  and  wept  unwonted  tears.  Deep  sighs 
escaped  from  every  breast.  My  dear  friend,  nobody  preaches 
like  him.  Else  religion  would  be  to  every  one  just  what  it 
should  be,  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  friend  of  men. 
He  explained  the  gospel  of  the  day  without  fanaticism,  yet 
with  a  grand  simplicity  which  needed  not  to  ransack  the 
world  for  its  wisdom,  its  figures  of  speech,  or  its  scholastic 
arts.  It  was  no  religious  study,  hurled  in  its  three  divisions 
at  the  heart  of  stony  sinners ;  nor  was  it  what  some  would 
call  a  current  article  of  pulpit  manufacture.  It  was  no  cold, 
heathen,  moral  lecture,  which  sought  nothing  but  Socrates 
in  the  Bible,  and  would  therefore  t-each  that  we  can  do 
without  both  Christ  and  the  Scriptures.  But  he  preached 
the  faith  which  works  by  love,  the  same  which  was  first 
preached  by  the  God  of  love,  the  kind  which  teaches  to 
suffer  and  bear  and  hope,  and  which,  by  its  rest  and  con- 
tentment, rewards  bountifully  and  independently  of  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
scholars  of  the  apostles  must  have  preached  thus,  for  they 
did  not  tie  themselves  down  to  the  hard  dogmatics  of  their 
faith,  and  therefore  did  not  play  with  technical  terms,  as 

children  with  their  counting  pennies.'^    William  von  Hum- 
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boldt  Baid  of  Herder's  sermons  that  they  were  "  verj  at- 
tractive :  one  always  found  them  too  ehort,  and  wished 
them  of  double  length."  Schiller  spoke  of  his  sermons  as 
plain,  natural,  and  adapted  to  the  common  life,  aud  adds 
that  Herder's  preaching  was  "  more  pleasing  to  him  than 
any  other  pulpit  exercise  to  which  he  had  ever  listened." 

Herder  was  the  great  theological  writer  of  Weimar,  and 
as  such,  his  impression  upon  theology  and  religion  in  gen- 
eral was  decided.  Though  he  opposed  the  Kantian  philoso- 
phy, because  of  its  petrifying  tendency,  his  antagonism 
was  counteracted  by  others  of  the  Weimar  celebrities. 
Goethe  and  Schiller  eclipsed  all  other  names  in  their  de- 
partment of  thought,  and  were  the  culmination  of  the  new 
type  of  literature.  Herder  might  preach,  bat  it  was  only 
to  a  comparatively  small  world.  Goethe  and  Schiller  were, 
on  all  points  of  literature,  tho  oracles  of  Europe.  Like 
Kant,  they  stamped  their  own  impress  upon  theologj-, 
which  at  that  dny  was  plastic  and  weak  beyond  all  concep- 
tion. Under  the  Konigsberg  thinker  it  became  a.  great 
philosophical  system  as  cold  as  Mont  Blanc.  Then  came 
Poetiy  and  Romance,  which,  though  they  could  give  a  fresh 
glow  to  the  face,  had  no  power  to  breathe  life  into  the 
prostrate  form. 
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bath  in  1777,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Deity:  "  God 
of  truth,  Father  of  light.  I  look  to  thee  with  the  first  rays 
of  the  morning  sun,  and  I  bow  before  thee.  Thou  seest  me, 
O  God  I  Thou  seest  from  afar  every  pulsation  of  my  pray- 
ing heart.  Thou  knowest  well  my  earnest  desire  for  truth. 
Heavy  doubt  often  veils  my  soul  in  night ;  thou  knowest 
how  anxious  my  heart  is  within  me,  and  how  it  goes  out 
for  heavenly  hght.  Oh  yes !  A  friendly  ray  has  often 
faljen  from  thee  upon  my  shadowed  soul.  I  saw  the  awful 
abyss  on  whose  brink  I  was  trembling,  and  I  have  thanked 
the  kind  hand  that  drew  me  back  in  safety.  Still  be  with 
me,  my  God  and  Father,  for  these  are  days  when  fools 
stalk  about  and  say,  ^  there  is  no  God.'  Thou  hast  given  me 
my  birth,  0  my  Creator,  in  these  days  when  superstition 
rages  at  my  right  hand  and  scepticism  scoffs  at  my  left. 
So  I  often  stand  and  quake  in  the  storm;  and  oh,  how 
often  would  the  bending  reed  break  if  thou  didst  not  prevent 
it ;  thou,  the  mighty  Preserver  of  all  thy  creatures  and 
Father  of  all  who  seek  thee. 

""What  am  I  without  truth,  without  her  leadership 
through  life's  labyrinths  ?  A  wanderer  through  the  wilder- 
ness, overtaken  by  the  night,  with  no  friendly  hand  to  lead 
me  and  no  guiding  star  to  show  me  the  path.  Doubt,  un- 
certainty, scepticism !  You  begin  with  anguish  and  you 
end  with  despair.  But  Truth,  thou  leadest  us  safely  through 
life,  bearest  the  torch  before  us  in  the  dark  vale  of  death, 
and  bringest  us  home  to  heaven,  where  thou  wast  bom. 
O  my  God,  keep  my  heart  in  peace,  in  that  holy  rest  dur- 
ing which  Truth  loves  best  to  visit  us.  The  sun  refuses 
to  reflect  itself  in  the  stormy  sea,  but  it  is  down  into  its 
calm  mirror-like  flood  that  it  beams  its  face.  Even  thus 
keep  my  heart  at  peace,  0  God,  that  it  may  be  fit  to  know 
thee  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent ;  for  this  alone 
is  the  truth  which  strengthens  the  heart  and  elevates  the 
soul.  If  I  have  truth,  then  I  have  Christ ;  if  I  have  Christ, 
then  have  I  God ;  and  if  I  have  God,  then  I  have  every- 
thing. And  could  I  ever  permit  myself  to  be  robbed  of 
this  precious  gem,  this  heaven-reaching  blessing,  by  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  which  is  foolishness  in  thy  sight  f 
No.  He  who  hates  truth  I  will  call  my  enemy,  but  he  who 
seeks  it  with  simple  heart  I  will  embrace  as  my  brother 
and  my  friend. 


1.50  HI8T0ET   or   RATTOHALISM. 

"  The  bell  rings  that  calla  me  to  the  sanctuary.  I  hast- 
en thither  to  inako  good  my  confession,  to  strengthen  my- 
self in  the  truth,  anil  to  prepare  myself  for  death  and 
eternity,     O  k'ad  mo  in  snch  a  path,  my  Father,  and  so 

I  open  my  heart  to  the  impressions  of  trnth  that  I  may  be 
strong  enough  to  make  it  known  to  my  follow -men.  They 
know  that  thon  art  their  God  and  Father,  and  that  thoo 
didst  send  Jeans  thy  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  was  to 
testify  of  the  tnith.  They  can  therefore  have  strength  for 
every  grief  of  this  life,  and  for  the  sorrows  of  death  a 
bright  hope  of  a  happy  immortality. 

"  Now,  my  God,  thou  canst  take  everything  from  me, 

I  yea,  every  earthly  joy  and  btessing;  but  loave  me  trnth, 
and  I  have  joy  and  blessing  enough  !" 

It  wn-s  the  yonng  Schiller  who  wrote  those  ecstatic 
words  at  a  time  when  he  contemplated  entering  the  minis- 
try. A  few  years  passed  by,  and  all  was  clianged.  He 
grew  into  a  sincere  admirer,  we  might  say  worshipper  of 
the  heathen  faith.  Ho  complained  that  all  the  life  and 
spirit  were  taken  ont  of  the  Bible  by  the  Bationalista,  but 
he  did  nothing  to  remedy  their  error.  He  became  absorbed 
'  n  the  spirit  of  classic  times.     The  antiquity  of  Greece  was 

I  far  dearer  to  him  than  that  of  Palestine,  and  his  poetic 
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and  to  all  public  and  private  yirtae>  He  expressed  him- 
self sometimes  as  very  favourable  toward  the  Roman  Ca- 
tl^olic  worship^  and  the  adherents  of  that  faith  quote  his 
words  of  approbation  with  evident  pride.  In  his  Auto- 
biography  he  pays  some  high  compliments  to  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Bomanists.  He  made  several  visits  to 
the  beautiful  little  Catholic  church  dedicated  to  St  Boch^ 
situated  just  above  Bingen  on  the  Bhine.  He  presented  it 
with  an  altar-piece,  and  on  one  occasion  said,  "  Whenever 
I  enter  this  church  I  always  wish  I  were  a  Catholic  priest.'* 
But  Goethe's  love  and  admiration  of  Catholicism  were  due 
rather  to  his  attachment  to  the  old  works  of  art  than  to 
that  particular  system  of  faith  and  worship.  The  Bomish 
Chtirch  was  the  conservator  of  the  art-triumphs  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  She  laid  great  store  by  her  paintings  and 
statuary,  and  had  been  the  patroness  of  the  arts  ever  since 
the  wealth  of  noblemen  and  kings  began  to  be  poured  into 
her  lap.  Goethe  loved  her  because  she  loved  art.  The 
key  to  this  only  evidence  of  religious  principle  lies  in  his 
own  words,  as  he  once  expressed  himself  on  contemplating 
a  painting  of  the  old  German  school.  "  Down  to  the 
period  of  the  Beformation/'  he  said,  "  a  spirit  of  indescri};)- 
able  sweetness,  solace,  and  hope  seems  to  live  and  breathe 
in  all  these  paintings — everything  in  them  seems  to  an- 
nounce the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  since  the  Reformation^ 
something  painful,  desolate,  ahnost  eml,  characterizes  works  of 
art ;  atid,  instead  of  faith,  scepticism  is  often  transparent^' 

Our  plan  precludes  an  estimate  of  Goethe's  literary 
achievements.  But  the  influence  of  his  productions  on 
theology  was,  in  the  main,  as  destructive  as  if  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  but  uncompromising  Bationalism.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  Weimar  family.  He  had  a  cool,  careful 
judgment.  Schiller  was  excitable  and  impulsive  ;  but 
Goethe  was  always  stoical,  regarding  holy  things  as  con- 
venient for  the  more  rapid  advance  of  civilization,  but  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  He 
directed  the  literature  of  Europe.  In  popularity  Schiller 
was  his  peer,  yet  in  real  power  over  the  minds  and  lives  of 
others  no  one  was  a  match  for  Goethe.     Other  men  at 

•  Mdbler's  Symbolum :  Memoir  of  Author. 
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Weimar,  such  as  Wioland,  Eaobel,  and  Jean  Paul,  were 
admired,  but  Goethe  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  He  waa 
always  thinking  what  next  to  write,  and  when  he  issued  a 
new  play,  poem,  or  romance,  a  sensation  was  made  wher- 
ever the  German  and  French  tongues  ivere  spoken. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  literary  influences,  which 
greatly  increased  the  power  and  prestige  of  Rationalism, 
there  was  a  gradual  transformation  of  the  training  and  in- 
stmction  of  the  children  of  Germany.  A  thorough  in- 
fusion of  doubt  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  laud 
was  all   that  now  needed  to  complete  the  sovereignty  of 

It  cannot  bo  disputed  that  there  were  serious  defects  in 
the  educational  system  already  prevalent.  The  Latin  schools 
instituted  by  Molancthon  were  still  in  existence,  but  they 
had  become  mere  machines.  Children  were  compelled  to 
commit  the  dryest  details  to  memory.  The  most  useless 
exorcises  were  elevated  to  great  importance,  and  years 
were  spent  in  the  study  of  many  branches  that  could  be  of 
no  possible  benefit  in  either  the  professions  or  the  trades. 
The  primary  schools  were  equally  defective.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  the  pleasant  developing  influence  of  the  ma- 
ture over  the  young  mind.  The  same  defect  had  already 
I  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Rationalism,  bat  the  Rational- 
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and  contended  boldly  for  the  freedom  of  children  from  their 
common  and  long-standing  restraints. 

From  1763  to  1770  Basedow  deluged  the  whole  land 
with  his  books  on  education ;  and^  uniting  his  appeals  for 
educational  reform  with  strictures  upon  the  validity  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  incurred  the  sore  displeasure  of  Gotze, 
Winkler,  and  others  of  their  class.  They  replied  to  him, 
but  he  was  always  ready-witted,  and  the  press  groaned 
under  his  repeated  and  sometimes  ribald  rejoinders.  He 
told  the  nation,  in  an  Address  to  the  Friends  of  Humanity y 
that  the  old  excesses  would  soon  be  done  away  with,  since 
he  was  about  to  publish  a  work  and  commence  an  educa- 
tional institution  which  would  rid  the  children  of  the 
shackles  of  customary  instruction.  He  solicited  subscrip- 
tions for  the  issue  of  his  elementary  book,  as  it  would  require 
numerous  plates,  and  be  attended  with  other  unusual  ex- 
penses. His  manifesto  was  freely  circulated.  Beplies  soon 
came  to  him,  with  Uberal  subscriptions  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Princes  and  people  became  infatuated  with  his 
great  plans  and  wrote  him  their  warm  approval.  They  re- 
mitted large  contributions  for  his  assistance.  A  specimen 
of  his  Child's  Book  appeared,  and  all  classes  were  pleased 
with  it.  Whatever  he  promised  was  accepted  with  avidity, 
because  his  promises  were  at  once  so  flattering  and  exag^ 
gerated.  Schlegel  and  other  educators  tried  in  vain  to 
make  the  multitude  believe  that  the  vulgar  mountebank 
could  never  fulfil  their  expectations.  Basedow  proposed 
to  parents,  that  if  they  would  observe  his  system,  all  lan- 
guages and  subjects — grammar,  history,  and  every  other 
study — could  be  learned,  not  in  the  tread-mill  style,  but  as 
an  amusement;  that  morality  and  religion,  both  Jewish 
and  Christian,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  could  be  easily 
taught ;  that  all  the  old  bonds  of  education  were  henceforth 
to  be  broken ;  and  that  every  great  difficulty  would  here- 
after be  a  pastime.  Finally,  a  part  of  the  elementaiy  work 
appeared.  But  one  plan  creating  the  necessity  for  another, 
he  soon  found  himself  immersed  in  the  conception  of  a  great 
philosophical  school,  in  which  not  only  children  but  also 
teachers  were  to  be  trained  for  the  application  of  his  new 
system  to  the  appalling  wants  of  the  people.  Every  family 
became  possessor  of  the  elementary  book,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  toward  the  Philanthropium  in  Dessau.     Compared 
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witb  Basedow's  wishes,  this  was  but  a  fragment  of  an  in- 
stitution. But  upon  its  existence  depended  the  solution  of 
its  lauded  problems. 

Just  at  this  time  Gennany  was  stirred  by  the  reading  of 
Rousseau's  works  on  popalar  education.  Neither  in  Switz- 
erland nor  France  had  they  effected  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  written,  but  among  the  Germans  their  soccesa 
was  complete.  Many  persons,  earnestly  favouring  Rous- 
seau's doctrine  of  freedom  from  all  conventional  restraints 
in  familiue,  desired  even  his  Idi/U  of  Life  to  be  introduced 
into  the  schools.  Basedow  and  Ronssenu  thought  in  har- 
mony; recommended  that  nature,  not  discipline,  should  he 
our  guide  in  education ;  and  that  only  those  stories  should 
be  taught,  of  the  utility  of  which  the  children  are  them- 
selves coDseious.  Subscriptions  came  in  profusely,  and  the 
Philanthropium  in  Dessau  commenced  its  existence.  It 
was  opened  without  pupils  on  the  twenty- seventh  of  De- 
cember, 1774,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  attended  by 
only  fifteen.  It  threatened  to  decline,  but  rallied  again; 
and  in  1 776  a  great  public  examination  was  held.  Then 
Basedow  retired  from  its  curatorship;  but,  returning  once 
more,  his  institution  suffered  under  his  care,  and  finally 
met  with  total  extinction.     The  gi-eat  bubble  of  his  plana 
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meDt  of  it  through  every  day  of  his  life/'  Jean  Paul,  in 
his  Levana,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Education^  called  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  the  personal  training  of  children  by  their 
parents  in  opposition  to  the  old  stiff  method  which,  instead 
of  quickening,  only  stupefied  the  intellect.  Campe  and 
Salzmann  had  been  students  in  Basedow's  Philanthropiimi, 
and  subsequently  each  of  them  commenced  a  similar  insti- 
tution, but  of  more  humble  pretensions.  Yet  it  was  not 
so  much  as  practical  educators  as  by  their  writings,  that 
they  were  instrumental  in  effecting  a  powerful  impression 
upon  the  young  mind  of  Germany.  Campe's  Children's 
Library  had  a  fascinating  influence  upon  children.  It  en- 
couraged their  literary  taste  to  the  exclusion  of  religious 
development.  The  author  advocated  morality,  but  only 
that  which  is  taught  by  the  common  dictates  of  nature. 
He  stoutly  rejected  the  old  Catechism  of  Luther  as  unfit  to 
be  drilled  into  a  youthful  mind,  and,  unhappily,  he  found 
many  sympathizers.  His  Robinson  the  Yotmger  was  to  the 
Germans  what  Robinson  Crusoe  was,  and  still  is,  to  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  from  the  time  that  the  chil- 
dren read  its  wonderful  stories  they  looked  with  disgust 
upon  the  less  exciting  histories  of  the  Bible.  From  1775 
to  1785  it  captivated  every  boy  and  girl  who  could  collect 
groschen  enough  to  buy  a  copy.  When  they  had  ceased 
reading  it  they  were  fiUed  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
naturally  perfect. 

Pestalozzi  belongs  rather  to  the  present  than  to  the  last 
century,  but  he  stands  highest  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
educational  reformers  who  arose  during  the  meridian 
strength  of  Rationalism.  He  was  a  Swiss  by  birth.  In 
1 798  he  went  to  Stanz  and  laboured  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  orphan  children  whose  parents  had  fallen  in  the  French 
wars.*  His  idea  was,  to  make  the  school  an  educating 
family,  into  which  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  home  should 
be  introduced.  He,  too,  believed  in  man's  natural  good- 
ness, and  held  that  true  education  is  not  so  much  the 
infusion  of  what  is  foreign  to,  as  the  educing  of  what  is 
native  in  the  child.  But  he  warmly  encouraged  youthful 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  said  that  the  history  of 
Christ  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  the  education  of 

*  Kahnis :  Qemutn  Protestantism,  p,  S16. 
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I  every  young  mind.  But  while  these  few  men,  both  by 
I  their  nctive  life  and  facile  pen,  contributed  their  share  to 
I  the  improvement  of  the  youth  of  Germany,  there  was  a 

^  !  class  of  writers  for  the  yoimg,  whose  productions 
I  became  as  plentiful  as  autumn  loaves.  Some  were  senti- 
I  mental,  having  imbibed  their  spirit  from  Sicgirarf,  La 
ivelle  llelo'ise,  and  similar  works.  Young  men  and 
I  women  became  dreamers,  and  children  of  every  social  con- 
I  dition  wore  converted  into  premature  thinkers  on  love, 
1  romance,  and  suicide.  '\\Tioever  could  wield  a  pen  thought 
I  himself  fit  to  write  a  book  for  children.  There  has  never 
I  been  a  period  in  the  whole  current  of  history  when  the 
I  youthful  mind  was  more  thoroughly  and  suddenly  re- 
1  Tolutionized,  The  result  was  very  disastrous.  Education, 
I  in  its  true  import,  wjia  no  longer  pursued,  and  the  books 
I  most  read  were  of  such  nature  as  to  destroy  all  fondness 
I  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  all  careful  preparation  for 
I  meeting  the  great  duties  of  coming  maturity,  and  every 
I  impression  of  man's  incapacity  for  the  achievement  of  hia 
I  own  salvation. 

The  teachers  in  the  common  institutions  of  learning 
I  having  now  become  imbued  with  serious  doubts  concerning 
I  the  divine  authority  of  the  ticriptnrea,  their  pupils  suffered 
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coming  the  Messiah  a  double  explanation  is  given  for  the 
same  reason.  One  is  the  old  orthodox  waj^  the  other  a 
more  probable  neological  plan.  A  clever  teacher  is  to 
choose  for  himself;  a  dull  one  may  ask  the  parish  clergy- 
man how  far  he  may  go. 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  Biblical  instruction 
then  imparted  to  the  children  of  Germany,  we  may  adduce 
the  example  of  Becker's  Universal  Hisioryfor  the  Young. 
A  second  edition  was  issued  in  Berhn  in  1806.  Speaking 
of  the  person  and  character  of  Christ,  the  author  says, 
"  Jesus  probably  got  the  first  notion  of  his  undertaking 
from  being  a  friend  of  John,  and  going  often  to  his 
father's,  who  was  a  priest ;  and  from  the  Gospel  it  appears 
that  the  sight  of  feasts  and  of  the  crowd  of  worsluppers 
had  a  great  effect  upon  him.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Jesus 
and  John  were  sent  into  Egypt  for  their  education,  or  were 
taught  by  the  Essenes,  and  then  sent  into  Palestine  as 
ambassadors  of  that  sect,  with  secret  support  and  accord- 
ing to  arranged  plan The  indications  of  the 

Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  had  produced  great  effect 
on  Jesus  and  John,  who  were  both  hot-heads,  such  as 
destiny  raises  for  some  great  purpose.  We  are  in  danger, 
therefore,  of  judging  them  unjustly,  especially  from  the 
great  mixture  of  high  and  low,  clear  and  obscure,  in  them." 

Becker  had  the  modesty  to  say  that  he  would  not  under- 
take to  fix  the  character  of  Jesus,  but  merely  collect  the 
fragments  of  it  from  his  wretched  biographers.  The  friends 
had  great  mutual  esteem,  but  John  saw  in  Jesus  a  higher 
spirit  than  his  own.  Both  had  the  same  hatred  of  the 
priests,  their  pride  and  hypocrisy ;  both  thought  the 
Mosaic  law  no  longer  fit  for  the  time,  and  that  the  notion 
of  a  national  God  was  the  source  of  all  the  evil  in  Judea. 
After  long  meditation  they  decided  that  Jesus  must  be  the 
Messiah  ;  and  John  found  the  part  of  a  precursor  fixed  for 
himself.  Christ,  partly  from  his  power  of  attraction,  and 
partly  from  the  hope  of  future  power,  made  his  disciples 
depend  blindly  on  him.  It  was  only  with  great  caution 
that  he  could  undertake  his  great  work  of  destroying  the 
priests.  The  people  were  divided  into  sects;  and  the 
characteristics  of  his  plan  were,  his  choice  of  the  lowest 
people,  and  withdrawing  himself  frequently  from  public 
view,  that  the  priests  might  not  nip  his  plan  in  the  bud. 
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I  As  all  the  prophets  had  worked  miracles,  and  many  were 

I  ex]icete(l  from  the  Messiah,  he  too  was  obliged,  according 

I  to  Becker,  to  undcrtako  them  or  renounce  his  hopes.     No 

I  doubt  lie  performed  miracles ;  for  the  power  of  the  mind 

I  on  the  body  in  such  that  wo  need  not  doubt  his  curing  the 

]  molaDcholy  and  the  nervous.     As  to  the  miraculous  meals, 

raising  the  dead,  curiog  the  blind  and  deaf,  these  things 

I  mnet  be  attributed  to  the  calculation  of    his  historians; 

we  need  not  hesitate  to  do  so  after  observing  such 

tangible  fabrications  as  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,  his 

blasting   the  fig-tree,   devils  driven   into  the    swine,  and 

virtue  going  out  of  himself.     In  the  etory  of  Lazarus  we 

cannot  help  suspecting  aomo  secret  concert,     Christ  did 

perform   some  uncontested  miracles,  however,   and  there 

was  in   his  manner  that  inexpressible   something  which 

makes  greatness  irresistible.    The  mystic  obscurity  thrown 

over  hia  future  kingdom,  the  many  parables  he  used,  and 

his  assured  manner  of  speaking  of  future  things,  begot 

reverence.      The   prudence   of   his    judgment    and    the 

strictness  of  his  life  are  praiseworthy.     He  could  pursue 

the  destruction  of  old  usages  but  very  slowly;  first  he 

allowed  the  neglect  of  the   Sabbath,  and   at   last  made 

open  war  with  the  priests,  "on  whom  he  launched  all  the 

lliunder  of  a  Ckenmian  elonucuce." 
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Becker  was  not  more  extreme  in  his  inculcation  of 
doctrine  than  many  others.  Even  Gesenius^  in  the  preface 
to  his  Hebrew  Reading  Book,  tells  the  students  of  the  Bible 
that  Gen.  i.  2,  3,  contains  the  description  of  the  origin  of 
the  earth  by  a  sage  of  antiquity ;  that  the  narrator  has  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  nature  though  his  description 
is  sublime,  that  he  can  hardly  be  the  first  inventor  of  the 
description,  as  the  principal  outlines  of  it  and  even  the  six 
works  of  creation  are  to  be  found  in  other  religions  of  the 
East ;  and  that  probably  he  only  accommodates  the 
general  tradition  of  the  East  to  the  national  opinions  of 
the  Hebrews, — a  remark  which  applies  especially  to  bis 
ascribing  a  mystic  origin  to  the  Sabbath,  a  festival 
peculiar  to  the  Jews. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  theology  in  which  the  German 
youth  were  trained  during  a  period  extending  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries.  It  is  no  matter  of  astonishment,  then, 
that  when  those  children  became  adults  they  were  rigid 
Eationalists  from  the  mere  force  of  training. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  inexcusable  deeds  with 
which  Rationalism  stands  charged.  We  refer  to  the  ge- 
neral destruction  or  alteration  of  the  time-honoured  Ger- 
man hymns. 

Both  the  great  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  had 
always  highly  prized  their  rich  hymns,  of  which  there  were 
eighty  thousand  in  existence.  Some  of  the  finest  lyrics  of 
any  tongue  were  among  the  number.  The  sacred  songs 
now  used  in  our  American  churches  are  not  solely  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  or  of  our  own  production;  but  many  of  the 
sweetest  of  them  are  free  versions  from  the  German  hymn- 
ists.  The  Eationalists,  not  being  content  with  their  pre- 
sent laurels,  began  in  great  earnestness  to  despoil  the 
hymn-books  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  everything  savour- 
ing of  inspiration  or  of  any  of  the  vital  doctrines  already 
rejected.  They  looked  upon  those  songs  of  devotion  as 
composed  during  the  iron  age  of  truth,  and  therefore 
unfit  to  be  sung  by  the  congregations  whose  lot  had  been 
cast  in  the  golden  period.  Should  these  verses  continue 
to  be  sung  by  the  Church  they  would  remain  a  strong  tie 
holding  the  masses  to  the  pitiable  days  of  effete  orthodoxy. 
The  Eationalists  reasoned  correctly,  for,  in  Germany,  music 
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ft  power  which  has  at  times  defied  the  anthority  of  popes 
land  kiuga.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  sort  of  savage  satis- 
Ifaction  that  these  dcatroyera  of  truth  began  the  work  of 
Idenuding  those  earnest  and  evangelical  liymns  of  all  their 
Ivigour  and  nationality  for  tho  purpose  of  placing  in  their 
Jetead  cold  and  heartless  moral  veraea. 

Klopstock  commenced  the  work  of  alteration,  though 
Iwith  a  good  intention,  by  remodelling  twenty-nine  old 
1  Church  hymns.  (Jramer  and  Schiegel  followed  in  hia  stepa, 
■  Soon  the  devout  and  animating  songs  of  Gellert,  Bach,  and 
Itheir  brother  minstrels  were  despoiled  of  the  spirit  that  had 
lever  made  them  dear  to  the  popular  heart  and  familiar  to 
§the  common  ear.  By-and-by,  everybody  who  could  make 
.  tolerable  rhyme  seized  some  of  the  master-pieces  cf 
Bhymnology,  and  set  them  np  on  stiff  philosophical  stilts. 
lUew  hymn  books  were  introduced  into  many  of  the 
I  churches,  and  the  people  sang  Rationalism,  General  super- 
linteudents,  consistorial  counsellors,  and  court  preachers, 

'ailed  each  Other  in  preparing  a  new  volume  of  religious 

I  songs   ftir  the  temtory    under    their   charge.     Individual 

I  towns  and  churches  had  their  own  selection.      Some  por- 

Itions  of  Germany,  especially  Wiirtemberg,  refused  awhile 

o  give  up  the  old  hymns,  and  certain  writers  of  the  sterling 
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as  qnite  ont  of  place^  and  sublimity  web  made  to  ^ve  way 
to  a  more  temperate  and  stoical  standard.  In  due  time 
the  nationalists  effected  their  purpose.  Secular  music  was 
introduced  into  the  sanctuary;  an  operatic  overture  ge- 
nerally welcomed  the  people  into  church,  and  a  march  or 
a  waltz  dismissed  them.  Sacred  music  was  no  longer  cul- 
tivBted  as  an  element  of  devotion.  The  oratorios  and  can- 
tata of  the  theatre  and  beer-garden  were  the  Sabbath  ac- 
companiments of  the  sermon.  The  masses  consequently 
began  to  sing  less ;  and  the  period  of  coldest  scepticism  in 
Germany,  like  similar  conditions  in  other  lands,  was  the 
season  when  the  congregation,  the  common  people,  and 
the  children  sang  least  and  most  drowsily. 

We  now  behold  Protestant  Germany  in  the  full  possession 
of  a  shrewd,  powerful,  and  aggressive  system  of  infidelity. 
The  most  thorough  student  of  Church  history  must  conclude 
that  no  other  kind  of  scepticism  has  received  more  aid  from 
external  sources.  Everything  that  appeared  on  the  surface 
of  the  times   contributed  its  mite   towards  the  spiritual 

Eetrification  of  the  masses.  Hamann,  Oetinger,  Reinhard, 
lavater,  and  Storr  were  insuflBcient  for  the  great  task  of 
counteraction,  while  Rationalism  could  count  its  strong  men 
by  the  score  and  hundred.  Literature,  philosophy,  history, 
education,  and  sacred  music  were  so  influenced  by  increas- 
ing indifference  and  doubt,  that  when  the  people  awoke  to 
their  condition  they  found  themselves  in  a  strange  latitude 
and  on  a  dangerous  coast.  But  they  thought  ^emselves 
safe.  They  could  not  see  how  each  new  feature  in  politicsj 
literature,  and  theology  was  affecting  them  in  a  remarkable 
manner;  and  how  so  many  influences  from  opposite  quar- 
ters  could  contribute  to  the  same  terrible  residt, — the  total 
overthrow  of  evangelical  faith. 
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IN  THE    DAT  OS   ITS   STRENOTH. 

The  Chnrch  now  presented  a  most  deplorable  aspect. 
I  Philosophy  bad  come,  with  its  h fgh -8 onnding  terminology, 
I  and  invadod  tbo  hallowed  precincts  of  Scriptural  truth. 
I  Literature,  with  its  captivating  notes,  had  well-nigh  de- 
I  Btroyed  what  was  left  of  the  old  Pietistic  fervour.  The 
I  Bonga  of  the  Church  were  no  longer  images  of  beanty,  tut 

fhflstly,  repulsive  skeletons.  The  professor's  chair  was 
ut  little  better  than  a  heathen  tripod.  The  pulpit  became 
I  the  rostrum  where  the  shepherdleas  masses  were  enter- 
1  taincd  with  vagTio  essays  on  such  general  terms  as  right- 
I  eouBneaSj  humaa  dignity,  light,  progress,  truth,  and  right. 
I  The  peasantry  received  frequent  and  laboured  instructions 
1  on  the  raising  of  cattle,  bees,  and  fruit.  Tho  poets  of  the 
I  day  were  publicly  recited  in  the  temples  where  the  He* 
I  formers  had  preached,  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  and 
"     ■"     "  3  more  familiar  to  the  popular  congreErations 
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were  at  liberty,  when  occasion  required,  to  divide,  sub- 
divide, take  any  road,  or  attack  at  any  point  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  common  victory.  One  writer  came  before 
the  public,  and  threw  doubt  on  some  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  was  followed  by  another  who,  while  conceding 
the  orthodox  view  of  those  veiy  passages,  would  discara 
other  parts,  even  whole  books,  as  plainly  incredible.  A 
third  discussed  the  character  and  mission  of  Christ,  and 
imputed  a  certain  class  of  motives  to  him*  A  fourth  attri- 
buted to  him  totally  diflTerent,  if  not  contradictory,  im- 
pulses. There  is  no  one  book,  therefore,  in  which  we  find 
an  undisputed  Rationalistic  system,  for  the  work  that  may 
represent  one  circle  will  give  but  a  meagre  and  false  view 
of  another.  Besides,  what  the  most  of  the  Bationalists 
might  agree  upon  at  one  stage  of  the  development  of  their 
scepticism,  would  be  rejected  by  others,  living  a  few  years 
after  them.  The  only  means,  therefore,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  arrive  at  some  understanding  concerning  their 
opinions  is  to  fix  upon  the  time  of  their  meridian  strength, 
and  then  to  hear  what  their  representative  men  of  that 
period  say  of  the  truths  of  revelation. 

Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Rationalism  was  most 
powerful  after  the  decided  impression  made  upon  theology 
by  the  philosophical  direction  commenced  by  Kant,  and  by 
that  of  literature  inaugurated  by  Lessing  and  followed  by 
the  Weimar  poets.  We  are  consequently  under  the  neces- 
sity of  hearing  the  statements  of  acknowledged  Rationalists 
who  flourished  during  this  time,  and,,  out  of  the  chaos, 
arrive  at  the  most  probable  and  general  views  entertained 
by  the  people. 

We  shall  see  that  the  scene  of  spiritual  desolation  was 
repulsive  enough  to  make  every  servant  of  Christ  wish, 
with  Wordsworth, — 

"  rd  rather  be 
A  pa^an,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn — 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea. 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

Religion.  All  religion  was  held  by  the  Rationalists  to 
be  mere  morality.  As  to  any  such  thing  as  conversion, 
they  were  agreed  that  it  could  be  only  a  work  of  the  ima- 
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I  gination.  All  tho  regeneration  at  which  we  may  reasona- 
I  bly  expect  to  arrive  ia  an  inclination  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
I  reason.  Hw  who  follows  the  teachings  of  fda  own  intellect 
I  cannot  go  astray,  for  this  is  the  light  that  lighteth  every 
I  man  that  cometh  into  tbe  world.  The  Scriptures  give  a 
I  high  colouring  to  religion,  and  represent  it  aa  necessary ; 
I  but  those  writings  are  not  as  reliable  as  the  innate  revela- 
I  tion  which  every  son  of  Reason  enjoys. 
I  ExisTENCB  ot  God.  With  this  view  of  religion  in  gen- 
I  oral,  all  the  other  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  suffered  an 
I  equal  depreciation.  The  existence  of  God  is  conceded,  but 
I  the  proof  is  impossible.  His  personality  cannot  be  affii-med; 
I  it  is  confounded  with  the  soul  of  the  world.  Of  course  the 
I  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  cannot  be  accepted;  for  reason 
I  sheds  no  light  sufficiently  clear  to  establish  it.  A  high 
1  dignitary  of  the  Church,  Cannabich,  wrote  a  boob  in  poai- 
I  tive  denial  of  the  Trinity,  original  sin,  justification,  aatis- 
I  faction  of  Christ,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Aa  for 
I  the  Trinity,  the  early  Christians  had  no  such  tenet,  and  it 
I  was  never  concocted  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  centu- 
I  ries  of  the  Christian  era.  Both  philosophy  and  nature  are 
I  as  capable  of  establishing  the  evidence  of  God's  existence 
I  as  the  Scriptures  themselves.     The  idea  we  have  of  God  ia 
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lieve  what  our  reason  does  not  comprehend.  The  doctrine 
of  inspiration  opens  the  floodgate  for  the  belief  of  a  mass 
of  mythical  stuff  which  we  will  no  more  gi'ant  to  be  his- 
torically true  than  Niebuhr  will  admit  the  validity  of  the 
legends  of  early  Rome/'  The  poets  of  every  land  have 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  rhapsody  when  in  their  highest  flights. 
This  rhapsody  or  ecstacy  is  all  that  these  idolaters  of  rea- 
son will  concede.  Doderlein's  views  of  inspiration  were 
much  more  elevated  than  those  held  by  many  of  his  coU' 
Jreres;  but  he  too  speaks  of  poetical  excitement,  and  draws 
a  line  of  distinction  between  the  inspired  and  uAin  spired 
parts  of  Scripture.  But  Ammon  represents  this  subject 
better  than  Doderlein.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  idea  of 
a  mediate  divine  instruction  is  applicable  to  all  human 
knowledge.  He  rejects  the  notion  peculiar  to  revelation. 
Inspiration  cannot  for  a  moment  be  accepted  as  an  imme- 
diate divine  impression,  because  it  would  compromise  the 
supremacy  of  reason,  and  destroy  man's  intoUectual  and 
moral  liberty.  The  diversity  of  style  perceptible  in  the 
writers  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  proof  that  they  were  not  in- 
fluenced by  immediate  inspiration.  ^^  These  writers  them- 
selves,''  say  the  nationalists,  "  never  claimed  such  extra- 
ordinary functions  as  those  with  which  orthodox  belicTers 
would  now  clothe  them.'' 

Tollner,  a  theological  professor  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
wrote  very  fully  on  inspiration,  and  his  work  was  held 
in  great  repute  by  many  of  the  Rationalists  who  were 
inclined  to  supematuralism.  He  held  that  the  will,  the 
matter,  the  words,  and  the  order  of  both  the  matter  and 
the  words,  might  be  objects  of  inspiration.  But  there  are 
several  degrees  of  inspiration.  Some  books  were  written 
without  inspiration  of  any  kind,  and  were  only  confirmed 
by  God.  In  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  might  have  been 
directed  to  a  choice  of  subjects,  and  his  memory  might 
have  been  strengthened.  So  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  inspiration  of  the  historical 
books.  It  cannot  be  determined  what  degree  was  employed 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Acts  there  was  nothing 
more  than  natural  inspiration.  Luke  and  Mark  were  ap- 
proved by  the  apostles,  hence  their  writings  may  be  re- 
ceived. Morus  held  that  inspiration  was  sometimes  only 
the  inducing  to  write ;  sometimes  an  admonition  to  do  so ; 
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I  sometimeB  revelation ;  and  somctimea  only  a  guarding  from 
I  error.*  Granting  the  Rationalistic  denial  of  inspii-ation, 
I  we  have  no  solid  ground  for  any  portion  of  tho  Bible.  We 
I  find,  therefore,  that  after  this  view  had  become  prevalent 
I  the  popular  mind  attached  no  importance  to  God'a  revealed 
I  will.  Interpolations  were  imagined  at  every  point  of  difiG- 
culty.  Schrockh  gives  a  sketch  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
opinion  on  inspiration,  when  he  says,  "  Inspiration  was 
I  given  up  —  interpolations  in  Scripture  were  believed  to 
1  exist.  In  the  oldest  and  partly  in  more  recent  history, 
I  instead  of  historical  facts  these  writers  saw  only  allegories, 
I  myth,  philosophical  principles,  and  national  history,  Wliere 
1  appearances  of  God  and  the  angels,  or  their  immediatB 
I  agency,  are  related,  nothing  want  seen  but  Jewish  images 
I  or  dreams.  The  exjjlanation  of  all  bibhcal  books  was  pur- 
I  sued  on  new  principles.  The  Song  of  Solomon  was  not 
I  mystical.  The  Sevelalions  contained  no  prophecy  of  the 
I  fortunes  of  the  Church." 

Bitter  indeed  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  tho  devout 
I  Christian  on  seeing  the  departure  of  inspiration  from  the 
I  opinions  of  the  theological  leaders  of  that  day.  Infinitely 
1  more  ex()uisito  must  ^ve  been  his  pain  than  was  that  of 
I  the  poet,  who,  sighing  for  the  haunted  and  credulous  days 
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history  of  all  countries,  and  to  convict  historians  of 
stating  as  fact  what  was  only  vague  tradition.  As 
the  Bible  was  alleged  by  the  supematuralists  to  be  the 
oldest  historic  record,  great  pains  were  taken  to  dissipate 
the  mist  from  its  accounts  of  supposed  verities.  The 
writers  of  the  Scriptures,  the  fiiends  of  Rationalism  held, 
were  only  men  like  ourselves.  They  had  our  prejudices 
and  as  great  infirmities  as  we  have.  They  were  as  subject 
to  deception  and  trickery,  and  as  full  of  political  and  sec- 
tarian rancour,  as  partisans  in  these  times.  AU  through  the 
Old  Testament  we  find  traces  of  biased  judgment,  Jewish 
national  pride,  sectional  enmity,  sectarian  superstition,  and 
rabbinical  ignorance.  It  is  but  little  better  in  the  New 
Testament,  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  and  the  writers  of 
the  Gospels  were  as  susceptible  of  error  and  bigotry  as 
their  predecessors.* 

The  writers  of  the  Scriptures  were  utterly  destitute  of 
any  such  great  designs  as  the  orthodox  attribute  to  them. 
They  had  no  intention  of  writing  for  posterity,  and  were 
the  mere  chroniclers  of  what  they  had  heard  from  others 
and  seen  for  themselves.  The  Bible  is,  like  the  essays  of 
Seneca,  an  excellent  book  for  elevating  the  people  by  its 
moral  tone.  As  a  revelation  of  God's  will  it  only  takes  its 
place  beside  others  which  God  had  previously  made,  and 
has  been  making  in  a  natural  way,  eVer  since.f  All  ages 
and  nations  have  their  communications  of  knowledge,  and 
the  setting  forth  of  any  trjith  in  a  clearer  light  is  a  revela- 
tion. J  There  are  many  steps  necessary  for  the  education 
of  the  race  and  for  its  intellectual  and  moral  development. 
The  Scriptures  are  a  very  good  aid  to  such  a  great  con- 
summation. §  But  they  are  full  of  errors,  which  we 
must  leave  for  the  supremacy  of  pure  Season  to  dissipate 
for  ever.  II 

We  cannot  forbear  to  give  Wegscheider's  testimony  on 
the  scanty  measure  of  Scriptural  credibility  and  authority 
in  his  own  words.  ^'  But  whatever  narrations,'^  he  says, 
"  especially  accommodated  to  a  certain  age  and  relating 

♦  Von  Ammon :  BiblUehe  Theologie, 
t  Daub.  X  Herder. 

§  Lessing :  MenschengeschUeht,  Kosenmuller :  SlMfenfolgederObUlickeii 
Offenbarungen, 

II  WegscLeider  :  InsiUuiionet  Dogma^iea, 
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Imiracles  and  mysteries,  are  united  with  the  history  and 
B  subject -matter  of  revelation  of  this  kind,  these  ought  to 

■  be  referred   to   the   natural   sources  and  true  nature  of 

■  human  knowledge.  By  how  much  the  more  clearly  the 
1  author  of  the  Christian  religion,  not  without  the  help  of 
iDeity,  exhibited  to  men  the  ideas  of  reason  imbued  with 
Btmo  religion,  so  as  to  represent,  as  it  were,  a  reflection  of 

■  the  divine  reason,  or  the  divine  spirit,  by  bo  much  tho 
Imoro  diligently  ought  man  to  strive  to  approach  as  nearly 
las  possible  to  form  that  archetype  in  the  mind,  and  to 
I  study  to  imitate  it  in  life  and  miinnera  to  the  utmost  of  his 
lability.  Behold  here  the  iutimate  and  eternal  union  and 
1  agreement  of  Christianity  with  Rationalism.     .     .     .    The 

■  various  modes  of  supernatural  revelation  mentioned  in 
I  many  plaoca  of  the  sacred  books,  are  to  be  referred  alto- 
Igether  to  the  notions  and  mythical  narrations  of  every 
I  civilized  people ;  and  this  following  the  suggestion  of  the 

■  Holy  Scripture  itself,  and  therefore  to  be  attributed,  as 
I  any  events  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  the  laws  of  nature 
I  known  to  us.  As  to  theophanies,  the  sight  of  tho  infinite 
I  Deity  is  expressly  denied:  John  i.  18;  1  John  iv.  12; 
|l  Tim.  vi.  l(i.     Angel ophanies,  which  the  Jews  of  a  later 

e  substituted  for  tho  appearances  of  God  himself,  like 
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Aramaic  langaage.  The  Gospels  were  not  intentional 
deceptions ;  but  that  they  are  as  well  the  work  of  error  as 
of  wisdom^  no  candid  interpreter  can  deny.  The  life  of 
Christ  which  they  contain  is  but  an  innocent  supplement 
to  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.*  Tittmann  went  so  far  as 
to  aflSrm  that  the  Scripture  writers  were  so  ignorant  that 
they  could  not  represent  things  as  they  really  happened. 
Of  course  he  excludes  their  capacity  for  inspiration. 

Doctrine  op  the  Fall  op  Man.  While  some  Rationalistic 
writers  conceded  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  whole 
or  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  his  version  of  the  origin  of  sin 
was  universally  rejected.  The  temptation  by  the  serpent 
was,  with  them,  one  of  the  most  improbable  myths  ever 
drawn  up  from  the  earliest  traditions  of  nations.  Whether 
Moses  wrote  much  or  little  of  the  books  attributed  to  him, 
his  sources  of  knowledge  were  monuments  and  tales  which 
he  saw  and  heard  about  him.  It  is  likely  that  he  derived 
his  idea  of  the  fall  of  man  from  some  hieroglyphic  repre- 
sentation which  he  happened  somewhere  to  see.  As  for 
the  entrance  of  the  serpent  into  Paradise,  it  is  just  as 
improbable  as  the  rabbinical  notion  that  the  serpent  of 
Eden  had  many  feet.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  whole 
narrative  is  only  an  allegory,  or  "  a  poetical  description  of 
the  transition  of  man  from  a  more  brutish  creature  into 
humanity,  from  the  baby-wagon  of  instinct  into  the 
government  of  reason,  from  the  guardianship  of  nature 
into  the  condition  of  freedom.''t  Kindred  to  this  theory 
is  Ammon^s ;  that  at  first  man  obeyed  instinct  only,  and 
that  his  desire  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  was  the  longing 
of  his  mind  to  understand  truth.  But  the  great  injury 
which  these  men  thought  they  had  visited  on  this  doctrine 
was  their  assumption  that  man  had  not  fallen,  and  that 
instead  of  being  worse  than  he  once  was,  he  is  every  year 
growing  purer  and  holier  than  at  any  previous  stage  of  his 
history.  This  was  flattering  to  their  inflated  pride,  and 
their  wish  became  father  to  their  creed.  With  Eichhom, 
the  narrative  of  the  fall  was  only  a  description  of  Adam's 
thoughts. 

Miracles.     It  was  no  surprise  to  the  wise  disciples  of 
Beason  that  there  should  be  found  numerous  records  of 

*  Paalus :  KritUche  Commentar  uber  das  Neue  TeatamenL        f  Kant. 


miracles  in  the  Bible.     It  was  just  what  miglit  be  expected 

rrom  such  writers  in  that  sr^iy  moming  of  antiquity.     The 

first  chroniclers  seized  upon  tradition ;  and  their  success- 

rs,  seeing  how  well  their  fathers  had  succeeded,  merely 

mitated  thorn  by  catching  up  new  ones,  or  enlarging  upon 

he  old  account.     By  a  sort  of  infection,  therefore,  we  find 

what  purports  to  be  a  royplation.     Whatever  harmony  there 

IS  the  result  of  an  aim  which  waa  not  lost  sight  of  for 

ment.     Nature  was  the  first  teacherj  and  though  aho 

Bwas  competent,  we  have  been  poor  disciples.     She  is  in- 

Batructiug  ua  all  the  time,  though  we  have  listened  leas  to 

Bhcr  than  to  the  other  auditors  who  ait  about  us.     Lichten- 

Bborg  says   in   poetical  language,  that  "AVhon  man  con- 

Baidera  Nature  the   teacher,  and  poor  men  the  ]>upita,  we 

Blisten  to  a  lecture  and  we  have  the  principles  and  tlie  know- 

lledge  to  understand  it.     But  wo  listen  far  more  to  the  ap- 

Bplauac  of  our  fellow- students  than  to  the  discourse  of  the 

Bteacber.     We  interlard  the  locture  by  speeches  to  the  one 

Bwho  sita  nest  us ;  we  supply  what  has  been  poorly  heard 

■  by  us  ;  and  enlarge  it  by  our  own  mistakes  of  orthography 

land  seutimeut." 

No  branch  of  Scriptural  faith  attracted  more  of  the  ^vrath 
1  irony  of  the  Rationalists  than  miracles.     They  saw  how 
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the  Eationalistic  method  of  interpreting  miracles.  When 
Korah^  Dathan  and^  Abiram^  with  their  fellow-unfortunates, 
were  swallowed  up,  they  only  suffered  what  many  others 
have  done  since,— destruction  by  a  natural  earthquake. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Michaelis.  Others,  more  ingeni- 
ous, thought  that  Moses  had  taken  care  to  undermine  pri- 
vately the  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  the  tents  of  the 
sinners  were ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  surprising,  either 
that  they  fell  into  the  cavity,  or  that  Moses  should  know 
this  would  be  their  fate.  Eichhom  held  that  the  three 
offenders,  with  their  property,  were  burned  by  the  order  of 
Moses.  Dinter  explained  Jacob's  struggle  with  an  angel 
by  relating  a  recent  dream.  His  brother  having  lately 
died,  Dinter  dreamed  soon  after  that  a  man,  with  a  little 
peep-show,  presented  to  his  view  all  sorts  of  pictures,  and 
at  length  showed  him  his  dead  brother.  The  vision  said, 
''  To  show  you  that  I  am  really  your  brother,  I  will  print 
a  blue  mark  on  your  finger.'*  The  dreamer  awoke  and 
found  not  a  blue  mark  but  a  pain  which  lasted  some  days. 
This  profound  exegete  then  asks,  "  Could  not  something 
similar  have  happened  in  Jacob's  case?  Even  the  less 
lively  occidentalist  sometimes  relates  as  real  what  only 
happened  in  his  mind.  Why  should  we  be  surprised  at  a 
similar  occurrence  in  the  warmer  fancy  of  the  Eastern 
man?" 

But  of  all  the  critics  of  miracles  we  must  give  the  palm 
to  Paulus.  Let  us  hear  how  he  accounts  for  the  tribute- 
money  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish.  "  What  sort  of  a  miracle," 
he  asks,  "  is  that  we  find  here  ?  I  will  not  say  a  miracle 
of  about  sixteen  or  twenty  groschen,  for  the  greatness  of 
the  value  does  not  make  the  greatness  of  the  miracle.  But 
it  may  be  observed,  that  as  Jesus  generally  received  sup- 
port from  many  persons,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Babbis 
frequently  lived  from  such  donations ;  as  so  many  pious 
women  provided  for  the  wants  of  Jesus ;  and  as  the  claim 
did  not  occur  at  any  remote  place,  but  at  Capernaum,  where 
Christ  had  friends ;  a  miracle  for  about  a  thaler  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  superfluous.  But  it  would  not  only  have 
been  superfluous  and  paltry, — it  would  have  taught  this 
principle ;  that  Peter,  even  when  he  could  have  remedied 
ids  necessities  easily  in  other  ways,  might  and  ought  to 
reckon  on  a  miraculous  interference  of  the  Deity, — ^a  notion 
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Ivliici  would  entirely  contradict  the  fandamontal  principle 
.,  or  the  interference  of  the  Deity,  There  is  no- 
Ihing  of  a  iniraculoiia  appearance  in  this  narrative,  nor  was 
Ihere  to  Peter  himaolf.  Had  there  been,  the  fiery  Peter 
Ivould  not  have  been  cold-blooded  at  anch  a  toiracJe,  but 
Ivould  have  espreaaed  himself  as  in  Luke  v.  8.  There  is 
mothiug  more  meant  here,  than  that  Christ  desig^iied  to 
Ijivo  a  moral  lesson ;  namely,  that  we  fihoald  not  give  of- 
■ence  to  our  brethren,  if  wo  can  avoid  it  by  trifling  oircum- 
■tances.  Hence,  Christ  said  to  him  in  substance,  '  Though 
Ihere  is  no  real  occasion  for  us  to  pay  the  tribute,  yet  as 
B  may  be  reckoned  enemies  of  the  temple,  and  may  not 
|)e  attended  to  when  we  wish  to  teach  what  is  good,  why 
ihould  not  youj  who  are  a  fisherman,  and  can  easily  do  it, 
to  and  get  enough  to  pay  the  demand?  Go  then  to  the 
t  your  hook  and  take  up  the  first  and  best  fish,' 
Peter  must,  therefore,  have  caught  either  so  many  fish  aa 
lyould  be  worth  a  nlaler  at  Capernaum,  or  one  largo  and 
tue  enough  to  have  been  valued  at  that  auro,  Tlie  open- 
ing of  the  fish's  mouth  might  have  different  objects,  which 
Tuuat  be  fixed  by  the  contest.  Certainly,  if  it  hang  long. 
It  will  be  less  saleable,  ITiercfore  the  sooner  it  is  taken  to 
^arket,  the  more  probable  will  be  a  good  price  for  it." 
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Our  wise  critic^  the  daring  Panlus^  finds  as  little  difSculty 
in  explaining  away  the  miracle  of  Christ  walking  on  the  sea. 
When  Christ  saw  that  the  wind  was  contrary^  he  did  not 
wish  to  sustain  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  voyage ;  but 
walked  along  the  shore  and  resolved  to  pass  the  disciples^ 
as  the  wind  was  against  them.  From  the  state  of  the 
weather  they  coasted  slowly  along,  and  when  they  saw  him 
walking  on  the  land  they  were  frightened.  On  their  calling 
out,  Christ  desired  Peter,  who  was  a  good  swimmer,  to 
swim  to  the  shore  and  ascertain  that  it  was  he.  .  Peter  ran 
around  to  the  proper  side  of  the  ship  and  jumped  into  the 
sea.  When  he  was  frightened  by  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
Christ,  who  was  standing  on  the  shore,  put  out  his  hand 
and  caught  him.  The  boat  put  to  land  and  they  both  got 
in! 

Such  was  the  common  method  of  explaining  miracles. 
The  Rationalists  were  so  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  super- 
natural, that  each  was  accounted  for  in  some  other  than  the 
Scriptural  way.  Many  volumes  were  written  on  this  sub- 
ject alone,  until  the  people  became  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  opinion  that  the  Scriptures  are  nothing  more  than  a 
well-intended  and  exhaustive  Jewish  mythology.  It  be- 
came a  mark  of  superstition  to  credit  a  miraculous  events 
and  the  few  who  still  adhered  to  this  pillar  of  the  Christian 
faith  found  themselves  pitied  by  the  learned  and  derided 
by  their  equals. 

Peophecy.  The  adventurous  men  who  could  deal  thus 
with  miracles  would  not  be  supposed  to  be  more  lenient  to 
the  prophecies  of  the  Scriptures.  We,  therefore,  observe 
the  same  sceptical  rejection  of  the  prophets.  We  have  not 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  particular  books  which  received 
their  thrusts,  for  this  would  be  quite  too  lengthy  a  task  for 
the  present  volume.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  is 
not  a  book  of  Scripture,  or  even  a  chapter,  which  these  men 
would  have  remain  just  as  we  find  it  in  the  canon.  "  Some- 
thing must  be  done  with  it,''  they  areued,  '^  no  matter  what 
it  is.  It  is  older  or  later  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  think.  It  was,  of  course^  written  by  some  one  else  than 
the  accredited  author.'' 

A  large  share  of  these  criticisms  centered  on  the  works 
of  the  prophets,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  persistent 
efforts  of  Rationalism  to  destroy  popular  faith  in  them. 


HT8T0RT   OF 

L  discoursed  boldly  against  tbem,  and  attempted  to 
Bconvert  every  prophetic  espression  into  a  natural  remark. 
■He  held  that  Christ  himself  directly  renounced  the  power 
Ito  prophoBy,  Matt.  xxiv.  36  ;  ActB  i.  7 ;  and  that  there  are 
■no  prophecies  of  his  in  the  New  Testament.  Prophecies 
Bare  recorded  in  the  Biblo  aa  uttered  by  men  of  doubtful 
Bcharactor.  Many  of  them  arc  obscure,  ond  were  never 
IfulfiUed.  Others  were  made  after  the  events,  and  all  wore 
Hreckoned  imperfect  by  the  Apostles.  Tlieso  accusations 
lapply  to  nil  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
Imeuta.  The  argument  for  them  needs  whatever  excuse  it 
lean  find,  in  the  delirium  of  the  prophets  who  were  trana- 
Iported  out  of  their  sobriety,  in  the  double  sense  in  which 
Ithey  are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  remark- 
Jablo  variety  of  interpretation.  In  fact,  there  is  a  moral 
H  objection  to  them,  to  say  nothing  of  their  historical 
1  character.  They  would  favour  fatalism,  take  away  human 
■  freedom,  and  bo  irreconcilable  with  the  Divine  perfection. 
I  What  Christ  said  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
lis  not  a  prophecy,  because  not  stated  with  sufficient  clcar- 

Jesus  followed  the  style  of  interpretation  found  in 
I  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical  writings,  and  transferred  to 
Ihimself  many  things  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  really 
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prophesied  tliat  in  three  days  he  should  join  them  again. 
All  the  promises  of  meeting  again  refer  to  his  joining 
them  in  a  future  life.  Wegscheider  adds  that  Christj 
though  he  reproaches  his  disciples  with  their  want  of  faith^ 
does  not  allude  to  their  distrust  of  any  prophecy  of  his ; 
and  that  the  phrase  three  days  is  often  used  of  what  will 
soon  happen.  Scherer,  a  clergyman  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
represented  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  as  so  many 
Indian  jugglers^  who  made  use  of  the  pretended  inspira- 
tion of  Moses  and  of  the  revelations  of  the  prophets  to 
deceive  the  people.  He  treated  those  who  still  have  any 
regard  for  the  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament  as  en- 
thusiasts and  simpletons;  called  all  the  predictions  re- 
specting the  person  of  the  Messiah,  nonsense;  accused 
the  prophets  of  being  cunning  deceivers ;  and  said  that 
the  belief  of  those  prophets  has  preserved  incredulity  on 
the  earth. 

The  Person  of  Christ.  The  historical  method  of  inter- 
pretation was  applied  by  the  disciples  of  Beason  to  the 
Gospel  narratives  of  the  character  and  atonement  of 
Christ.  The  various  circumstances  surrounding  the 
writers,  the  prejudices  probably  actuating  them,  the 
customs  they  witnessed,  and  their  ignorance  and  con- 
sequent impressibility  by  a  stronger  mind,  were  all  taken 
into  the  account.  The  Bationalists,  therefore,  place  Christ 
before  us  as  we  would  naturally  expect  him  to  appear  after 
taking  everything  into  consideration.  They  do  not  show 
him  to  us  as  he  is,  but  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
lead  us  to  expect  him  to  be.  There  were  many  who 
charged  him  with  unworthy  motives  and  national  preju- 
dices. Reimarus  accused  nim  of  rebellious,  ambitious, 
and  political  views.  "  Afterward,''  says  Stiiudlin,  ^^  came 
out  writings  enough  in  Germany  in  which  Christ  was  said 
to  have  performed  his  miracles  by  secret  arts  or  by  delu- 
sions. All  proofs  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  religion 
were  taken  away.  He  was  exhibited  either  as  a  deceiver 
or  self-deceiving  enthusiast ;  and  every  possible  objection 
to  Christian  morality  as  well  as  to  the  form  of  Christian 
worship  was  violently  urged.  Among  the  writers  of  these 
works  were  even  theologians  and  preachers  !  What  could 
be  the  consequence,  except  that  mey  who  still  held  some- 
what to  Christianity  should  set  it  forth  as  pure  Bationalismj 
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and  tbat  others  shonld  cndenvour  to  extinguieli  it,  and  to 
introduce  a  pure  religion  of  reason  quite  independent  of 
Christianity  and  separated  from  it." 

An  anonymous  publication  appeared  in   1825,  entitled 
Vindiciw   Sacra;  Novi   Tesfamenii    Sat'pturanim,  in  which 

I  Christ  was  declared  to  have  deceived  himself !  Thereupon 
the  Christians  were  obliged  to  elevate  their  founder's  mean 
condition  by  wonderful  atones.  The  first  myth  is  con- 
cerning John  the  Baptist.  Then  follow  the  wonderful 
stories  of  Christ's  birth,  the  advent  of  the  wise  men,  the 
baptism,  temptation,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Christ.  There  are  doubts  and  difficulties  connected  with 
the  resurrection,  and  though  the  apostles  constantly  assert 
its  truth,  the  probable  story  is  that  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
enraged  at  his  death,  gave  it  out  that,  being  taken  from 
the  power  of  the  wicked,  ho  lived  with  God  and  enjoyed 
the  reward  of  hia  virtue.  They  represented  the  life  of 
their  master  to  themselves  and  others  in  the  most  glowing 
colours,  and  so,  by  degrees,  said  that  he  was  still  living, 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  rewarded.  Then  all  these 
things  were  told  and  believed,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  con- 

I  tradict  them  or  even  examine  their  value. 

Paulus  affirmed  that  Christ  did  not  really  die  but  suffered 
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are  gronndlesSy  and  the  atonement  is  a  mere  speculation  of 
the  orthodox. 

One  of  the  moat  popular  and  direct  of  all  the  writers  on 
the  opinions  of  the  Rationalists  was  Bohr,  the  author  of  the 
Briefe  iiber  den  Rationalismm.  He  dwells  at  length  upon 
nearly  all  the  opinions  we  have  mentioned,  but  his  portrait 
of  Christ  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice.  He  assumes 
a  position,  not  very  lofty,  it  is  true,  but  yet  much  more 
favourable  than  some  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Christ  had  a  great  mission,  and  he  felt  that  a 
heavy  burden  was  upon  him.  Still  he  was  only  a  great 
genius,  the  blossom  of  his  age  and  generation^  and  unsur- 
passed in  wisdom  by  any  one  before  or  after  him.  £Qs 
origin,  culture,  deeds^  ana  experience,  are  yet  veiled,  and 
the  accounts  we  have  of  him  are  so  distorted  by  rhapsody 
that  we  cannot  reach  a  clear  conception  of  him.  He  had  a 
rare  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  studied  the  Old  Tes- 
tament carefully.  He  possesed  a  large  measure  of  tact, 
imagination,  judgment,  wisdom,  and  power.  His  wisdom 
was  the  product  of  unbiased  reason,  a  sound  heart,  and 
freedom  from  scholastic  prejudices.  He  knew  how  to  seize 
upon  the  best  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  human  pur- 
poses. He  embraced  in  his  plan  a  universal  religion,  and 
to  this  he  made  all  things  minister.  All  his  doctrines 
were  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  most 
admirable  can  be  found  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses. 
He  performed  no  miracles ;  but  they  seemed  miracles  to 
the  eye-witnesses.  He  uttered  no  real  prophecies,  but  his 
mind  was  so  full  of  the  future  that  some  of  his  predictions 
came  to  pass  because  of  the  natural  foresight  possessed  by 
him.  His  cures  are  all  attributable  to  his  skill  as  a  phy- 
sician, for  every  Jew  of  that  day  had  some  medical  know- 
ledge. His  apostles  propagated  Christianity  because  of 
the  influence  wrought  upon  them  by  their  master.  For- 
tunately for  his  fame,  Paul  published  him  far  and  wide. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  apostle,  Christianity  would  never 
have  gone  further  than  Palestine.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  the  spread  of  this  religion  than  in  that  of 
Mohammedanism,  which  has  made  such  great  inroads  upon 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  and  Spain.  Rohr,  how- 
ever, reaches  the  climax  of  sceptical  praise  when  he  says 
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I  of  Christ  that  he  was  a  "  Rationalist  of  pare,  clear,  soond 
I  reason  (  free  from  prejudice,  of  ready  perfieptions,  great 
I  love  of  trnth,  and  warm  aympathies, — an  exalted  pictare 
I  of  intellectual  and  moral  greatnoaa.  Who  would  not  bow 
I  before  thee  ?" 

The  ItationalistM  made  each  act  of  Christ  the  subject  of 
I  extended  remark.  "VMienover  they  came  to  a  serious  diffi- 
I  culty  they  boldly  attempted  its  solution  by  a  few  dashes  of 
I  their  unscrupulous  pen.  We  may  take  the  temptation  in 
I  the  wilderness  as  an  example.  One  writer  says  that  Christ, 
I  after  his  baptism,  went  into  the  wilderness  full  of  the  con- 
I  v-iction  that  he  had  bocn  called  to  a  great  work.  He  was 
I  hnngiy ;  and  the  thought  came  to  him  whether  or  not  ha 
I  was  able  to  change  the  stones  into  bread.  Then  the  con- 
I  viction  arose  that  his  authority  was  not  great  enough  to 
I  enchain  the  aifections  of  the  people.  He  wondered  if  God 
I  wonid  not  support  him  if  befell;  but  Reason  answered, 
"  God  will  not  sustain  you  if  you  disobey  the  laws  of 
I  nature.'"  Then,  standing  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  Lo 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  poasesning  the  surroonding  lands, 
I  and  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  to  over- 
I  throw  the  Roman  power.  The  whole  afiair  was  a  mere  in- 
1  dividual  conilict. 
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measured  by  the  ingenuity  of  its  thrusts  at  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  which  the  highest  piety  was  the  strictest  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  natural  reason.  The  inspired  advice 
given  to  the  seekers  of  wisdom  was  travestied  and  made 
to  read,  *^  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  Reason, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not ;  and 
it  shall  be  given  him."  The  Christian  of  that  day  had  but 
little  to  minister  to  his  spiritual  growth.  All  the  endeared 
institutions  of  his  Church  were  palsied  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  Kationalists,  who  had  nothing  to  put  in  their  place. 
Their  time  was  spent  in  destruction.  They  would  pull  all 
things  down  and  erect  nothing  positive  and  useful.  The 
doctrines  which  they  professed  to  believe  were  mere  nega- 
tives,— the  sheer  denial  of  something  already  in  existence. 


CEAPTER  X. 


RENOVATION  INAUOUEATED  BY  SCHLEIEEMACHEB. 

The  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  found  the 
German  people  in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  depression. 
They  saw  their  territory  laid  waste  by  the  victorious  Napo- 
leon, and  their  thrones  occupied  by  rulers  of  Gallic  or  Ita- 
lian preferences.  They  had  striven  very  sluggishly  to  stem 
the  current  of  national  subjection  and  humiliation.  The 
star  of  France  being  in  the  ascendant,  the  Rhine  was  no 
longer  their  friendly  ally  and  western  limit.  No  stage  in 
the  history  of  a  people  is  more  gloomy  and  calls  more  loudly 
for  sympathy  than  when  national  prestige  is  gone,  and  dig- 
nities usurped  by  foreign  conquerors.  Though  the  apathy 
of  despair  is  a  theme  more  becoming  the  poet  than  the  his- 
torian,  we  find  a  vivid  description  of  the  sadness  and  deso- 
lation produced  by  the  French  domination  given  by  one 
who  deeply  felt  the  disgrace  of  his  country.  This  writer 
says: 

''The  Divine  Nemesis  now  stretched  forth  her  hand 
against  devoted  Germany,  and  chastened  her  rulers  and  her 
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people  for  the  sina  and  transgressions  of  many  generations. 
Jjike  those  wild  sons  of  the  desert,  whom  in  the  seventh 
century  Heaven  let  loose  to  punish  the  degenerate  Chris- 
tians of  tho  East,  the  new  Islamite  hordes  of  revolutionary 
Franco  were  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  spread 
through  Germany,  as  through  almost  every  country  in 
Europe,  terror  and  desolation, 

"  What  shall  I  say  of  tho  endless  evils  that  accompanied 
and  followed  the  march  of  her  armies,  the  desolation  of 
provinces,  the  plunder  of  cities,  the  spoliation  of  Church 
property,  the  desecration  of  altars,  the  proscription  of  thf 
virtuous,  tho  exaltation  of  the  unworthy  members  of 
society,  the  horrid  mummeries  of  irreligion  practised  in 
many  of  the  conquorod  cities,  tho  degradation  of  life  and 
the  profanation  of  death.  Such  were  the  calamities  that 
marked  the  course  of  these  devastating  hosts.  And  yet 
the  evils  inflicted  by  Jacobin  France  were  less  intense  and 
less  permanent  than  those  exercised  by  her  legislation. 
In  politics  the  expulsion  of  tho  ecclesiastical  electors,  who, 
though  they  had  sometimes  given  in  to  the  false  spirit  of 
the  age,  had  ever  been  tho  mildest  and  most  benevolent 
of  rulers ;  the  proscription  of  a  nobility  that  had  ever 
lived  in  the  kindliest  relations  with  its  tenantry  ;  and  on 
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when  national  humiliation  was  deepest.  These  formed  a 
fitting  twinship.  It  is  a  scathing  comment  on  the  in- 
fluence of  scepticism  upon  a  people  that,  in  general,  the 
highest  feeling  of  nationality  is  co-existent  with  the 
devoutest  piety.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  infidelity  to 
deaden  the  emotions  of  patriotism,  and  that  country  can 
hardly  expect  to  prove  successful  if  it  engage  in  war  while 
its  citizens  are  imbued  with  religious  doubt.  If  lands  are 
conquered,  it  knows  not  how  to  govern  them ;  if  defeated, 
scepticism  affords  but  little  comfort  in  the  night  of  disaster. 
We  do  not  attach  a  fictitious  importance  to  Rationalism 
when  we  say  that  it  was  the  prime  agent  which  prevented 
the  Germans  from  the  struggle  of  self-liberation,  and  that 
the  victory  of  Waterloo  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  would 
never  have  been  needed  had  those  people  remained  faithful 
to  the  precedents  famished  by  the  Reformers. 

When  Fichte  was  in  his  old  age,  and  had  completed  his  ' 
Bvstem  of  philosophy,  he  published  his  Addresses  to  the 
Uerman  People.  Political  writing  was  a  new  field  for  him, 
and  yet,  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  fruits  of  his 
thinking,  will  easily  perceive  that  the  spirit  animating  the 
Addresses  was  the  same  which  pervaded  his  entire  philo- 
sophy. He  saw  the  degradation  of  his  country.  Though 
at  a  time  of  life  when  youthfiil  fervour  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  away,  he  became  inflamed  with  indignation  at  the 
insolence  of  the  conqueror  and  the  apathy  of  his  country- 
men, and  addressed  himself  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  by  calling  upon  them  to  arise,  and  reclothe  them- 
selves with  their  old  historic  strength.  His  voice  was  not 
disregarded.  The  result  proved  that  those  who  had 
thought  him  in  his  dotage,  and  only  indulging  its  loquacity, 
were  much  mistaken.  He  wrote  that  enthusiastic  appeal 
with  a  great  aim.  He  had  spent  the  most  of  his  life  in 
other  fields,  but  posterity  wiU  never  fail  to  honour  those 
who,  whatever  their  habits  of  thinking  may  have  been,  for 
once  at  least  have  the  sagacity  to  see  the  wants  of  their 
times,  and  possess  the  still  higher  wisdom  of  meeting  them. 
Fichte  died  in  1814;  but  it  was  at  a  time  when.  Simeon- 
like, he  could  congratulate  himself  upon  the  prospects  of 
humanity,  ^e  still  felt  the  rich  glow  of  youth  when,  in 
his  last  days,  he  could  say:    ''The  morning  light  has 
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broken,  and  already  gilds  the  monntain-topa,  and  gives 
promise  of  the  {Treat  eoming  day." 

After  indepcudonce  had  been  achieved  and  the  downfall 
of  Nfipoleon  had  become  n  fact,  there  appeart^d  evidences 
of  new  evangelical  life.  When  the  German  aoldiers  re- 
crossed  the  river  which  their  ancestors  had  loved  to  call 
"  Father  Rhine,"  and  folt  themselves  the  prond  possesaorB 
of  free  soil,  not  only  they,  but  all  their  coimtrymen  living 
in  the  Protestant  principaiitiea,  manifested  a  decided  dis- 
satisfaction with  that  Bcepticiam  which  had  paralyzed  them, 
iloreover,  the  memory  that  France  had  been  the  chief 
agent  in  introducing  Bationalism  was  not  likely  to  diminish 
their  hatred  of  all  infidelity.  The  masses  breathed  more 
freely,  but  they  were  still  imbned  with  serious  error.  Re- 
storation waa  the  watchword  in  politics ;  but  it  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  domtun  of  rehgion  and  theology. 

But  great  as  was  the  influence  of  the  wars  of  freedom  in 
bringing  back  the  German  heart  to  an  intense  desire  for  a 
more  elevated  nationality,  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of 
the  groat  theological  forces  which  were  preparing  for  a 
thorough  religious  renovation. 

They  met  in  Schlciermacher,  Wben  quite  young  he  was 
placed,  first  at  Niesky  anil  afterward  at  Barby,  in  the  care 
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Cliarity.  While  in  that  metropolis  he  had  rare  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  of  his  times.  He  saw  that  the  indi£fer- 
euce  and  doubt  which  centered  in  the  court  and  the  uni- 
versity, controlled  the  leaders  of  theology,  literature,  and 
statesmanship.  He  drew  his  philosophy  largely  from 
Jacobi,  exhibiting  with  that  thinker  his  dissatisfaction 
at  the  existing  condition  of  metaphysics  and  theology. 
Schleiermacher  could  not  look  upon  the  dearth  around 
him  without  the  deepest  emotion.  He  asked  himself  if 
there  was  no  remedy  for  the  wide-spread  evil.  The  seat  of 
the  disease  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  false  deification  of 
reason  in  particular;  and  the  general  mistake  of  making 
religion  dependent  upon  external  bases  instead  of  upon  the 
heart  and  consciousness  of  man.  His  conclusion  was  that 
both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Rationalism  were  mistaken, 
and  that  religion  consists  not  in  knowledge  but  in  feeling. 
It  was  in  1 799  that  he  wrote  his  Discourses  cm  Religion  ad^ 
dressed  to  its  Cultivated  Despisers,  Striking  at  the  principal 
existing  evil,  which  was  indifference,  he  aimed  to  show  the 
only  method  for  the  eradication  of  them  all. 

The  late  Mr  Vaughan,  in  speaking  of  the  position  of  this 
work,  says :  ^^  In  these  essays  Schleiermacher  meets  the 
Rationalist  objector  on  his  own  ground.  In  what  aspect, 
he  asks,  have  you  considered  religion  that  you  so  despise 
it  ?  Have  you  looked  on  its  outward  manifestations  only  ? 
These  the  peculiarities  of  an  age  or  a  nation  may  modify. 
You  should  have  looked  deeper.  That  which  constitutes  the 
religious  life  has  escaped  you.  Your  criticism  has  dissected 
a  dead  creed.  That  scalpel  will  never  detect  a  soul.  Or 
will  you  aver  that  you  have  indeed  looked  upon  religion  in 
its  inward  reality  ?  Then  you  must  acknowledge  that  the 
idea  of  reHgion  is  inherent  in  human  nature,  that  it  is  a 
great  necessity  of  our  kind.  Your  quarrel  lies  in  this  case, 
not  with  religion  itself,  but  with  the  corruptions  of  it.  In 
the  name  of  humanity  you  are  called  to  examine  closely,  to 
appreciate  duly  what  has  been  already  done  towards  the 
emancipation  of  the  true  and  eternal  which  lies  beneath 
these  forms, — to  assist  in  what  may  yet  remain.  Schleier- 
macher separates  the  province  of  religion  from  those  of 
action  and  of  knowledge.  Religion  is  not  morality,  it  is 
not  science.  Its  seat  is  found  accordingly  in  the  third  ele- 
ment of  our  nature — ^the  feeling.     Its  essential  is  a  right 
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state  of  tho  heart.  To  degrade  religion  to  the  position  of 
t  mere  purveyor  of  motive  to  morality  is  not  more  dis- 
honourable to  the  ethics  which  must  ask  than  to  the  reli- 
gion which  will  render  such  assistance The  feeling 

Schleiermacher  advocates,  is  not  the  fanaticism  of  the  ig- 
norant or  the  visionary  emotion  of  the  idle.  It  is  not  an 
aimless  reverie  shrinking  morbidly  from  the  light  of  clear  and 
definite  thought.  Feeling,  in  its  sound  condition,  affects 
both  our  conception  andourwill,  leads  to  knowledge  and  to 
action.  Neither  knowledge  nor  morahty  are  in  themselves 
the  measure  of  a  man's  religiousness.  Yet  religion  is  re- 
quisite to  true  wisdom,  and  morality  inseparable  from  true 
religion.  He  points  out  the  hurtfulness  of  a  union  between 
Church  and  State.  With  indignant  eloquence  he  descants 
1  the  evils  which  have  befallen  the  Church  since  first  the 

I  hem  of  the  priestly  robe  swept  the  marble  of  the  imperial 
)alace."* 

Religion  being  subjective,  according  to  Schleiermacher, 
there  can  bo  interminable  varieties  of  it,  As  we  look  at 
the  universe  in  numerous  lights,  and  thereby  derive  differ- 
ent impressions,  so  do  wc  acquire  a  diversity  of  conceptions 
of  religion.  Hence  it  has  had  many  forms  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.     Thero  is  in  each  breast  a  rehgion  derived 

I  from  the  object  of  intellectnal  or  spiritual  vision.     Chris- 
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dering  how  reason  could  be  deified  and  tlie  feeling  of  tlie 
heart  ignored.  There  were  multitudes  of  the  educated 
and  cultivated  throughout  the  land  who,  having  become 
unfriendly  to  Christianity  through  the  persistence  of  the 
Rationalists,  were  equally  indisposed  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
mere  destructive  theology.  Something  positive  was  what 
they  wanted ;  hence  the  great  service  of  Schleiermacher  in 
directing  them  to  Christianity  as  the  great  sun  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  then  to  the  heart  as  the  organ  able  to  behold  the 
light.  His  labour  was  inestimably  valuable.  IBis  utter- 
ances were  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and,  years  later, 
he  became  so  dissatisfied  with  the  work,  that  he  said  it 
had  grown  strange  even  to  himself.  As  if  over-carefiil  of 
his  reputation,  to  a  subsequent  edition  he  appended  large 
explanatory  notes  in  order  to  harmonize  his  recent  with 
his  former  views.  It  would  have  been  more  becoming  the 
mature  man  to  leave  those  earnest  appeals  to  reap  their 
own  reward.  The  times  had  changed ;  and  the  necessity 
which  had  first  called  forth  his  appeal  to  the  idolaters  of 
doubt  was  sufiicient  apology.  Schleiermacher  wrote  other 
works,  of  which  he  and  his  disciples  were  much  prouder ; 
but  we  doubt  if  he  ever  issued  one  more  befitting  the  class 
addressed,  or  followed  with  more  beneficial  results.  Since 
his  pen  has  been  stopped  by  death,  those  very  discourses 
have  led  many  a  sceptic  in  from  the  cold  storm  which  beat 
about  him,  and  given  him  a  place  at  the  warm,  cheerful 
fireside  of  Christian  faith.  Severe  censure  has  been  cast 
upon  them  because  of  their  traces  of  Spinoza.  It  is  enough 
to  reply  that  their  author,  in  the  fourth  edition,  repudiated 
every  word  savouring  of  Pantheism.  Of  books,  as  of  men, 
it  is  best  to  form  an  estimate  according  to  the  purpose 
creating  them,  and  the  moral  results  following  them. 
Neander,  who  could  well  observe  the  influence  of  the  Dt>- 
courses,  gives  his  testimony  in  the  following  language: 
*'  Those  who  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  remember  with  what  power  this  book  influenced 
the  minds  of  the  young,  being  written  in  aU  the  vigour  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  neglected, 
undeniable  religious  element  in  human  nature.  That  which 
constitutes  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  religion,  namely, 
that  it  is  an  independent  element  in  human  nature,  had 
fallen  in  oblivion  by  a  one-sided  rational  or  speculative 
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I  tendency,  or  a  one-sided  disposition  to  absorb  it  in  ethics, 

I  Schleiermacher  had  touched  a  note  which,  especially  in  the 

I  niinda  of  youth,  was  sure  to  send  forth  its  melody  over  the 

I  land.     Men  were  led  back  into  the  depth  of  their  heart,  to 

I  perceive  here  a  divine  drawing  which,  when  once  called 

1  forth,  might  lead  them  beyond  that  which  the  author  of 

I  this  impulse  had  expressed  with  di»tiiict  consciousneas." 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  the  Discourses 

n  Rfli'jhn,  ScMeiermnoher  issued  his  Monologue*.     Here 

I  lio  gave  the  key-noto  to  the  century.     While,  only  the 

year  before,  he  would  cultivate  the  feeling  of  dependence 

and  turned  the  mind  inward,  iu  the  Monologues  he  would 

lead  man  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  power,  and  show  how 

far  his  individuality  can  go  upon  its  mission  of  success. 

Hero    he    lauds    indopendence.      Hence    the   latter   work 

exerted  the  same  kind  of  influence  which  attended  Fichte's 

Addresses,  and  it  had  no  small  share  iu  the  reawakening 

of  the  peoplp  to  their  innate  power.  There  might  appear  an 

antagonism  between  these  two  worka  of  Schleiermacher, 

but,  while  the  Discourses  were  the  exposition  of  hia  religions 

views,  the  Moiwlogues  were  merely  the  annunciation  of  his 

I  mora!  opinions  subsequently  developed  in  his  Systfm  of 

CItiisliaii  Etiiics,     The  latter  production  waa  not  destitute 

of  enthusiasm.     In  fact,  the  Monologues,  cultivating  the 
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A  strong  evidence  that  the  German  people  were  learning 
well  the  lessons  now  impressed  upon  them^  was  the  in- 
creasing fondness  for  the  institutions  of  purer  times  and  a 
growing  taste  for  history.  The  mind  found  no  comfort  in 
the  present,  and  it  was  therefore  driven  back  upon  the 
past  for  solace.  Poets  began  to  start  up,  clothed  with 
the  spirit  of  independence,  and  singing  of  bygone  days  in 
such  a  way  that  they  were  understood  as  saying,  *^  Now 
you  see  what  our  fathers  did;  how  they  believed  and 
fought ;  go  you  and  do  likewise.^^  This  new  race  sprang 
from  the  Romantic  School,  led  by  Tieck,  Schlegel,  and 
others ;  but  while  it  possessed  that  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  past  which  these  men  indulged,  their  literary  off- 
spring exhibited  a  more  earnest  Christian  faith.  It  was  in 
that  diiy  of  distress  that  Uhland  fii'st  poured  forth  his 
notes  of  awakening ;  that  Komer  sounded  the  bugle-call  of 
freedom ;  that  Riickert  moulded  sonnets  stronger  than 
bullets ;  and  Kemer  sighed  for  a  world  where  there  is  no 
war,  and  no  rumours  of  war. 

Thus,  when  liberation  came,  no  one  class  could  claim  to 
be  the  sole  agent  of  its  accomplishment.  But  it  is  certain 
that  if  the  religious  spirit  of  the  people  had  not  been 
appealed  to  and  aroused,  all  literary  and  aesthetic  efforts 
would  have  been  in  vain.  It  was  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  masses  east  of  the  Rhine  which,  being 
thoroughly  awakened,  drew  the  sword,  and  gained  the 
victory  of  Waterloo.  If  we  view  that  great  crisis  in 
European  history  in  any  light  whatever,  we  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  its  importance  in  the  sphere  of  religion 
was  equally  great  with  its  poUtical  magnitude. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  III.,  began  the 
work  of  ecclesiastical  reconstruction.  There  were  three 
questions  of  great  delicacy,  but  of  prime  importance,  which 
ho  attempted  to  solve ;  the  constitution  of  the  Protestant 
Church;  the  improvement  of  liturgical  forms;  and  the 
union  of  the  two  Protestant  confessions.  Whatever  course 
the  king  might  adopt  could  not  fail  to  make  many  enemies. 
But  he  belonged  to  a  line  of  princes  who  had  been  aiming 
at  the  unity  of  the  Church  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
and  who,  with  the  single  exception  of  Frederic  II.,  had 
endeavoured  to  preserve  popular  faith  in  the  Scriptures. 
Preparations  were  being  made  for  the  three  hundredth 
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Banniveraary  jubilee  of  the  Reformation.  The  land  being 
Ino'w  redeemed,  it  was  hoped  that  the  occasion  wonld  in- 
Bspire  all  hearts  with  confidence  in  the  future  of  both  State 
land  Church.  The  king  deemed  it  a  most  favourable  op- 
■  portunity  to  bring  the  two  branches  of  the  Protestant 
I  Church  together,  not  by  one  coming  over  to  the  territory 
I  of  the  other,  but  by  mutual  compromise,  by  the  rejection 
I  of  the  terms  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  and  by  the  assump- 
|tion  of  a  new  denominational  name. 

ITiere  was  really  no  reason  why  the  two  confessions 
I  should  not  be  united,  for  it  was  very  plain  that  the  ad- 
Iherents  of  both  were  not  rigid  in  their  attachment.  The 
ICalvinista  were  no  longer  tenaciously  devoted  to  their 
I  founder's  views  of  absolute  predestination,  while  the 
I  Lutherans,  having  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  had  adopted  the 
I  Zwinglian  theory.  The  rigid  autliority  of  the  symbolical 
I  books  was  but  loosely  held  by  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 
I  Frederic  William  III.,  seeing  that  the  separation  was  more 
I  imaginary  than  real,  wrote  a  letter  on  the  second  of  May, 
1 1817,  to  Bishop  Sack  and  Provost  Hanatein,  in  which  he 
I  said  :  "  I  expect  proposals  from  yon  concerning  the  union 
I  of  the  two  confessions,  which  are  in  fact  so  similar ;  and 
3  to  the  easiest  method  of  effecting  the  same."     Op  the 
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Bhenisli  Hesse^  and  Dessau.  It  encountered  the  most 
decided  opposition  in  the  person  of  Harms^  a  pastor  of  the 
city  of  Kiel.  He  was  not  opposed  to  any  movement  which 
he  thought  would  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  a  return  to  the  old 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  was  more  needed  than  the  union  of 
the  two  Churches.  The  faith  of  the  fathers^  and  not  the 
union  of  Rationalistic  divines,  was,  in  his  view,  the  only 
method  of  deliverance.  Harms  was  little  known  outside 
his  own  province  until  the  publication  of  his  ninety-five 
Theses  in  connection  with  the  original  ninety-five  nailed  by 
Luther  to  the  door  of  the  Schlosskirche  in  Wittenberg. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  plain  Holstein  miller^  and  had  been 
indoctrinated  into  the  Lutheran  catechism  during  his  early 
youth.  His  ^rst  lessons  in  Latin  and  Grreek  were  received 
at  the  hands  of  a  Bationalistic  pastor  in  his  native  town^ 
but  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  mill  until  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age.  He  then  visited  the  university  of  Kiel,  and 
in  due  time  entered  upon  the  pastoral  work.  He  scorned 
the  customary  dry  method  of  preaching,  and  aimed  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  by  any  praiseworthy  method 
within  his  power.  He  made  use  of  popular  illustrations 
and  ordinary  incidents.  His  congregations  increased,  not 
only  in  the  attendance  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  but 
of  the  gentry  and  wealthy.  His  earnest  plainness  was  so 
novel  and  unexpected  that  those  who  had  long  absented 
themselves  from  the  sanctuary  were  rejoiced  to  attend  the 
ministrations  of  a  preacher  who  seemed  to  believe  some- 
thing positive  and  Scriptural,  and  who  had  the  boldness 
to  say  what  he  did  believe. 

This  was  the  man  who  came  forth  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Reformation  as  the  champion  for  a  return 
to  the  spirit  of  the  olden  time.  He  held  that  reason  had 
totally  supplanted  revelation  in  the  pulpits,  universities, 
and  lower  schools,  and  that,  until  faith  was  crowned  with 
supremacy,  there  was  no  hope  of  relief.  The  Tlieses  ex- 
hibited great  directness  and  clearness  of  appeal,  and  a 
keen  insight  into  the  methods  of  popular  address.  As  a 
specimen  of  their  style  we  introduce  the  following  extracts  : 
"  III.  With  the  idea  of  a  progressing  Reformation,  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  idea  is  at  present  understood,  and 
especially  in  the  manner  in  which  we  are  reminded  of  itj 
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iLutheranism  will  be  reformed  back  into  heathenism,  end 
1  Chriati unity  out  of  tlie  world.  IX.  In  nifttters  of  faith, 
s  regards  the  life,  conscience,  may  be  called 
Ithe  Popes  of  ourngc,  XI.  Conscience  cannot  pardon  sins. 
I XXI.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  pardon  of  sins  cost 
Imoney,  after  all;  in  the  nineteenth  it  may  be  had  without 
1  money,  for  people  help  themselves  to  it.  XXIV.  In  an 
lold  hjTnn-book  it  was  Kaid,  '  Two  places,  O  man,  thou  baat 
|bofore  thee  ;*  but  in  modem  times  they  have  slain  the  deril 
md  dammed  up  hell.     XXXIT.  The  so-calJed  religion  of 

■  reason  is  destitute  either  of  reason  or  religion,  or  both. 
IXLVII.  If  in  matters  of  religion,  i-eason  claims  to  bo  more 
|thau  a  layman,  it  becomes  a  heretic  ;  that  avoid,  Titus  iii. 

LXIV.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  they  have 
Bthe  right  not  to  tolerate  any  unchristian  and  un-Lutlieran 
Bdoctriue  in   the  pulpits,  hymn-books,  and   school-books. 

■  LXVII.  It  is  a  strange  claim  that  it  mnafc  be  permitted  to 
Iteach  a  new  faith  from  a  chair  which  the  old  faith  had  set 
Blip,  and  from  a, mouth  to  which  the  old  faith  gives  food. 
ILXXI.  Reason,  turned  head,  goes  about  in  the  Lutheran 
BChurch  :  it  tears  Christianity  from  tbo  altar,  casta  God's 

irks  out  of  the  pulpit,  throws  dirt  into  the  baptismal 
water,  receives  all  kinds  of  people  as  godfathers,  hisses  the 
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preeminently  by  the  Sacrament.  XCIII.  Tlie  Evangelical 
Reformed  Church  is  a  glorious  Church;  she  holds  and 
forms  herself  by  the  Word  of  God.  XCIV.  More  glorious 
than  either  is  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church ;  she  holds 
and  forms  herself  both  by  the  Sacrament  and  the  Word 
of  God/'* 

The  appearance  of  the  Theses  of  Harms  created  a  great 
sensation.  At  a  time  when  the  union  of  the  two  Churches 
became  so  desirable  to  many,  they  seemed  to  be  a  firebrand 
of  destruction.  Plainly,  it  would  be  best  to  return  to  the 
faith  of  the  Eeformers,  but  some ,  of  the  most  evangelical 
men  claimed  that  the  speediest  method  of  return  was  through 
the  Union.  There  appeared  replies  to  the  Tlieses  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  almost  every  theologian  of  distinc- 
tion assuming  the  character  of  the  controversialist.  As 
many  as  two  hundred  works  appeared  on  the  subject,  the 
most  of  them  bearing  strongly  against  Harms.  In  Kiel 
and  Holstein,  where  he  was  best  known,  the  excitement 
was  intense.  Even  churches  and  clubs  were  divided,  and 
the  rancour  went  so  far  as  to  invade  private  families,  and 
create  domestic  divisions  and  heart-burnings.  Seldom  has 
a  theological  topic  caused  such  a  blaze  of  tumult.  Harms 
was  declared  guilty  of  heinous  offences.  He  was  charged 
with  Catholicism,  and  reminded  that  attention  to  the  mill 
would  be  much  better  employment  than  wielding  the  pen. 
He  was  accused  of  aiming  at  the  protracted  division  of  the 
sects,  and  ministering  in  all  possible  ways  to  the  devices 
of  Satan.  His  was  the  fate  of  the  partisan.  He  did  a 
great  work,  for  the  controversy  arising  from  his  Tlieses 
hastened  the  settlement  of  those  points  which  the  times 
required  should  be  solved  as  speedily  as  possible.  Indeed, 
this  very  discussion  was  a  hopeful  indication ;  for  it  proved 
that  long  and  terrible  as  the  sway  of  Rationalism  had  been^ 
there  was  still  some  interest  felt  among  the  people  on  the 
themes  most  intimately  connected  with  faith  and  practice. 
It  was  a  bright  ray  of  the  morning  of  renovation  when  the 
mere  fact  of  vital  religion  was  powerful  enough  to  enlist 
public  attention. 

*  Qaoted  from  Kahnis,  History  of  German  Protestantism^  pp.  224,  225. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BELATIONS   OF  RATIONALISM  AND   SUPEBNATUBALISX. 

1810—1835. 

The  task  imposed  upon  the  new  State  Church  taxed  its 
powers  to  their  utmost  tension.  Much  that  had  been 
achieved  was  now  no  longer  useful,  for  the  stand-point  of 
parties  was  totally  changed.  The  Calvinist  had  written 
against  Rationalism  with  one  eye  upon  heresy  and  the 
other  upon  Lutheranism.  The  Lutheran  had  betrayed 
more  spleen  toward  his  Reformed  brethren  than  toward 
the  disciples  of  Semler  and  Emesti.  But  when  the  union 
was  effected  there  occurred  the  immediate  necessity  of  new 
methods  of  attack  upon  the  enemies  of  orthodoxy,  and  a 
steadfast  cultivation  of  friendly  feelings  between  newly- 
formed  friends.  As  the  adherents  of  the  two  confessions 
were  now  united,  why  might  not  their  conjoined  strength 
be  wielded  for  the  overthrow  of  scepticism  ?  What  was 
there,  then,  to  prevent  these  great  branches  of  the  Church 
from  coming  forward  in  perfect  unison,  and  dealing  strong 
blows  against  the  system  which  had  well  nigh  been  the  ruin 
of  them  both  ? 

The  devotees  of  reason  saw  their  danger,  for  the  day  of 
the  union  was  an  evil  one  for  them.  But  they  did  not  be- 
come so  alarmed  as  to  take  to  flight  and  give  up  the  con- 
test. On  the  other  hand,  they  no  sooner  perceived  the 
awakening  of  the  German  people  to  a  sense  of  patriotism 
and  independence,  than  they  predicted  a  similar  disposition 
to  return  to  the  old  faith ;  and  being  thus  convinced  of 
their  danger,  they  wrote  very  vigorously,  and  attempted 
to  be  fully  prepared  for  the  onset.  We  therefore  behold 
the  anomaly  of  a  system  which  had  almost  run  its  race  be- 
fore arriving  at  a  formal  exposition. 

Rationalism  never  attained  to  the  dignity  of  clear  and 
cogent  elucidation  until  the  publication  of  Rohr^s  Letters 
on  Rationalism,  and  of  Wegscheider's  Institutes.     It  had 
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reached  the  acme  of  its  prosperity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  yet  the  former  work  was  not  written  until  1813, 
and  the  latter  not  until  1817.  There  was  power  in  both 
these  productions.  The  former  was  bold,  popular,  start- 
ling, and  not  without  a  show  of  learning.  It  was  intended 
for  the  masses.  The  latter  was  a  complement  of  the 
former ;  more  heavy,  but  by  virtue  of  its  weight  adapted 
to  that  class  of  people,  everywhere  abundant,  who  suspect 
either  danger  or  puerility  in  every  earnest  sentence.  The 
author  held  that  it  was  the  province  of  Protestantism  to 
develop  Christianity  and  Christian  theology  to  a  pure 
faith  of  reason.  Issuing  his  work  in  the  year  of  the  Re- 
formation jubilee,  he  dedicated  it  to  the  shades  of  Luther. 
But  Rdhr  and  Wegscheider,  as  far  as  their  capacity  to 
injure  Christian  faith  was  concerned,  stood  at  the  wrong 
term  of  the  history  of  RationaUsm.  Had  they  written  a 
half-century  earlier  their  works  would  have  been  much 
more  injurious  to  the  Christian  Church.  But  the  system 
they  would  now  strengthen  and  propagate  was  beginning 
to  decay,  and  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  save  it  from 
ruin.  They  built  a  house  for  an  occupant  who  was  too  old 
to  enjoy  either  the  fascinating  symmetry  of  its  architecture 
or  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  its  furniture. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  that  we  first  find 
frequent  use  of  the  terms  nationalism  and  Supematuraliani. 
The  more  zealous  friends  of  each  school  marshaled  them- 
selves for  the  final  struggle.  The  confiict  became  hand  to 
hand,  and  quick  and  direct  blows  were  dealt  by  both  com- 
batants. One  of  the  foremost  among  the  champions  of  the 
old  faith  was  Beinhard,  who  declared  that  there  was  an 
irrepressible  diflFerence  between  reason  and  revelation. 
Rationalism  and  Supematuralism;  that  there  was  no  possible 
point  of  compromise ;  that  they  had  nothing  in  common ; 
and  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  must  exercise  authority. 
Reinhard  avowed  himself  in  favour  of  the  undivided  su- 
premacy of  faith,  and  would  have  reason  subordinate.  The 
key-note  of  his  active  life  and  inspiring  writings  is  found 
in  his  own  language— words  which,  had  he  written  nothing 
else,  are  suificient  to  render  him  memorable.  "  While  yet 
a  boy,^'  said  he,  "  when  I  read  the  Bible  I  considered  it 
the  word  of  God  to  man,  and  never  have  I  ceased  to  hold 
this  view ;  so  that  now  it  is  so  holy  to  me  and  its  utterances 
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»  decisive  that  &  single  sentence  which  would  reproach 
I  its  sanctity  fills  me  with  horror,  just  an  an  immoral  Benti- 
I  ment  would  rouse  my  conviction  of  virtue." 

Tittmann  entered  the  lists  with  a  work  directed  at  the 
I  very  heart  of  Rationalism.  He  charged  it  with  being  im- 
1  improvable,  and  merely  temporary  and  unsatisfactory. 
I  His  book,  entitled  Siipernaturaliem,  BaHonalism,  and 
I  Atheism,  went  atill  further;  for  it  aimed  to  show  that  if 
I  the  Bationalists  believe  what  they  Bay,  they  are  nothing 
I  leas  than  atheists.  Granting  their  premises,  the  conclu- 
I  RJon  must  be  that  there  is  no  God,  and  that  if  God  be  not 
I  the  author  of  revelation,  there  is  idso  no  God  of  nature. 

But  while  this  war  of  books  was  going  on  with  great 
I  bitterness  on  both  sides,  there  arose  a  powerful  band  of 
I  mediators,  who  believed  that  no  advantage  could  be  gained 
1  for  either  combatant  by  continuing  the  strife,  and  that 
I  some  point  of  union  would  have  to  be  adopted  before  there 
I  couid  be  peace  and  prosperity.  Tzschimor  differed  from 
I  Eeinhard  iu  his  view  of  the  antagonism  between  Eatioaal- 
and  Supematuralism.  Ho  contended  that  there  were 
I  features  of  sympathy  between  the  two  systems,  and  that 
I  the  work  of  harmonising  reason  and  revelation  was  not 
I  impossible.  He  therefore  attempted,  in  the  present  case, 
I  what  Calixtua  had  formerly  tried  in  behttlf  of  the  Calviniats 
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possible  harmonization  of  these  elements^  which  heretofore 
had  been  deemed  utterly  incongmons.*  Schott's  Letten 
an  Heligion  and  the  Faith  of  the  Christian  Mevehtion  was 
directed  to  the  same  mark^  and  received  great  attention 
at  the  hands  of  both  parties.  According  to  their  anthor, 
there  was  no  opposition  between  the  religion  of  reason  and 
revelation^  for  Christianity  is  the  mere  expression  of  the 
highest  reason.  Both  are  derived  from  the  same  fountain, 
which  is  Divine  reason.  Nor  is  there  any  real  difference 
between  the  purpose  of  Christianity  and  that  of  the  re- 
ligion of  reason.     Each  one  aims  at  the  highest  good. 

Bat  it  soon  became  very  evident  that  the  Rationalists  and 
Supematuralists  were  unable  to  harmonize.  The  points  of 
difference  were  so  decided  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  a 
union.  Eeinhard  was  correct  in  his  opinion  that  one  or  the 
other  would  have  to  yield.  Just  at  the  crisis  when  these  two 
systems  were  attracting  greatest  attention,  Schleiermacher 
published  his  System  of  Doctrines,  1821.  In  this  work  he 
proved  what  had  not  been  conceived  by  any  writer  save 
himself,  that  there  was  another  road  to  progress.  As  soon 
as  it  gained  a  hearing  the  disputants  saw  that  their  arguments 
were  no  longer  of  value,  that  the  ground  of  the  discussion 
was  altogether  changed,  and  that  the  cause  of  faith  must 
eventually  triumph.  The  book  was  a  complete  surprise  to 
all  parties.  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  destined  alike  to 
recast  existing  theology  and  to  create  a  new  public  senti- 
ment for  the  future. 

The  leading  ideas  developed  in  this  master-piece  of 
theology  are  Christ,  Religion,  and  the  Church.  The 
Rationalists  had  ever  held  that  reason  is  the  criterion  of 
truth,  but  Schleiermacher  elevates  Christian  consciousness 
to  the  throne.  They  had  reduced  religion  to  a  mere  formiJ 
morality ;  yet  he  shows  that  religion  and  the  morality  are 
very  different,  and  that  the  former  consists  neither  in 
knowledge  nor  action,  but  in  the  sentiment  or  feeling  of  the 
heart,  "nius  he  develops  the  opinion  first  published  in  the 
Discourses  on  Religion,  He  uses  the  term  "  piety ''  to 
designate  religion.  This  piety  should  become  the  great 
spring  of  our  life  and  the  inspiring  power  of  faith,  "fiiere 
is  no  real  inconsistency  between  knowledge  and  piety; 

*  Banr,  Kirchengeshichte  (f.  19  Jahrhunderti^  pp.  180, 181. 
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they  can  harmonize  beautifully  when  carried  to  their 
lofUest  extent.  The  religious  feeling,  which  judges  tmth, 
J3  characterized  by  absolute  dependence.  This  ia  not 
degrading  to  man,  but  his  true  dignity  consists  in  it.  We 
have  diiferont  conceptions  of  God  derived  from  the  feeling 
of  dependence,  which  is  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
outward  circumstances,  Christ  must  be  judged  by  us  not 
80  much  according  to  the  received  accounts  of  his  life  as 
by  his  great  relations  to  us  as  Eedeemer  and  Saviour, 
Our  view  of  him  must  be  deeper  than  his  mere  incarna- 
tion. He  was  concerned  in  creation  juat  bo  far  as  it  was 
not  completed  until  redeemed.  If  we  would  have  com- 
munion with  God  we  can  enjoy  it  only  through  the  medium 
of  Christ.  The  peculiar  value  of  redemption  lies  in  its 
applicability  to  our  necesaity  for  salvation.  The  very  sin- 
leasnoss  of  Christ  can  be  in  a  measure  incorporated  with 
our  humanity,  and  wo  should  aim  after  the  mind  that  waa 
in  Christ.  We  aro  never  fully  united  with  Christ  until  we 
have  a  perfect  spirit  of  dependence.  When  this  occurs, 
the  soul  is  passing  into  the  glorious  condition  of  the  new 
birth.  The  Church  is  the  depository  of  that  spirit  of 
Christ  which  every  believer  must  enjoy  in  order  to  inherit 
eternal  life.     The   Church,  however,  is  not  self- existent. 
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ment  in  the  following  style :  ''  The  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tares  are  indebted  for  their  place  in  our  Bible  partly  to  the 
appeals  made  to  them  by  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  partly  to  the  historic  connection  of  Christian  worship 
and  the  Jewish  synagogue,  without  participating,  on  that 
account,  in  the  normal  dignity  or  inspiration  of  those  of  the 
New  Testament."  *  As  far  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament is  concerned,  there  must  be  a  distinction  observed 
between  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  law  cannot  be  in- 
spired, for  the  spirit  that  coidd  inspire  it  would  be  in  con- 
flict with  that  which  God  sends  into  the  heart  by  virtue  of 
our  connection  with  Christ.  Upon  the  law  depend  all  the 
subsequent  historical  books ;  and  both  are,  therefore,  unin- 
spired, according  to  the  standard  by  which  we  judge  the 
New  Testament.  The  prominent  portions  of  the  prophetic 
writings  proceed  principally  from  the  material  spirit  of  the 
people,  which  is  not  the  Christian  spirit. 

It  is  plain  that  Schleiermacher^s  views  concerning  the 
Trinity  were  defective.  He  despatches  it  thus :  "  The 
Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  demands  that  we  should 
think  each  of  the  three  persons  equal  to  the  Divine  Being, 
and  v^ice  tend  ;  and  each  of  the  three  persons  equal  to  the 
others.  We  are  unable  to  do  either  the  one  or  other,  but 
can  only  conceive  the  persons  in  a  gradation ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  unity  of  the  substance  either  less  than  the  per- 
sons, or  the  contrary.''  He  discourses  eloquently  of  the 
Spirit ;  but,  after  all,  he  teaches  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  only 
the  common  spirit  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  corporate 
body  striving  after  unity.  The  term  "common  spirit,'' 
which  he  employs,  he  understands  to  be  the  same  that  is 
used  in  worldly  polity  \  that  is,  the  common  tendency  in 
all,  who  form  one  moral  person,  toward  the  welfare  of  the 
whole.  This  beneficial  sentiment  is,  in  each,  the  peculiar 
love  to  every  individual.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  union  of 
the  Divine  Being  with  human  nature,  in  the  form  of  the 
common  spirit  animating  the  corporate  life  of  the  faithful. 
Schleiermacher  did  not  reject  miracles  altogether  as  his- 
torical facts,  but  cast  doubt  upon  their  character  by  hold- 
ing that,  if  they  did  occur,  it  was  only  in  conformity  with  a 
higher  nature  of  which  we  know  nothing.     His  opinion 

*  Die  Glaubentlekre, 
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I  concerning  the  doctrine  of  angela  was  not  orthodox ;  for 
I  lie  rejected  the  existence  of  tUe  devil,  and  the  snpposition 
I  of  the  fall  of  angels  from  heaven.  Some  of  the  moat  im- 
I  portant  events  in  connection  with  Christ  were  discarded  by 
I  him  as  unnecessary  to  saving  faith,  namely,  the  miracnlous 
I  conception,  the  reeurrection,  aBCcnaion,  and  return  of  Christ 
1  to  judgment.  In  his  opinion  sin  was  hurtfulneas,  not  guilt. 
I  It  ia  aatoniahing  that  we  find  so  much  truth  and  error 
I  concentrated  in  the  same  man.  But  Neander  was  nover- 
I  theleas  correct  in  the  words  in  which  he  announced  Schlei- 
I  ermacher's  death  :  "  Wo  have  now  lost  a  man  from  whom 
I  will  be  dated  henceforth  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  theo- 
I  logy."  In  reading  closoly  some  of  his  false  positions,  we 
1  soon  meet  with  something  so  deep  and  spiritually  earnest 
I  that  wo  are  forgetful  of  the  doubt,  being  attracted  by  the 
I  greater  glow  of  the  living  truth.  Aa  life  advanced,  he 
I  improved  in  his  appreciation  of  doctrine,  and  his  latest 
I  works  are  hardly  recognizable  as  written  by  the  same  hand. 
I  He  published  several  bookg  of  which  we  havo  made  no 
I  mention,  but  in  all  the  fruits  of  his  pen  ho  revealed  an  un- 
I  failing  love  of  a  personal  Redeemer,  His  eormons  were 
I  the  outflow  of  his  genial  nalore,  kindled  by  hia  clear  con- 
;eption  of  Christ's  communion  with  his  living  disciples. 
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personality  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  awakened  religious  aspir- 
ations,  which  led  his  successors  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  tmth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Much  of  his  tiieology  and  some 
part  of  his  philosophy  had  only  a  temporary  interest  re- 
latively to  the  times ;  but  his  influence  was  perpetual.  The 
faults  were  those  of  his  age ;  the  excellencies  were  his  own. 
Men  caught  his  deep  Ioyq  to  a  personal  Christ  without  im- 
bibing his  doctrinal  opinions.  His  own  views  became  more 
evangelical  as  his  life  went  on>  and  the  views  of  his  dis- 
ciples more  deeply  Scriptural  than  those  of  their  master. 
Thus  the  light  kindled  by  him  waxed  purer  and  purer.  The 
mantle  remained  after  the  prophet's  spirit  had  ascended  to 
the  God  that  gave  it.''  * 

De  Wette  was^  like  Schleiermacher  his  friend  and  col- 
league at  Berlin^  a  man  in  whom  can  be  seen  all  the  marks 
of  a  transition-character.  There  are  two  sides  to  his  theo- 
logical views,  one  bearing  upon  the  old  BationaUsm  and  in 
sympathy  with  it,  the  other  directly  tending  to  revive  faith 
and  religion.  Even  before  Schleiermacher  became  gener- 
ally known,  De  Wette  had  openly  declared  that  religion 
can  be  based  upon  feeling  alone,  and  that  a  personal  Sa- 
viour is  the  necessary  centre  of  Christian  faith.  The  entire 
theology  of  De  Wette  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  cold,  criti- 
cal philosophy  of  Kant  and  the  more  earnest  and  living 
system  of  Fries.  He  was,  therefore,  a  two-fold  personage, 
and  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  harmonize  his  theories.  (&e 
set  of  his  opinions  was  based  upon  truth,  the  other  on 
beauty.  Religion  has  two  elements,  faith  and  feeling; 
doctrines  and  aesthetics.  Religion  may  exist  aesthetically, 
but  it  can  only  become  vital  in  the  feeling,  or  self-consci- 
ousness. Religious  feeling  embraces  three  shades :  enthusi- 
asm or  inspiration,  resignation,  and  devotion.  Every  his- 
tory is,  in  a  certain  sense,  symbolical.  It  is  the  mere 
reflection  or  copy  of  the  human  mind  in  its  activity.  So 
are  the  appearance  of  Christ,  his  life,  and  death,  in  some 
degree  symbolical.  In  this  symbolism  consists  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Christian  revelation.  Here  have  appeared  the 
eternal  ideas  of  reason  in  their  greatest  purity  and  fulness ; 
and  Rationalism  is  nothing  more  than  a  philosophical  view 
of  the  Christian  revelation  of  faith,  or  the  knowledge  of  the 

*  Critical  JLisiory  of  Free  Thought,  p.  249. 
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J|elafcions  in  which  idea  and  symbol  stand  to  each  other  in 

Christianity.  Therefore  we  mnat  judge  the  miraculons  ac- 
counts of  the  evangelists  as  symbols  of  the  ideas  exiatiiig' 
la  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

De  Wette  reflects  somewhat  on  the  moral  character  of 
JJohn,  perhaps  without  intention,  when  he  BuppoBes  hiin  to 
Biave  written  late  in  life — a  time  when  his  faith  wonld  na- 
luraliy  predominate  over  his  love  of  facts.  Strauss  couples 
e  Wotte  with  Vater,  as  havinfr  placed  upon  a  solid  found-  ■ 
ttion  the  mythical  explication  of  the  history  of  the  Bible.* 
liccording  to  Do  Wette,  the  narrator  may  intend  to  write 
liistory,  but  he  obviously  does  it  in  a  poetic  way.  The  first 
fthreo  evangelists  betray  a  legendary  and  oven  a  mythical 
character.  This  explains  the  discrepancies  in  their  liisto- 
'  ^s,  and  also  in  the  discourses  and  doctrines  of  Jesus.  The 
Iniracle  that  took  place  at  the  baptism  of  Christ  was  a  pore 
Inyth ;  and  the  resurrection  and  re-appearance  of  Christ 
i  their  existence  more  in  the  miud  than  in  history.- 
/V^ith  tliia  view  of  the  New  Tostament,  it  is  not  flurprising 
Ihat  the  Old  should  receive  even  more  rigorous  usage.  The 
^rger  part  of  the  Pentateuch  was  supposed  to  be  taken 
Jrom  two  old  documents,  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic,  and 
.   compiled    somewhere   near    the   close  of   the   legal 
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Consecration,  1822,  was  designed  to  banish  the  doubts  of 
the  sceptic  by  seeking  refiige  in  the  theology  of  feeling. 
Tholuck  rephed  to  it  in  his  Outdo  and  Julius,  in  which  he 
proves  that  a  deep  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  Christ 
by  the  soul  is  the  only  remedy  for  infidelity.  We  perceive 
in  De  Wette  a  continual  conflict  between  the  longings  of 
his  heart  and  the  theological  creed  to  which  he  attached 
himself.  The  lines  written  by  him  just  before  his  death 
touchingly  declare  the  great  failure  of  his  life : 

"  I  lived  in  times  of  doabt  and  strife, 

When  child-like  faith  was  forced  to  yield : 
I  struggled  to  the  end  of  life, 
Alas!  I  did  not  gain  the  field." 

With  the  name  of  the  lamented  Neander  we  hail  the 
morning  light  of  reviving  faith.  He  was  one  of  the  purest 
characters  in  the  history  of  the  modem  Church.  His  influ- 
ence was  so  great  as  to  lead  very  many  of  the  young  men 
of  Germany  to  embrace  the  vital  doctrines  of  Cfhristianity. 
His  father  was  a  Jewish  peddler,  Emanuel  Mendel,  and  the 
boy  was  named  David  at  circumcision.  Various  forces  cq- 
operated  in  directing  his  mind  toward  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  of  which  we  might  mention  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
the  Romantic  School,  and  above  all,  Schleiermacher's  DiS' 
courses  on  Religion.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was 
baptized  and  received  the  combined  name  of  his  sponsors, 
John  Augustus  William  Neander.  In  1810  he  began  to 
lecture  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  in  1813,  owing 
to  the  publication  of  his  Julian  the  Apostate,  he  received  a 
call  to  Berlin.  He  was  there  brought  into  the  society  of 
Schleiermacher,  Marheineke,  De  Wette,  Fichte,  Hegel, 
Eitter,  Ranke,  and  other  celebrated  men.  It  was  very  sig- 
nificant of  the  new  life  now  beginning  to  be  felt,  that  his 
lectures  were  numerously  attended.  Even  Schleiermacher, 
his  co-labourer  for  twenty  years  in  the  theological  faculty, 
had  a  limited  circle  of  auditors  compared  with  the  throngs 
who  went  to  hear  Neander. 

His  theological  views  were  more  positive  and  evangelical 
than  those  entertained  by  any  of  his  associates.  He  shared, 
with  the  most  orthodox  of  them,  the  opinion  that  religion 
is  based  upon  feeling.  The  Christian  consciousness  was  the 
sum  of  his  theology.  '^  By  this  term,''  said  he,  "  is  desig- 
nated the  power  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  subjective 
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■ife  of  the  single  individual,  in  tie  congregation,  and  in  tbe 
TChiirch  generally  J  a  power  independent  and  ruling  accord- 
ling  to  its  own  law, — that  which,  according  to  the  word  of 
lour  Lord,  ninst  first  form  the  leaven  of  every  other  liistori- 
Ical  development  of  mankind."  Neander  was  not  a  man  of 
Ivery  strong  prejudices ;  yet  his  disapprobation  of  the 
Ideatructive  nature  of  Ilationntism  was  very  decided.  The 
■■eduction  of  religion  to  intellectualism  received  severe  re- 
pukes  at  his  hand  on  more  than  one  occasion.  "  I  shaU 
pever  cease,"  he  declared,  "  to  protest  against  the  one-sided 
inteliectnahsm,  that  fanaticism  of  the  understanding,  which 
la  spreading  more  and  more,  and  which  threatens  to  change 
man  into  an  intelligent,  over-wise  beast.  But  at  the  same 
Itimo  I  must  protest  against  that  tendency  which  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  process  of  development  of  theology  j 
Iwhieh,  in  impatient  haste,  would  anticipate  its  aim  and 
toal,  although  with  an  enthusiasm  for  that  which  is  raised 
fbove  the  change  of  the  days, — an  enthusiasm  which  com- 
s  all  respect,  and  in  which  the  hackneyed  newspaper 
tategories  of  Progress  and  Retrogression  are  out  of  the 
Ijnestion." 

NeandeHs  motto,  "  Pectus  est,  quod  theologum  facit," 
linfolds  hia  whole  theological  system  and  life-career.     The 
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graphs  designed  to  show  the  importance  of  the  indiyidnal 
in  history^  and  to  point  out  great  crises  in  the  religious 
life  of  man.  He  subsequently  produced  works  entitled  St 
Bernard,  Onoaticimiy  St  Chryaoatom,  TertulUan,  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Age,  Life  of  Christ,  and  Memorials  of  Christian 
Life.  To  these  may  be  added  a  few  practical  comment- 
aries, essays,  and  a  History  of  Doctrines. 

But  the  great  achievement  of  Neander  was  his  General 
History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  embracing 
the  period  from  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  to  the  Coun« 
cil  of  Basle  in  1430.  Christianity  is,  in  his  conception^ 
not  simply  a  growth  or  development  of  man ;  it  is  a  new 
power,  a  creation  of  God,  a  divine  gift  to  the  world.  There- 
fore the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  clear  exhibit 
tion  of  the  divine  strength  of  Christianity ;  it  is  a  school 
of  Christian  experience,  a  voice  of  warning  and  instruction 
for  all  who  will  hear  it  as  it  echoes  down  through  the  grand 
march  of  centuries.*  The  history  of  the  Church,  far  from 
being  the  scholar's  theme  alone,  famishes  nutritious  food 
for  the  practical  life  of  all  the  disciples  of  the  Lord.  K  its 
history  be  permitted  to  exert  its  due  influence  upon  the 
world,  we  shall  behold  a  gratifying  and  wide-spread  im- 
provement in  all  things  that  increase  happiness  and  lead 
heavenward. 

It  is  quite  too  late  to  answer  the  charge  against  Nean- 
der's  profundity.  His  achievements  are  his  best  defence^ 
and  the  pen  of  censure  is  fast  beginning  to  lose  its  bitter- 
ness. It  is  not  time  for  him  to  be  fully  appreciated  at 
home ;  for  as  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  is  dependent  on 
the  sun  to  make  it  apparent,  so  Neander's  character  and 
labours  must  wait  for  an  honourable  and  universal  recog- 
nition until  new  evangelical  Ught  shall  have  overspread  the 
land.  A  century  hence  he  will  be  loved  as  deany  by  the 
German  people  as  he  was  by  those  weeping  students  who 
gathered  around  his  grave  to  see  his  face  for  the  last  time. 
What  Krummacher  said  on  the  occasion  of  his  burial  will  yet 
be  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  whose  history  was  Nean- 
der's earthly  Eden  :  "  One  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  prince  in  Zion,  the  youngest  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  has  departed  from  us.'' 

•  History  of  the  Chriiiian  Religion  and  Church.     Preface  io  First 

Edition. 
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Neander's  relation  to  hia  times  was  moat  important,  Tiie 
a  influences  hitherto  employed  against  Rationalism 
Kud  proceeded  as  far  toward  its  extinction  as  it  was  posai- 
Ble  for  them  to  go.  Philosophy  and  doctrinal  theology  had 
Bpent  their  efforts.  The  history  of  the  Chnrch  having 
mlways  been  treated  mechanically,  it  was  now  necessary 
Ihat  the  continued  presence  and  agency  of  Christ  with  hia 
lieople  should  he  carefully  portrayed.  The  progress  of  his 
Bhurch  needed  to  be  represented  as  more  than  growth  from 
Jatural  atuses,  such  as  the  force  of  civilization  and  oduca- 
It  was  necessary  to  show  that  a  high  superintending 
BVisdoin  is  directing  its  path,  overcoming  its  difficulties, 
Hnd  leading  it  through  persecution  and  blood  to  nltimate 
Brinmph.  Xeander  rendered  this  important  service.  He 
directed  the  vision  of  the  theologian  to  a  new  field,  and 
e  the  father  of  the  best  Chnrch  historians  of  the 
Biueteenth  century.  The  child-like  simplicity  of  his  cha- 
Bftcter  was  beautifiil.  Everj-thing  like  vanity  and  pretence 
was  as  foreign  to  him  as  if  he  dwelt  on  a  different  planet. 
.  recent  German  writer  calls  him  a  "  Protestant  monk 
r  saint,  whose  world  was  the  cloister  of  the  inner  man, 
r  which  he  worked  and  taught  for  the  good  of  the 
Ihtirch." 
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dered  at^  yet  respectfully  greeted  by  all  who  knew  him ; 
or  as  finally  standing  on  the  rostrum^  playing  with  a  goose- 
qaill  which  his  amanaensis  had  always  to  provide;  con- 
stantly crossing  and  recrossing  his  feet^  bent  forward,  fre- 
quently sinking  his  head  to  discharge  a  morbid  flow  of 
spittle,  and  then  again  suddenly  throwing  it  on  high,  espe- 
cially when  aroused  to  polemic  zeal  against  pantheism  and 
dead  formalism ;  at  times  fairly  threatening  to  overturn  the 
desk,  and  yet  all  the  while  pouring  forth  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  without  any  other  help  than 
that  of  some  illegible  notes,  an  xmintermpted  flow  of  learn- 
ing and  thought  from  t}ie  deep  and  pure  fountain  of  the 
inner  life ;  and  thus,  with  all  the  oddity  of  the  outside,  at 
once  commanding  the  veneration  and  confidence  of  every 
hearer  :  imagine  all  this,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  Nean- 
der,  the  most  original  phenomenon  in  the  literary  world  of 
this  nineteenth  century.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THS   REACTION   PRODUCED  BT   STRAUSS'   LIFE   OF  JESUS. 

18d5— 1848. 

It  is  related  of  Apelles,  that,  after  finishing  his  pictures, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  hanging  them  in  front  of  his  studio 
and  then  of  concealing  himself  in  order  to  hear  unseen  the 
criticisms  of  the  passers-by.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  new 
picture  was  thus  exposed  to  public  inspection,  a  shoemaker 
stopped  before  it  and  observed  that  something  was  wrong 
about  a  sandal.  After  he  had  gone  Apelles  saw  the  justice 
of  the  objection  and  corrected  the  fault.  The  next  day, 
when  the  shoemaker  was  passing  again,  and  saw  that  much 
importance  had  been  attached  to  his  opinion,  he  ventured 
to  criticise  a  leg,  but  Apelles  rushed  out  from  behind  the 
curtain,  and,  charging  him  with  being  hypercritical,  told 

♦  Qermany^Itt  U/Uver^iet,  Tkeolog^f,  and  ReligUm,  pp,  269,  270. 
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lim  that  for  the  fnture  he  wonld  do  better  to  keep  to  his 
-ade.     The  circumstonco  gave  rise  to  the  Roman  proverb 
I-"  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepi dam," 
The  day  was  now  near  at  hand  when  the  criticiBm  of  the 
■pturea,  as  condncted  by  the  Rationalists,  woidd  go 
..__e  beyond  the  province  of  their  authority  and  the  bounds 
f  moderation.  When  we  read  the  cold  deliberate  chapters 
Ammon,  Eichhom,  and   Michaelis,  we  unconsciously 
Heutify    ourselves    with    their    generation,    and   exclaim, 
I  Sorely  there  will  never  be  a  step  beyond  this ;  the  knife 
I  have  no  edge  for  a  deeper  incision."     Aa  Xeander 
|oiled  in  his  study,  digging  up  the  buried  treasures  of  the 
t  and  enriching  them  with  the  John-like  purity  of  hia 
1  heart  in  order  that  he  might  faithfully  interpret  the 
livine  guidance  of  the  Church,  he  no  doubt  rejoiced  in  the 
lonviction  that  the  R&tionaUsts  had  achieved   their  last 
t  success,  and  that  the  work  before  him  and  those  who 
Believed  as  he  did  was  to  bo  henceforth  more  couatmctive 
|han  controversial.     His  co-workera  were  few  in  number, 
t  they  had  pleasing  indications  in  many  quarters  that 
Ihcir  labours  would  have  a  triumphant  issue. 
J  It  was  very  evident  that,  though  there  was  a  general  re- 
fection of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  in  that  elevated  sense 
Jhich  it  is  the  glory  of  the  American  Church  to  entertain, 
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had  found  it.  Hegel  had  taaght  too  long  and  thoronehly 
to  be  without  inflaence  after  his  eyes  had  ceased  to  Took 
upon  his  entranced  auditors  at  Berlin.  It  was  not  long 
after  his  death  that  his  favomite  theoiy  of  antagonisms  had 
a  literal  fulfilment  in  the  course  adopted  by  the  adherents 
to  his  opinions.  His  most  ardent  disciples  found  it  difficult 
to  tell  what  he  had  believed  definitely^  so  varied  are  the 
expressions  of  his  views  in  the  eighteen  volumes  of  his 
works.  Even  the  same  book  was  interpreted  difierently. 
His  Philosophy  of  Religion  was  twice  edited^  first  in  a  con- 
servative sense  by  Marheineke^  and  afterward  in  a  revolu- 
tionary light  by  Bruno  Bauer.*  Some  passages  in  his 
History  of  Philosophy  were  written  in  defence  of  pantheism^ 
while  his  later  views  have  been  brought  forth  in  proof  of 
his  opposition  to  that  error.  Thus  variously  interpreted, 
and  yet  powerful  in  his  hold  upon  the  intellectual  classes 
of  Germany y  it  was  impossible  for  his  disciples  to  live  in 
harmony.  The  chief  points  at  issue  were  the  personality 
of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  person  of  Christ. 
Either  side  might  be  taken  and  the  position  defended  by 
the  master's  own  words.  The  result  of  this  diversity  of 
interpretation  was  a  schism.  HegeFs  school  was  divided, 
after  the  model  of  the  French  Chambers,  into  three  sections 
— the  Bight,  the  Centre,  the  Left.  The  Bight  asserted 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy ;  the  Centre  held 
a  position  corresponding  to  their  name ;  and  the  Left  were 
unmitigated  Bationalists.  The  last  group  were  true  to  the 
scepticism  inherited  from  their  predecessors,  and  were 
radicals  in  Church  and  State.  They  rejected  the  personal- 
ity of  God,  a  future  life,  and  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel 
narratives. 

Strauss  was  a  Left  Hegelian,  and  his  Life  of  Jems  became 
the  creed  of  his  brethren  in  doubt.  He  was  not  in  perfect 
harmony  with  all  their  extremes,  but  he  cooperated  with 
them,  and  gave  them  their  chief  glory. 

The  world  has  seldom  seen  a  literary  venture  more  re- 
markable in  contents  or  in  history  than  this  meteor  across 
the  firmament  of  German  theology.  To  say  that  it  was 
unexpected  is  but  a  faint  expression  of  the  universal  sur- 
prise occasioned  by  it.    The  Left  Hegelians  were  a  limited 

*  AppIeton'«  New  Am,  C^elopadia  ;  ArL  EegtU 
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Ischool  and  the  current  of  theoiogica!  thought  had  been 
Bagainat  them.  ITierefore,  when  the  Life  of  Jesus  appearedj 
■it  was  n  bold  tbnist  from  an  arm  thought  to  possess  but 
llittle  strength.  The  author,  David  Frederic  Strauss,  was 
la  young  lecturer  on  theology  in  tho  University  of  Tiibingen. 
iHe  had  experienced  the  several  shades  of  opinion  prevalent 
Iduring  his  student  hfe.  Beginning  vrith  the  Romantic 
■School,  lingering  awhile  with  Schleiermacher,  and  finally 
Tpassing  through  the  gate  Beautiful  of  Hegel's  system,  he 
Htarricd  with  that  master  as  "  lord  of  tho  hill."  His  stay 
■was  not  brief,  like  that  of  Bunyan's  pilgrim.  But  satisfied 
Bonly  by  making  greater  progress,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Bgroat  thinker  became  his  Delectable  Mountains,  "  beautifbl 
Bwith  woods,  vineyards,  fruits  of  all  sorts,  flowers  also,  with 
Isprings  and  fountains,  very  delectable  to  behold." 

Strauss  was  but  twenty -eight  years  old  when  his  cold, 

^lassionless,  and  pungent  piece  of  sceptical  mechanism  was 
Bpreaented  to  the  world,  Wlio  would  suspect  that  quiet 
Byoung  man  of  possessing  so  much  power  over  the  minds  of 
Ihis  countrymen  ?  M.  Quinet,  speaking  of  a  visit  to  him, 
Isaid,  "  Beneath  this  mask  of  fatalism  I  hnd  in  him  a  yonng 
a  full  of  candour,  of  sweetness  and  modesty ;  of  a  spirit 

almost  mystical,  and  apparently  saddened  by  the  distui' 
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the  idea  is  the  very  soul  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  past; 
and  history  is  the  gross  crust  which  envelops  it.  What  is 
history  in  its  early  stages  but  so  many  faint  legends? 
Happy  are  we  if,  within  them,  we  can  discover  the  seed- 
truth.  The  same  neglect  of  the  movements  of  history  in 
their  outward  form  led  Strauss  into  still  another  tendency 
which  proved  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  Neander.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  devoted  to  his  theory  of  the 
importance  and  power  of  personaUty  in  history.  But  Strauss 
rejected  it  as  of  small  moment.  He  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  issue  involved,  but  regarded  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  bringing  it  to  pass  as  mere  machinery. 

This  contempt  of  the  historical  and  the  personal  is  the 
key  to  Strauss'  work.  The  Church,  when  it  continued 
faithful,  had  always  looked  to  the  Gospels  as  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre of  its  faith,  and  was  ever  ready  to  make  a  crusade 
against  the  power  which  would  wrest  it  from  her  grasp. 
But,  amid  the  conflicts  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  the 
destructive  criticism,  the  Gospels  had  received  at  its  hands 
a  treatment  no  less  severe  than  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament.  Many  theories  had  already 
been  propounded  by  the  Rationalists  in  order  to  account 
for  them,  but  there  was  no  general  harmony  among  these 
men  either  on  this  or  any  subject  of  speculation.  Wetstein, 
Michaelis,  and  Eichhom  were  agreed  that  the  Gospels  were 
more  human  than  divine,  and  the  fate  to  which  all  the  in- 
spired records  were  consigned  by  those  critics  and  their 
sympathizers  has  its  analogy  in  the  treatment  bestowed  by 
vultures  upon  the  carcass  of  the  exhausted  beast  that  has 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  But,  after  all,  the  accounts  of  the 
Evangelists  had  suffered  less  severely  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  injury  they  had  sustained  was 
owing  more  to  the  attacks  made  on  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical portions  of  the  Old  Testament  than  to  any  imme- 
diate invasion.  For  the  Bible  is  a  unity.  If  but  one  book 
be  mutilated  the  whole  organism  is  disturbed. 

The  contest  having  been  hitherto  connected  with  other 
features  of  revelation  more  than  with  the  person  of  Christ, 
it  was  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  Rationalists  to  submit 
without  staking  a  great  battle  upon  the  incarnation  of  the 
Messiah.  Let  them  succeed  here,  and  they  can  rebuild 
more  firmly  all  they  have  lost,  but  if  they  fail,  they  will 
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J  only  bring  to  a  more  speedy  min  an  edifice  already  in  decay. 
IStransB  undertook  the  work;  and  having  written  for  the 
lleamcd  alone,  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  himself  at 
I  the  popular  success  of  the  Life  e/Jmus. 
I  According  to  him,  the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  ac- 
1  counts  of  Jesus  of  NaKnreth  can  be  found  in  the  theory  of 
I  the  myth.  Strauss  held  that  the  Holy  Land  was  full  of  no- 
Itions  concerning  his  speedy  appearance.  The  people 
I  were  waiting  for  him,  and  were  ready  to  hail  his  incarutt- 
Ition  with  rapture.  Tlieir  opinions  concerning  him  were 
I  already  formed,  owing  to  tht;  eipectations  they  had  iu- 
Ihoritod  from  their  fathers.  Therefore,  any  one  who  an- 
I  Bwered  their  views  would  be  the  Messiah.  There  was  much 
I  in  both  the  character  and  life  of  Christ  which  approached 
I  their  crudo  notions  of  the  promised  one.  For  this  reason 
Itheir  hearts  went  out  toward  him,  and  they  called  him 
I  "Jesus."  The  world  was  already  prepared,  and  since 
1  Christ  best  fitted  it,  ho  was  entitled  to  all  the  honour  of 
I  being  waited  for  and  nccopted.  All  the  propLeciea  of  hia 
I  incarnation  were  purely  historical  events.  But  the  Jewish 
I  mind  is  very  visionarj-  and  prone  to  allegory.  Consequently, 
I  when  Christ  appeared  among  the  Jews,  it  was  not  difiicUlt 
I  to  trace  a  resemblance  between  him  and  other  marked  per- 
'  a  hiatorv. 
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unkind/'  Stranss  says  in  effect^  ''  as  to  cliarge  tliese  poor 
imedacated  men  with  evil  porposes.  They  were  very  un- 
sophisticated, and  did  not  know  enough  to  have  any  ex- 
tended plan  of  trickery.  They  heard  wonderful  stories 
floating  about,  just  such  as  one  meets  with  in  all  countries 
after  a  prominent  man  has  died ;  and,  as  they  had  a  little 
capacity  for  using  the  pen,  they  wrote  them  down  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  Their  writings  are  curious  but  very 
defective,  since  the  authors  were  too  unpractised  in  literary 
work  to  perfect  a  master-piece.  How  little  they  dreamed 
of  the  reverence  which  fiiture  generations  would  pay  them  I 
Poor  souls,  they  hardly  knew  what  they  were  doing.  One 
caught  one  story,  and  his  friend  another ;  and  it  is  a  nice 
bit  of  mosaic  which  we  find  in  their  school-boy  productions. 
Ko  wonder  their  defenders  are  unable  to  harmonize  their 
accounts.  Let  any  four  men  who  live  among  a  legend-lov« 
ing  people  transcribe  the  traditions  they  hear  from  the  lips 
of  childhood  and  garrulous  old  age,  or  read  in  the  popular 
romances  of  the  day,  and  it  will  surprise  no  one  that  they 
do  not  agree.  How  can  they  tell  the  same  things  in  the 
same  way,  since  the  sources  of  each  are  so  different  7  Nor, 
with  only  myths  for  warp  and  woof,  is  it  at  all  surprising 
that  we  have  nothing  more  than  Homeric  exaggerations 
when  the  fanciful  fabric  is  once  woven.'* 

The  introduction  to  the  Life  of  Jesus  consists  of  an  essay 
on  the  historical  development  of  the  mythical  theory. 
Having  stated  its  present  shape  and  ereat  value,  it  is  then 
applied  to  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  body  of  the  work.  This 
is  the  climax  of  destructive  criticism.  Everything  which 
•  Christ  is  reported  by  the  Evangelists  to  have  said  or  done 
shares  the  natural  explanations  of  Strauss.  From  his  very 
birth  to  his  ascension,  his  life  is  no  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  many  others  who  have  taken  part  in  the  public 
events  of  their  times. 

Beginning  with  the  annunciation  and  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Strauss  considers  the  apparition  to  Zacharias  and 
his  consequent  dumbness  as  actual  external  circumstances, 
susceptible  of  a  natural  interpretation.  Zacharias  had  a 
waking  vision  or  ecstacy.  Such  a  thing  is  not  common, 
but  in  the  present  instance,  many  circumstances  combined 
to  produce  an  unusual  state  of  mind.  The  exciting  causes 
were,  first,  the  long-cherished  desire  to  have  a  posterity ; 
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I  second,  the  exalted  vocation  of  admiiuBtering  in  tlie  Holy 
1  Place  and  offering  up  with  the  incense  the  prayers  of  the 
e  to  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  which  seemed  to  Zachariaa 
I  to  foretoken  the  acceptance  of  hia  own  prayer ;  anil  third, 
I  perhaps  an  exhortation  from  his  wife  as  he  left  hia  houBe, 
I  similar  to  that  of  Rachel  to  Jacob,  Gon.  xu.  1  ■  In  thia 
I  highly  excitedstateof  mind,  ashepraysinthe  dimly -lighted 
I  sanctuarj-,  he  thinks  of  his  most  ardent  wiah,  and  expecting 
I  that  now  or  never  his  prayer  shall  be  heard,  he  is  prepared 
I  to  discern  a  sign  of  its  acceptance  in  the  slightest  occurrenoe. 

■  B  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp  falls  npon  the  ascending  cloud 
inconae,  and  shapes  it  into  varying  forms,  the  priest 
I  imagines  that  he  perceives  the  figure  of  an  angel.  The  ap- 
I  parition  at  first  alarms  him,  hut  he  eoon  regards  it  as  an 
I  assurance  from  God  that  his  prayer  ia  heard.  No  sooner 
s  a  transient  doubt  cross  his  mind,  than  the  sensitively 
I  pious  ])riest  looks  upon  himself  as  sinful  and  believes  him- 
I  self  reproved  by  the  angel.  Now,  either  an  apoplectic 
I  aeizure  actually  deprives  him  of  speech,  which  he  receives 

s  the  just  punishment  of  his  increduhty,  until  the  excessive 
I  joy  he  experiences  at  the  circumcision  of  his  son  reatores 
1  the  power  of  utterance — so  that  dumbness  is  retained  as  an 
I  extomal,  physical,  though  not  miraculous  occurrence ;  or 
lychologicaliy  underatood ;  namoly,  that 
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when  twelve  yeara  old,  a  rfoss  upon  the  precocity  of  Moses^ 
Samuel,  and  Solomon ;  tiie  increase  of  the  loaves,  a  union 
of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  and  the  twenty  loaves  with 
which  Elisha  fed  the  people ;  water  changed  into  wine,  a 
new  version  of  the  bitter  waters  made  sweet ;  the  cross,  a 
reminder  of  the  brazen  serpent ;  the  scene  in  the  Grarden 
of  Grethsemane,  the  bloody  sweat  and  the  agony  on  the  cross, 
poor  copies  from  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  and  the 
two  thieves,  the  nailed  hands  and  feet,  the  pierced  side,  the 
thirst,  and  the  last  words  of  Jesus,  are  borrowed  narratives 
from  the  sixty-ninth  and  twenty-second  Psalms.* 

The  same  mythical  explanation  is  applied  to  the  concep- 
tion and  divine  character  of  Jesus.  By  entertaining  such 
notions  of  him  as  we  find  in  the  Gospels  we  display  a  super- 
stition worthy  of  the  dim  days  of  pagan  legendry.  In  the 
world  of  mythology  many  great  men  had  extraordinary 
births,  and  were  sons  of  the  gods/'  Jesus  himself  spoke  of 
his  heavenly  origin,  and  called  God  his  Father ;  besides,  his 
title  as  Messiah  was  ''  Son  of  God/'  From  Matt.  i.  22,  it  is 
further  evident  that  the  passage  of  Isaiah  vii.  14,  was  re- 
ferred to  Jesus  by  the  early  Christian  Church.  In  conform- 
ity with  this  passage  the  belief  prevailed  that  Jesus,  as 
the  Messiah,  should  be  bom  of  a  virgin  by  means  of  divine 
agency.  It  was  therefore  taken  for  granted  that  what  was 
to  be  actually  did  occur ;  and  thus  originated  a  philosophi- 
cal, dogmatical  myth  concerning  the  birth  of  Jesus.  JBut 
according  to  historical  truth,  Jesus  was  the  offspring  of  an 
ordinary  marriage,  between  Joseph  and  Mary,  which  main- 
tains at  once  the  dignity  of  Jesus  and  the  respect  due  to  his 
mother.  The  transfiguration  illustrates  both  the  natural 
and  mythical  methods  of  interpretation.  It  is  a  reflection 
of  the  scene  which  transpired  on  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the 
law.  The  Gospel  account  is  an  Ossianic  fancy.  Something 
merely  objective  presented  itself  to  the  disciples,  and  this 
explains  how  an  object  was  perceived  by  several  at  once. 
They  deceived  themselves,  when  awake,  as  to  what  they 
saw.  That  was  natural,  because  they  were  all  bom  within 
the  same  circle  of  ideas,  were  in  the  same  frame  of  mind, 
and  in  the  same  situation.  According  to  this  opinion,  the 
essential  fact  in  the  scene  on  the  mountain  is  a  secret  inter- 

*  Cf.  Eevue  det  Deux  Maudes.    Vol.  xyL 
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Bview  wliicli  Jesus  bad  concerted,  and,  with  a  viow  to  which, 
etook  with  him  tho  throe  most  confidential  of  his  disciples, 

JPaulus  does  not  venture  to  dotennino  who  the  two  mea 
i  with  whom  Jesus  hold  this  interview ;  Kuinol  con- 

IJDctures  that  they  were  secret  adherents  of  the  same  kind 
3  Nicodcmus ;  and  according  to  Venturiui,  they  were  Ei- 
3110S,  secTet  allies  of  Jesus.  Jesua  prayed  before  these 
aiTived,  and  the  disciples,  not  being  invited  to  join,  slept. 

iFor  the  sleep  noticed  by  Luke,  though  it  were  dreamless, 

lis  gladly  rotained  iu  this  interpretation,  since  a  delusion 

■  appears  inoro  probable  in  the  case  of  persons  just  awaking. 
BOn  bearing  atrauge  voices  talking  with  Jesus,  thoy  awake, 
land  see  him — who  probably  stood  on  a  higher  point  of  the 
Bmonntain  tlian  they — enveloped  in  an  unwonted  brilliancy, 
Bcaused  by  the  reflection  of  tho  sun'a  rays  fi-om  a  sheet  of 

This  light  falling  on  Jesus  is  mistaken  by  them  in 
Ithe  surprise  of  the  moment  for  a  supernatural  illumination. 

■  They  perceive  tho  two  mea  whom,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
Isons,  the  drowsy  Peter  and  the  rest  take  for  Mosoa  and. 
lElias.  Their  astonishment  increases  when  they  see  the 
I  two  strange  individuals  disappear  in  a  bright  morning  clond 

which  descends  as  they  arc  in  the  act  of  departing — and 
|hear  one  of  them  pronounce  out  of  the  cloud  the  words. 
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— ^the  tidings  of  wliat  Had  happened.  As  it  was  Galilee 
where  Jesus  subsequently  appeared  to  them^  the  journey 
of  tlie  disciples  thither^  which  was  nothing  else  than  theur 
return  home,  somewhat  hastened  by  fear,  was  derived  from 
the  direction  of  an  angel ;  nay,  Jesus  himself  must  already 
before  his  death,  and  as  Matthew  too  zealously  adds,  once 
more  after  the  resurrection  also,  have  enjoined  this  journey 
on  the  disciples.  But  the  farther  these  narratives  were 
propagated  by  tradition,  the  more  must  the  difference  be- 
tween the  locality  of  the  resurrection  itself  and  that  of  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  one  be  allowed  to  fall  out  of  sight 
as  inconvenient;  and  since  the  locality  of  the  death  was 
not  transferable,  the  appearances  were  gradually  placed  in 
the  same  locality  as  the  resurrection, — ^in  Jerusalem,  which, 
as  the  more  brilliant  theatre  and  the  seat  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian Church,  was  especially  appropriate  for  them.'*  * 

The  ascension  is  claimed  as  a  myth  founded  upon  the 
Old  Testament  precedents  of  the  translation  of  Enoch  and 
the  ascension  of  Elijah,  and  the  pagan  apotheosis  of  Her- 
cules and  Romulus. 

The  last  part  of  Strauss*  work  is  a  dissertation  on  the 
dogmatic  import  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Here  this  merciless 
critic  tries  to  prove  that,  though  the  belief  of  the  Church 
concerning  Christ  be  thus  uprooted  by  the  theoiy  of  myths, 
nothing  truly  valuable  is  destroyed.  He  declares  it  his 
purpose  "  to  re-establish  dogmatically  that  which  has  been 
destroyed  critically.*'  He  holds  that  all  his  criticism  is 
purely  independent  of  Christian  faith;  for,  ''The  super- 
natural birth  of  Christ,  his  miracles,  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  remain  eternal  truths  Y^atever  doubts  may  be 
cast  on  their  reality  as  historical  facts.*'  Thus,  reliance 
is  placed  upon  a  difference  between  the  import  of  criticism 
and  Christian  faith — ^which  subterfuge  proved  a  broken 
reed  when  the  masses  read  this  mythical  interpretation  of 
the  life  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  In  vain  did  Strauss 
say,  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  that  it  was  not  designed 
for  the  laity,  and  that  if  they  read  it,  it  must  be  at  their 
own  hazard.  It  was  published — ^and  therefore  the  public 
had  a  right  to  demand  an  examination.  Let  him  who 
writes  an  evil  thought  never  be  deceived  by  the  opinion 

•  Li/e  o/Jesvst  852-3. 
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fcwifc  only  thoBe  will  read  it  who  cannot  be  injured  by  it. 
'  What  is  writ,  is  writ ; "  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  wish  it 
['  worthier." 

But  tho  most  remarkable  foatnre  of  the  work  of  Strauss 
pot  remoina  to  bo  traced.  It  was  a  compilation,  and  nothing 
Having  ransacked  every  sceptical  writer  on  the 
(rospel  history,  he  published  their  views  at  length  in  his 
h'fc  of  Jesus.  He  did  not  make  many  quotations.  But 
Ithe  references  at  the  foot  of  almost  every  page  decliire 
Tplainly  enough  the  pains  he  took  to  put  in  force  the  incant- 
lation  he  had  pronounced  to  all  sceptical  sprites, 

"  Black  spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and  grej, 
Mingle,  nilugle,  mingle,  ;e  that  mingle  ma;.' 

No  Rationalist  escaped  his  notice.  The  English  Natural- 
lists  reappeared  with  all  their  original  pretensions.  Bol- 
ingbroke,  Voltaire,  Lessing,  Kant,  De  Maistre,  and  all  the 
Bropresentatives  of  sceptical  thought  communed  in  friendly 
Isociety,  regardless  alike  of  disparity  in  particular  opinions 
land  of  difi'erenco  in  the  time  when  they  flourished.  On 
Bthia  very  account  M.  Quinet  infers  the  great  popularity  of 
Ithe  enterprise.  Because  it  waa  a  grouping  of  all  heterodox 
Idoctrines  of  the  person  of  Christ,  the  adherents  of  Ra- 
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"vvliat  reward  I  am  receiving  for  my  neglect.     The   like 
shall  never  happen  again.     No,  I  will  not  only  quench  this 
firebrand,  but  I  will  hurl  back  upon  my  enemies  enough 
destructive  missiles  to  reduce  them  to  a  disorganized  band 
of  homeless  fugitives.'*     This  resolution  was  not  the  work 
of  idle  excitement,  and  soon  to  be  forgotten.     The  replies 
to  the  Life  of  Jesm  constitute   a  theological   literature. 
They  were  very  numerous,   and  written  from  as  many 
points  of  view  as  there  had  been  theological  schools  since 
\       the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.     The  first  rejoinder  came 
v     from  the  most  distinguished  theologian  of  Wiirtemberg, 
\^  Steudel  of  Tubingen.     He  was  superintendent  of  the  very 
'School  where  Strauss  was  tutor,  and  his  work  was  written 
but  a  few  weeks  after  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Lif^  qf  Jesus.     It  discussed  the  question  whether  Christ's 
life  rested  on  a  historical  or  mythical  basis.     The  conclu- 
sion was  an  uncompromising  decision  in  favour  of  the 
former  view.       Steudel   represented  the    old    Lutheran 
orthodoxy. 

We  now  meet  with  the  name  of  Hengstenberg,  whom 
Providence  designed  to  be  an  instrument  of  much  good  to 
the  theology  of  the  present  day.  He  proved  himself  an 
unflinching  hero  when  he  dealt  his  first  blows  from  his 
professor's  chair  in  BerUn.  His  utterances  soon  acquired 
great  importance  wherever  the  current  controversies  at- 
tracted attention.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  young  orthodox 
school,  and  in  his  newly-founded  Evangelical  Church  Gazelle, 
he  pictured  his  times  in  the  language  of  desolation.  His 
words  were  worthy  of  the  dark  days  of  Jeremiah.  Adopt- 
ing the  exclamation  of  that  prophet,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Oh 
that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  !  "  Theologians,  philosophers,  and 
tradesmen  seemed  to  him  to  be  overwhelmed  in  scepticism. 
But  he  had  a  lion's  heart,  and  fought  steadily  for  the 
growth  of  the  pure  faith  of  the  olden  time.  Nor  has  he 
grown  tired  of  the  warfare.  He  appears  to  have  been  bora 
upon  the  battle-field,  within  sound  of  drum  and  cannon. 
He  is  as  much  the  warrior  to-day  as  when  he  entered  the 
lists  against  Strauss  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  His  opinion 
of  his  great  antagonist  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
language.     He  says  of  him  that,  '^  He  has  the  heart  of  a 
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leriatlian,  ivhicli  ia  aa  hard  a8  a  atone  and  as  firm  oa  tte 
I  nether   millstone ;    he  assails  the  Lord's   Anointed  with 
composure  and  cold-bloodedness ;  and  not  a  tear  of  pity 
flows  from  his  eyea," 

Harless  and  Hofiinan  followed  in  spirited  criticisms  on  the 
Life  of  Jpsus.     ITioluck  next  appeared  upon  the  arena  in 
his  Crfdibility  of  the  Gospel  Hutory.     This  production  was 
somewhat  declamatory  ia  style,  but  that  was  no  barrier  to 
its   utility.      It   attacked    Strauss   in   the   weakest   spot, 
namely,  in  hia  deductions   against    the  authenticity    and 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Gospels.     Tholuck  defines  a  miracle 
to  bo  an  event  which  appears   contrary  to  the  course  of 
I  nature,  and  has  a  religious    origin  and  aim.     Ho  allows 
I  that  inHpiration  ia  not  total  but  partial,  and  that  it  is  but 
I  fair  to  concede  to  hia  opponent  the  presence  of  Scriptural 
defects,  such  as  mistakes  of  memory,  and  errors  in  his- 
torical, chronological,  and  astronomical  details.     We  must 
be  content  to  know  and  feo!  that,  in  the   Bible,  we  find  a 
basis  of  inspiration  which  is  none    the    less    substantial 
though  surrounded  by  intruding  weeds,  or  fragments  of 
stone  and  mortar.     But  Tholuck's  work  is  not  a  fair  speci- 
I  men  of  hia  writings.      Besides  its   literary  defects,   the 
I  author   concedes    mufh  more  to  the   Itationalists    here 
]  than  he  ia  accnstomed  to  do  in  hia  many  superior  pub- 
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demons  in  the  Gospel  period  susceptible  of  a  psychological 
explanation^  that  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand is  but  the  multiplication  and  potentialization  of  sub- 
stances already  at  hand^  that  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand  is  a  mistaken  account  of  the  former^  and  that 
the  changing  of  the  water  into  wine  at  Cana  of  Galilee  was 
nothing  more  than  an  increase  of  power  in  the  water,  as 
we  find  sometimes  in  mineral  fluids, — granting  these  and 
all  the  other  interpretations  which  Neander  makes  on  the 
score  of  nature  or  myths,  we  must  attach  an  importance  to 
his  Life  of  Christ  second  only  to  his  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  One  closes  the  reading  of  his  account  of  the 
Messiah  with  a  profound  impression  that  the  author  had  a 
true  conception  of  the  Divinity  and  authority  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity.  We  cannot  doubt  his  sympathy  with 
those  words  of  Pascal  which  he  quoted  frequently  with 
exquisite  pleasure :  '^  En  Jesus  Christ  toutes  les  contra- 
dictions sent  accord^es/^ 

Ullmann,  in  his  treatise  Historical  or  Mythical,  will  not 
accept  the  alternative  that  the  life  of  Christ  is  all  mythical 
or  all  historical.  He  enumerates  the  philosophical  myth, 
the  historical  myth,  mythical  history,  and  history  with 
traditional  parts.  It  is  to  the  last  of  these  that  he  assigns 
the  Gospel  history.  He  propounds  the  dilemma,  whether 
the  Church  has  conceived  a  poetical  Christ,  or  whether 
Christ  is  the  real  founder  of  the  Church  ?  He  accepts  the 
latter,  and  invokes  all  history  in  proof  of  his  argument. 
Weisse,  in  his  Gospel  History  treated  Philosophically  and 
Critically y  dwells  upon  the  relative  claims  of  the  four  Go- 
spels. At  least  one  of  the  Gospels  is  original  and  the 
authority  for  the  rest.  This  is  Mark^s ;  and  it  is  not  myth- 
ical, but  historical  and  worthy  of  credence.  Matthew  is 
a  compilation  of  a  later  day ;  and  Luke  and  John  are  of 
still  less  importance.  But  the  miracles  related  by  Mark 
are  purely  natural  events.  Christ^s  miraculous  cures  were 
owing  to  his  physical  powers.  His  body  was  a  strong 
electric  battery,  which,  in  his  later  life,  lost  its  power  of 
healing.  Else  he  would  have  saved  himself  from  death. 
His  early  life  is  unadulterated  allegory. 

But  there  were  numerous  writers  against  Strauss,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Schweizer,  Wilke,  Schaller,  and 
Corner.     Domer's  History  of  the  Person  of  Chiist,  1839, 
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Q  attempt  to  show  the  totality  of  Chriat  aa  a  universal 

I  character.     Tlie  human  conception  of  species  is  of  a  world 

of  fragments,  but  in  Christ  we  find  them  completely  united. 

All  single,  individual  prototypes  coalesced  in  him.     He  ia 

the  World -Personality.     Bruno  Bauer  wrote  hia   Criticma 

of  /he  Sijnoptical  Gospels  in  reply  to  Strauss,  though  a  few 

I  years  afterward  he  changed  his  ground  entirely.      His 

position  in  this  work  was  as  mediator  between  reason  and 

revelation.     He    brought    into    the    conflict    conceminp 

Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus  an  element  of  heated  argument,  and 

egotism,  which  ripened  into  his  subsequent  antagonism  to 

iupornatural  school.     His  entrance  upon  this  field  of 

strife  may  be  comprehended  by  Schwartz's  comparison  of 

I   him  with  Carlstadt  and  Thomas  Munzer,  who  had  lived  in 

the  exciting  period  of  the  Eoforraation. 

An  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  the  works  which  ap- 
peared at  frequent  intcrvjils  during  the  ten  years  succeed- 
ing the  issue  of  Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus,  indicates  that  to- 
ward the  close  of  this  period  the  controversy  was  directed 
more  to  the  particular  Gospels  than  to  the  life  of  Christ  as 
a  unit.  The  many  theories  advanced  exceeded  all  the  or- 
dinarj'  illustrations  of  literary  fecundity  and  extravagance 
in  the  doptirtment  of  theology.  There  was  no  theologian 
f  note  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  contest.     Pastors  of 
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appropriate  to  his  own  adherents,  after  that  production 
hiad  been  faithfully  answered.  "Their  alarm/'  said  he, 
"  was  like  the  screaming  of  frightened  women  on  seeing  one 
of  their  cooking  utensils  fall  upon  the  floor/'  Granting 
the  appositeness  of  the  illustration,  we  must  add  that  the 
alarm  mentioned  by  the  critic  was  of  brief  duration ;  while 
that  of  the  Rationalists  and  their  adherents  is  like  the 
long-standing  despair  of  a  circle  of  chemists,  whose  labora- 
tory has  been  entered  through  a  door  left  open  by  them- 
selves, their  carefully  prepared  combinations  destroyed,  and 
all  their  retorts  and  crucibles  shattered  into  irreparable 
fragments. 

After  a  long  absence  of  twenty-nine  years,  Strauss  has 
again  appeared  as  the  biographer  of  Christ.  In  his  former 
work  he  wrote  for  the  theological  public,  but  we  are  now 
assured  that  he  had  ever  kept  in  mind  a  purpose  to  do  for 
the  masses  what  he  had  achieved  for  critical  minds.  The 
last  fruit  of  his  pen  is  his  Life  of  Jems  Popularly  Treated, 
which,  following  close  upon  the  issue  of  M.  Renan's  work, 
appeared  in  1864,  in  the  form  of  a  large  octavo  volume  of 
more  than  six  hundred  pages. 

Strauss  was  induced  to  make  his  second  work  more 
popular  than  the  first,  because  of  the  gross  injustice  which 
the  clergy  had  meted  out  to  him  in  consequence  of  his 
former  labours  to  establish  the  historical  position  of  Christ. 
The  "  guild  "  of  professional  theologians  are  interested,  he 
avers,  in  maintaining  their  own  cause ;  of  course  they 
would  not  loose  their  hold  very  willingly.  The  only  italic- 
ized sentence  in  his  preface  is  a  thrust  against  this  class, 
whom  time  has  in  nowise  led  him  to  esteem :  "  He  who 
tennis  to  clear  the  parsons  out  of  the  Church  must  first  clear 
miracles  out  of  religion.'*  The  spirit  of  the  introduction,  in 
which  the  German  writer  is  always  expected  to  announce 
his  opinions  and  give  the  historical  reasons  therefor,  is  not 
materially  different  from  the  lengthy  one  in  his  Life  of 
Jesus,  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The^rs^  contains 
the  important  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  write 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  represent  it  in  its  true  light.  They 
have  all  been  failures.  Hess,  Herder,  Paulus,  Schleier- 
macher,  Hase,  Neander,  Ebrard,  Weisse,  Ewald,  Keim, 
and  Eenan  must  be  content  to  lie  in  oblivion.  Benan  has 
done  very  well  for  a  Frenchman ;  and  as  a  work  for  France 
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I  his  book  hfts  aome  merit.  The  second  treats  of  the  Goapela 
I  as  sources  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  ITiese  accounts  not  being- 
I  authentic,  are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  be  relied  on.  The 
I  third  part  contains  certain  e.vplanationa  necessary  to  a  pro- 
Iper  appreciation  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work. 
I  The  following  language  indicates  the  author'a  unchanged 
I  opinion  on  the  mythical  character  of  Christ :  "  We  now 
I  know  for  a  certainty,  at  least,  what  Jesus  was  nol  and  what 
I  he  did  not  do,  namely,  nothing  superhoman,  nothing  super- 
I  natural ;  it  will,  therefore,  now  be  the  more  possible  for  na 
I  to  so  far  trace  out  the  suggestions  of  tho  Gospels  touching 
I  the  human  and  natural  in  him  as  shall  enable  us  to  giya 
I  at  least  some  outhne  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  wanted 
I  to  do." 

The  body  of  the  book  is  substantially  an  attempt  to 
I  show  that  Christ,  aa  represented  by  the  Evangelists,  is 
mythical  personage.  Such  a  man  lived;  but  his  life  ia 
I  not  remarkable ;  it  ia  not  what  they  described  it ;  and  not 
I  very  ditferent  from  the  common  life  of  ordinary  men.  We 
I  have,  Jii'si,  an  historical  outline  of  the  lifo  of  Jesus-  Hera 
I  Strauss  makes  himself,  and  not  the  Gospel  narrators,  the 
I  biographer  of  Christ.  Second///,  we  are  furnished  with  the 
1  mythical  history  of  Jesus  in  its  origin  and  growth.  Tho 
I  people  were   expecting  eome  remarkable  Maracter.  and 
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did  Mary  Magdalene^  who  was  sabject  to  nervous  dis- 
orders.* 

The  second  life  of  Jesns  has  met  with  a  cold  reception. 
The  "  People  of  the  Reformation/'  to  whom  it  was  flatter- 
ingly addressed^  prefer  a  more  substantial  theology.  The 
tide  has  turned  since  1835^  and  no  man  feels  the  power  of 
the  new  current  more  keenly  than  David  Frederic  Strauss. 

The  Rationalists^  who  gained  nothing  in  the  controversy 
concerning  the  first  Life  of  Jems  by  the  tutor  of  Tubingen, 
were  unfortunate  in  their  organized^  systematic^  and  well- 
sustained  eflFort  to  regain  lost  ground.  We  have  reference 
to  the  labours  of  the  Tubingen  school.  Ferdinand  Chris- 
tian Baur  was  its  founder.  His  works  are  numerous^  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes^  doctrinal  and  critical. 
But  there  is  consistency  in  all^ — and^  varied  as  his  subjects 
of  investigation  are,  they  centre  in  a  common  focus.  Baur 
sought  the  solution  of  the  agitated  question  in  the  apo- 
stolic history  rather  than  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  Chris-' 
tianity  about  which  so  much  discussion  is  elicited,  is,  ac- 
cording to  him,  not  a  perfect  and  divine  production,  but 
only  a  vital  force  in  process  of  development.  This  is  the 
principle  which  underlies  the  multifarious  theories  of  the 
Tubingen  school.  In  order  to  have  a  place  where  to  stand 
and  eUminate  the  theory,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  chosen. 
But  these  are  not  all  authentic.  Hence  a  selection  must 
be  made,  and,  of  course,  only  those  must  be  chosen  which 
are  in  harmony  with  the  supposition  that  Christianity  is  but 
a  dormant  germ.  Consequently,  the  Epistles  to  the  Gkda- 
tians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Corinthians  are  favourites.  They 
are  made  to  dispel  the  darkness,  and  settle  the  question. 

In  them  Paul  exposes  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
parties  in  the  early  Uhurch,  the  Pauline  and  the  Petrine. 
They  struggled  for  supremacy,  and  the  conflict  was  a  lonff 
one.  Peter  was  a  thorough  Jew, — and  his  side  predominated 
even  after  the  death  of  the  principal  combatants.  Judaism 
was  the  cradle  of  Christianity ;  and  the  latter  was  only  an 
earnest,  restless,  and  reformatory  branch  of  the  former. 
But  it  was  not  an  oSshoot  as  yet,  for  Christianity  was  es- 
sentially Jewish  all  through  its  first  historic  period.  The 
oononical  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  which  consti- 
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Itute  the  cliief  literature  of  the  first  two  centuries,  are  the 
Bliterary  monument  of  Christianity  while  it  was  jet  undo- 
Hvoloped,  and  undetached  from  Judaism.  ITiese  writings 
lare  the  medialing  tlwology  of  those  distant  days.  The  Pe- 
Htrine  party  was  very  strong  until  the  middle  of  the  second 
■centurj',  when  it  was  obliged  to  yield  to,  or  rather  har- 
Imonize  with,  the  Pauline. 

Many  causes  coutributed  to  bring  the  two  factions  to- 
Bgether.  There  was  an  absenci)  of  growth  quite  incompati- 
Ible  with  their  respective  strength.  Alone,  they  were 
■almost  unable  to  brave  the  storm  of  persecution.  Finally, 
|for  the  sake  of  security  and  propagation,  they  laid  down 
;heir  weapons,  and  united  under  one  banner.  From  this 
■union  came  the  subsequent  growth  of  Christianity,  Tho 
Bcanonical  works  so  much  revered  by  the  Church  had  been 
Bwritten  in  the  interest  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties. 
BSince  the  enmity  has  been  destroyed,  their  Hterary  produc- 
Btions  must  bo  considered  in  the  light  of  history.  The 
BChurch  ia,  therefore,  much  mistaken  in  attaching  impoit- 
lance  to  the  Scriptures,  for  they  were  written  for  a  time- 

■ving  end,  and  are  quite  unworthy  of  the  worth  which  wo 
|attach  to  them. 

A  numerous  circle  of  disciples  clustered  around  Baur, 
'  '  s  leadership  until  his  recent  death.  But 
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blessed  by  tbe  ceaseless  oyersigbt  and  nnfailing  ministra- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Supposing  the  evaDgelical  ac- 
counts to  be  purely  numany  we  nave  even  then  the  highest 
embodiment  of  truth  in  the  history  of  man.  Herder  says^ 
"  Have  the  fishermen  of  Gblilee  founded  such  a  history  T 
Then  blessed  be  their  memory  that  they  have  founded  itf 
With  the  conviction  that  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures 
throughout  were  inspired  men^  and  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  we  have  a  power  demanded  alike 
by  the  cravings  of  the  soul  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
intellect.  Blessed  with  this  sentiment^  the  individual 
and  the  Church  are  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good 
work. 

From  Germany  we  turn  to  France.  The  latter  country 
has  been  the  traditional  purveyor  of  revolutionary  materiiu 
for  the  rest  of  the  Continent.  No  great  popular  movement 
west  of  the  Rhine  has  been  without  its  mfluence  upon  the 
eastern  side.  The  July  Revolution  of  1830,  which  effected 
the  overthrow  of  the  Restoration  represented  by  Charles 
X.,  set  the  German  masses  in  commotion.  They  were 
henceforth  restless,  and  ready,  whenever  occasion  offered^ 
to  overturn  the  government  and  establish  a  national  con- 
stitutional basis.  The  Rationalists  were  insurrectionary^ 
and  the  more  rapid  their  decline  in  all  religious  sentiment 
the  more  decided  was  their  opposition  to  constituted  au- 
thorities. Strauss^  lAfe  of  Jesm,  great  in  its  influence 
upon  theology,  was  equally  powerfal  over  the  political 
mind.  Every  new  pubUcation  which  befriended  infideUty 
was  not  without  its  support  of  faction  and  discontent. 

In  connection  with  the  revolutionary  tendency.  Rational- 
ism assumed  also  a  more  pantheistic,  and  subsequently  a 
more  atheistic  form.  The  second  important  work  of 
Strauss,  his  System  of  Doctrine,  was  even  more  adapted 
than  his  first  to  sap  the  foundations  of  faith  and  social  se- 
curity. It  was  the  embodiment  of  all  the  worst  features  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy.  It  was  frank  and  bold  in  all  its 
statements.  No  man  could  mistake  a  single  utterance. 
In  it  doctrines  are  traced  to  their  generic  development,  and 
held  to  be  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  seeds  of  error.  The 
truths  of  Christianity  are  surrounded  by  a  halo  to  which  it 
is  no  more  entitled  than  the  sagas  of  the  Northmen.  The 
old  dogma  was  bom  of  prejudice  and  error,  hence  the 
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lodern    eoncpption    of  it   is    eheer   Qlunion.      Faith    and 
I  Bcienco  are  irreconcilable  foes,  for  faith  is  tho  perversion, 
I  and  science  the  development  of  human  nature.     Believing 
d  knowing,  religion  and  philosophy,  are  bom  antagonists, 
I  and  man  Ciin  make  no  rapid  progress  if  he  grovel  in  thei 
s  of  faith.     The  personality  of  God  is  not  that  of  tho 
I  individuiil  but  of  the  universal.    The  pantheism  of  Spinoza 
.  tho    best    solution  of    God's  esiatence ;    "  for,"   Bays 
Straussj  "  God  is  not  tho  personal,  but  the  infinite  personi- 
fying of  himself." 

The  oracular  responses  of  Feuerbach*  were  a  step  be- 
I  yond  even  this  sceptical  usurpation.  Religion  is  man's 
I  conduct  to  himself,  Man,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
buried  in  self-love,  and  become  so  far  carried  away  by  it 
that  his  religion  is  now  one  monstrous  hallucination.  Re- 
ligion springs  not  from  his  intellect  but  from  his  imagina- 
tion. He  wishes  to  gat  to  heaven  ;  he  desires  to  bo  com- 
fortable;  therefore  he  believes.  He  will  pnt 'himself  to  no 
littlo  trouble  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  one  whom  ho  eon- 
sidors  divine.  Here  is  the  mystery  of  all  sacrifices.  They 
are  offered  by  all  peoplo  from  the  mere  inner  force  of 
abject  egotism.  God  has  no  absolute  existence  whatever. 
I  Christianity  needs  to  be  attacked  historically.     Its  chief 
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came  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  e£fecting  tHe  Bevola* 
tion  of  1848.  They  breathed  mildew  on  everything  stable 
in  government  and  sacred  in  religion.  But^  Samson-like, 
they  fell  amid  the  ruin  which  they  inflicted  upon  others. 

Quite  a  new  form  of  Rationalism  was  then  presented  in 
the  popular  conventions  of  the  Protestant  Friends.  These 
individuals  held  that  by  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Germany  would  be  endowed  with  a  new  and  livinff 
energy.  But  it  must  not  be  the  Beformation  as  the  Chnixm 
would  have  us  understand  it.  It  must  be  an  impulse  and 
spirit,  not  an  outward  attachment  to  form  and  compulsory 
authority.  They  were  popularly  called  Friends  oi  Lighty 
and  embraced  all  the  schools  of  Bationalists  throughout 
the  land.  Their  convocation  was  the  parliament  of  6er« 
man  infidelity.  Professing  adherence  to  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  they  so  glossed  them  that  even  tho 
atheist  could  be  a  member  without  violating  his  principles. 

Their  founder  was  Pastor  Uhlich,  who,  in  company  with 
sixteen  friends,  held  the  first  meeting  at  Gnadau,  in  July, 
1841.  llie  second  convention  met  at  Halle,  and  was 
numerously  attended  by  clergymen,  pro£BSsors,  and  laj* 
men  of  every  class  of  society.  The  session  at  Kothen,  in 
1844,  was  a  ^eat  popular  assembly.  It  was  addressed  bj 
Pafitor  Wislicenus,  of  Halle,  whose  lecture  was  subse* 
quently  issued  as  a  reply  to  his  antagonists,  under  the 
title  of  Whether  Scriptures  or  Spirit  f  5fot  the  letter,  but 
the  spirit,  is  the  ground  of  true  religion.  The  spirit  per- 
meates humanity,  and  hence  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
observance  of  the  law.  The  spirit  comes  with  its  own  law; 
it  is  a  law  in  itself.  The  Evangelical  ChuiY^h  stands  safe 
only  when  resting  upon  freedom.  The  gloir  of  the  Church 
is  the  absolute  freedom  of  its  members.  The  Scriptures 
are  very  good  in  their  way.  They  are  a  witness  of  the 
faith  of  the  first  times,  but  were  never  intended  for  these 
cultivated  days.  The  Church  is  freed  firom  the  exterior 
law  and  elevated  to  the  inner  law  of  freedom. 

Guericke,  the  Church  historian,  called  attention  to  Wisli- 
cenus in  the  Evangelical  Church  Gazette.  Gteat  surprise 
was  manifested  at  once,  and  the  sober  mind  of  the  nation 
became  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  dimger  now  threatening 
the  foundations  of  faith.  In  a  short  time  the  Saxon  de« 
cree  was  issued  against   all  assemblies  which  called  in 
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question  the  Augsburg  Confession.     The  following  montti, 

August,  1845,  the  Prussian  cabinet- order  appeared,  pro- 
hibiting all  convocations  of  the  Friends  of  Light.  Pro- 
tests appeared  against  Wislicenua  and  his  followers, 
which  were  followed  by  counter-protests  signed  indis- 
criminately by  all  classes. 

Another  popular  development  of  Rationalism  occorred 
a  Kiinigsberg,  in  18t5.  Pastor  Rupp  attacked  the 
Athanasiim  symbol  in  his  own  pulpit,  whereupon  he  was 
ejected  by  the  consistory.  He  collected  an  independent 
congregation  ;  and  thus  arose  those  Free  Congregations, 
which  contributed  equally  to  the  Rationalistic  and  revolu- 
tionary movements.  Appearing  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, they  became  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  Church. 
While  they  held  that  the  Scriptures  were  their  rule  of 
faith  in  the  unity  of  God,  they  threw  off  their  authority 
and  that  of  all  symbols.  They  adopted  Baptism  and  the 
liord's  Supper,  and  professed  allegiance  to  the  civil  power. 
I  But  their  influence  was  against  the  government,  and  their 
I  two  sacraments  were  odious  corrnptions.  Their  form  of 
I  baptism  is  enough  to  determine  their  religious  sentiment : 
"  I  baptize  thee  after  the  manner  of  the  old  apostolic  bap- 
I  tism,  that  Jesoa  is  the  Christ ;  I  anoint    thy  head   with 
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sncli  men  as  Wislicenus,  Blum,  Uhlich,  Baltzer,  Carl 
Schwartz,  and  their  adherents  ?  It  was  a  total  failure.  And 
when  the  restoration  was  completed  in  1849,  the  reaction 
against  Rationalism  became  so  decided  that  the  leaders  had 
reason  to  tremble  for  their  lives.  The  people  were  pro- 
foundly disgusted  with  a  scepticism  which  could  produce 
no  better  fruits  than  this  one  had  matured.  The  indigna- 
tion was  even  more  intense  than  that  toward  French  infi- 
delity during  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon  over  the  German 
States.  In  the  latter  case  the  people  were  disgusted  with 
the  efforts  of  foreign  scepticism,  but  in  the  former,  they 
saw  and  felt  the  sore  evils  of  domestic  Eationalism.  Reh- 
gious  error  had  led  them  from  peace  and  quiet  into  a  dream- 
land. When  the  waking  moment  came,  and  the  deception 
became  apparent,  the  surprise  at  the  delusion  was  over- 
whelming. 

The  doctrinal  form  of  Rationalism  had  been  arrested  by 
Schleiermacher  and  his  noble  band  of  followers.      Its  exe- 

fetical  prestige  had  been  destroyed  by  the  replies  to  the 
fife  of  Jesus.  And,  as  if  to  make  its  defeat  as  humiliating 
as  possible,  the  last  blow  was  self-inflicted.  It  was  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  its  consequent  failure,  which  anni- 
hilated the  political  strength  of  German  Rationalism.  There 
is  a  God  in  history.  And  though  one  generation  may  fail 
to  perceive  the  brightness  of  his  presence,  the  following 
one  may  be  favoured  with  the  vision.  No  sceptic  should 
forget  that  the  real  philosophy  of  history  is  the  march  of 
Providence  through  the  ages.  But  the  infidel  is  the  worst 
reader  of  history.  The  light  shines,  but  he  turns  away  from 
it.     Or,  as  Coleridge  expresses  it : 

"  The  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  obscure  winffs  across  the  noon. 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  shut^  them  close ; 
And,  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  Heaven, 
Cries  out,  *  Where  is  it  P  ' " 

There  is  a  deep  principle  underlying  not  only  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  but  of  all  the  popular 
movements  toward  independence  which  occur  at  a  time 
when  the  people  are  involved  in  religious  doubt.  It  is  the 
spiritual  status  of  a  nation  which  commonly  determines  its 
love  of  law  and  order.     A  population  adhering  to  an  evan* 
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Igelical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  can  be  forced  to  re- 
Ivolntion  only  by  evil  ami  ambitious  leaders,  or  by  persistent 
B  oppression  on  the  part  of  tbcir  rulers,  Tbe  tardy  move- 
Imcnt  of  the  American  Coloniew  toward  their  revolt  against 
I  the  British  Government  betrayed  a  great  unwillingness  to 
linaugurate  the  struggle.  At  the  beginning,  the  conflict 
I  was  not  designed  to  be  a  revolution  but  only  a  judicious 
loxpedient  for  the  improvement  of  the  colonial  laws.*  Wise 
I  rulers,  governing  for  tho  best  interests  of  their  country, 

*  generally  found  that  the  moat  discontented  of  their 
I  subjects  are  the  most  sceptical.  Infidelity  and  error  have 
I  systematically  arrayed  themselves  against  civil  authority. 
I  This  .infidelity  does  not  always  assume  the  same  type;  for, 
I  while  in  Germany  it  was  a  general  disbelief  in  tho  authcn- 
I  ticity  of  the  Scriptures,  in  Franco  it  was  the  rejection  of 
I  the  esiatenco  of  God  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
I  Even  Eobeepierre  testified  before  the  French  Nationid  Con- 
I  vention  of  1  /94,  that  "  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  of 
I  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  a  contmnal  call  to  justice, 
I  and  that  no  nation  could  succeed  without  tbe  recognition 
I  of  these  truths."  A  revolution  in  Christendom,  which  has 
I  its  basis  in  the  sceptical  nature  of  man,  or  in  an  anti-acrip- 
I  tural  idea,  may  succeed  for  a  while,  but  it  must  eventually 

;  becauBB.  like  a  veeBel  without  compaBS,  chart,  or  star. 
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School.  They  represent  thd  adyance  of  German  theology 
from  Rationalism  to  positiye  orthodoxy.  Beginning  wim 
ableand  irrefutable  arguments  for  the  Eyangelists,  they  haye 
extended  their  discussions  to  other  important  brancmes  of 
Scriptural  defence.  As  a  consequence^  they  haye  built  up 
a  yaluable  apologetic  literature  which  will  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  theology  of  the  Church. 

But^  in  order  to  portray  the  character  of  the  Eyangelical 
School^  we  shall  need  to  dwell  upon  certain  members  in 
particular.* 

Not  least  in  honour  and  achieyement  is  the  late  Karl  Ull- 
mann.  He  contributed  to  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  a  quar- 
terly established  by  himself  and  Umbreit^  an  article  on  the 
sinlessness  of  Christy  which  he  subsequently  elaborated  into 
a  yolume.  One  of  the  most  original  of  his  productions  is  his 
Essence  of  Christianity,  which  placed  ^'  him  in  the  centre  of 
the  Mediation  theology.^'  He  holds  with  Schleiermacher^ 
that  Christianity  is  not  as  much  docti'ine  as  yitality^  and  that 
it  possesses  the  creatiye  and  organizing  power  of  religion. 
Christianity  is  both  diyine  and  human ;  diyine  in  its  origin 
and  essence,  but  human  in  its  deyelopment  and  fulfilment. 
Without  the  person  of  Christ  to  stand  in  the  yery  focus  of 
Christianity,  the  latter  becomes  yoid  and  no  more  than  any 
moral  religion.  We  can  have  no  proper  conception  of 
Christianity  apart  from  its  founder,  for  its  whole  essence 
exists  in  hun.  Christianity  is  Christ  deyeloping  himself  in 
humanity.  Christ  is  6od«man  in  so  far  as  he  represents  in 
his  own  person  the  perfect  unity  and  interpenetration  of  the 
human  and  diyine.  Christianity  is  that  religion  which 
neither  deifies  nor  destroys  nature.  Without  considering 
it  essential  to  proye  the  facts  of  Christ's  life,  XTllmann 
showed  that  Christ,  in  the  divine  character  which  we  attach 
to  him,  was  necessary  to  Christianity  just  as  the  pillars  are 
to  the  superincumbent  edifice.  The  effect  of  this  argument 
was  most  salutary^  for  it  was  so  well  timed  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  There  were  two  things  to  be  established 
concerning  Christ.  One  was  the  verity  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
counts of  him ;  the  other  was  Christ  as  a  necessity  for  man's 

*ror  accounts  of  the  later  theologians  of  Germany,  consult  SchaiT,  Oer^ 
many:  lU  Universities,  Theology  and  Religion.  Phila.,  1857.  Also, 
Scharwz,  Geschiehte  der  Neuesten  Theologie,  Leipzig,  Dritte  Ausgabe,  1864. 
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Ifiiith,  the  world's  progress,  and  human  salvation.  The 
I  former  having  boon  treated  by  other  hands,  Ullmann  tinder- 
Itook  the  latter  and  triumphed.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
I  pleasing  of  the  German  thoologians.  Partaking  of  the 
I  warm  soathem  temperament — for  he  was  a  Bavariaa  by 
I  birth — ho  wrote  in  that  easy,  natural,  and  earnest  style 
I  which  renders  him  a  popular  writer  not  only  in  his  own 
I  language  but  wht-n  translated  into  foreign  tong\ies. 
I  We  find  in  Domer  one  of  the  most  acute  speculative  the- 
I  ologians  produced  by  the  later  Protestant  Church.  His  stylo 
I  is  as  complex  as  UUmann'a  is  simple.  It  is  amusing  that, 
I  in  one  place,  he  even  enters  into  a  justification  of  his  tech- 
1  nical  and  abstmso  writing.  Applying  himself  to  dogmatic 
I  investigations,  the  fruit  of  his  labour  is  his  Doctrine  of  the 
I  Person  of  Christ.  Christianity  was  the  world's  great  want, 
I  and  alt  the  reUgions  of  the  natural  man  could  not  supply 
I  its  place.  But  Christianity  is  vague  unless  the  question  be 
I  settled  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  Here  is  the  battle- 
I  ground  wliere  Christianity  and  reason  must  meet  and  docide 
I  the  great  issue.  Hence  Domer  passes  by  the  personal 
I  ministry  and  history  of  Christ  on  earth  and  attempts  the 
proper  mode  of  construing  his  person.  The  Person  of 
Christ  is,  in  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  individuals  and  the 
I  Church,  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  rehgiou.     Ho  is 
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revelation  of  the  mystery^  and  the  fullest  condescension  of 
God.  For  God  has  in  Christ  become  man.  Here  is  the 
point  of  unity  between  Gt>d  and  the  world.  But  Christ  did 
.  not  appear  in  order  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  as  if  this  were 
^^  the  ultimate  end ;  but  the  ultimate  end  was  the  glorifying 
of  man,  and  therewith  of  Grod,  in  and  through  him.  He  is 
officially  God^s  Son.* 

Was  Christ  possessed  of  sinless  perfection  f  In  both  a 
physical  and  ethical  point  of  yiew  he  was  not  absolutely 
complete  from  the  first.  He  learned  obedience.  He  grew 
in  favour,  not  only  with  men  but  with  God.  Growth 
points  backward  to  previous  deficiency,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  forward  to  the  absolute  goal  which  the  realily 
approaches  only  by  degrees.  But  deficiency  in  entire  per- 
fection is  not  sinfulness,  for  then  all  real  humanity  and 
sinfulness  would  be  identical.  Christ^s  temptations  are 
explainable  on  this  wise :  he  had  a  real  moral  task,  not 
only  external  to  himself,  but  in  himself,  which  could  not 
be  solved  at  the  beginning  if  he  was  to  be  like  us.  There 
was  no  disorder  in  him,  but  there  were  disorder  and  sin 
without  him,  which  occasioned  him  the  contests,  tempta- 
tions, and  sufierings  that  filled  his  official  life.  These  later 
conflicts  were  only  assigned  him  because  he  remained  the 
pure  One,  and  had  become  morally  harmonious  in  the  midst 
of  moral  anarchy.  But  they  were  still  inward  and  personal 
struggles ;  for  he  was  to  introduce  the  power  of  his  har- 
mony and  of  his  sufierings,  in  order  to  overcome  the  dis- 
harmony in  the  world.  He,  the  righteous  one,  must,  by 
suflering,  take  upon  himself  disorder  and  disharmony, 
must  live  through  it  and  taste  it,  in  order  to  establish  a 
power  which  is  not  only  harmonious  in  itself,  but  so  potent 
in  harmony  as  to  take  the  disharmony  into  itself,  master  it, 
and  transform  it  into  harmony.  Christ  was  perfect  man  in 
growth  and  progress,  in  his  temptations  and  coi^cts,  but 
without  any  historical  trace  of  a  flaw  or  blemish  in  his  Hfe. 
He  was  in  all  points  made  like  us,  without  being  necessi- 
tated to  become  like  us  as  sinners.  For,  sin  is  the  negation 
of  the  truly  human.  He  laid  claim  to  no  exceptional  law 
for  himself  as  a  privileged  individual,  but  subjected  himself 
to  the  universal  human  moral  law.   With  this  he  was  satis- 

*  Doctrine  ofTerttm  of  Ckrui,  ToL  i.  pp.  80,  81  • 
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I  ficd,  and  he  fulfilled  it  in  ita  purity,  depth,  and  complete- 
I  ness.     He  knew  nothing  of  a  super-moral  religious  genius, 
md  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Hia  religion  ia 
I  moral;  his  morality,  religion.* 

Tho  name  with  which  wo  are  most  familiar  is  the  devout 
I  and  laborious  Tholuck.  He  generally  takes  higher  ground 
I  than  many  of  the  Mediation- theologians.  But  ho  is  some- 
I  times  at  variance  with  evangelical  sentiment.  Inspiration, 
I  according  to  him,  is  not  real  and  total,  but  only  partial, 
I  and  is  to  be  determined  in  reference  to  the  truths  necessary 
I  to  salvation.  While  there  are  many  mistakes  of  memory, 
I  false  citations,  errors  in  historical,  chronological,  geo- 
I  graphical,  and  astronomical  detail,  these  need  not  depre- 
1  ciate  our  general  estimate  of  inspiration.  The  Scriptures 
I  Lave  a  kernel  and  a  shell.  Upon  the  former  there  is  the 
1  positive  and  direct  impress  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  upon 
I  the  latter  it  is  indirect  and  relative. 

In  merely  stating  Tholuck's  definitions,  hoTvever,  we  do 
I  not  measure  out  justice  to  bim.  He  must  not  be  tested  by 
I  any  special  department  of  labour,  but  by  the  spirit  and 
1  totality  of  his  service.  In  this  light  he  is  a  remarkable 
I  personage,  and  his  work  ia  entitled  to  our  highest  eulogium. 
I  With  him,  Christ  ia  not  merely  a  person  to  be  apprehended 
'    ',  but  a  Saviour  to  be  received  into  the  hi 
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A.nd  lie  lias  given  the  answer  by  Us  life-career.  All  liis 
productions  centre  in  that  thought^  and  it  is  not  the  least 
of  his  service  that  he  has  written  sketches  of  the  old  Re- 
formation theologians^  as  an  incentive  to  the  restoration  of 
their  spirit.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  benefit  which 
his  Sin  and  Redemption  has  conferred  upon  the  young  men 
of  Germany.  The  Baron  von  Kottwitz  is  the  real  person- 
age represented  by  the  patriarch.  Let  us  hear  this  vener- 
able saint  as  he  stands  upon  the  border  of  the  grave  and 
anticipates  a  bright  future  for  his  loved  Church  and  country. 
His  words  are  the  key  to  TholucVs  life,  and  reveal  the 
bright  hope  which  burned  within  him  ever  since  the  day 
when  he  was  welcomed  to  Halle  by  the  hisses  and  threats 
of  the  Rationalists. 

The  aged  man  says :  "  The  greater  the  crisis  the  more 
needful  is  it  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  dove.  I  therefore  address  you  as  such  an 
one  who,  perhaps,  will  soon  be  engaged  at  the  university 
as  one  of  the  instruments  employed  by  God  in  that  import- 
ant period.  The  work  of  &oa*s  Spirit  is  greater  than 
either  you  or  the  majority  can  estimate.  A  great  resurrec- 
tion morning  has  dawned.  Hundreds  of  youths  on  all  sides 
have  been  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Everjrwhere 
true  believers  are  coming  into  closer  union.  Science  her- 
self is  becoming  again  the  handmaid  and  friend  of  the 
Crucified.  Civil  governments,  also,  though  in  part  still 
hostile  to  this  great  moral  revolution  from  a  dread  of  its 
producing  political  commotions,  are  many  of  them  favour- 
able; and  where  they  are  not,  the  conflicting  energy  of 
the  light  is  so  much  the  stronger.  Many  enlightened 
preachers  already  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  its  power ;  many 
who  are  still  in  obscurity  will  come  forward.  I  see  the 
dawn ;  the  day  itself  I  shall  behold  not  here,  but  from  a 
higher  place.  You  will  live  to  witness  it  below.  Despise 
not  the  words  of  a  gray-headed  old  man,  who  would  eive 
you,  with  true  affection,  a  few  hints  relative  to  this  great  oay. 

^'  The  more  divine  a  power  is,  the  more  to  be  deprecated 
is  its  perversion.  When  those  last  times  are  spoken  of  in 
Scripture,  in  which  the  Gospel  shall  be  spread  over  the 
whole  world,  it  is  declared  that  the  truth  will  not  only  have 
to  contend  with  the  proportionably  more  violent  counter- 
working of  the  enemy^  but  also  with  a  great  measure  of 
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I  delusion  and  error  within  the  kingdom  of  light.  Such  is 
I  the  coarKe  of  things,  that  every  truth  has  its  shadow  ;  and 
I  the  greatest  truth  is  attended  by  the  greatest  shadow, 
I  Above  all  things  take  care  that  the  tempter  do  not  intro- 
I  duce  hia  craft  into  the  congregation  of  the  faithful.  There 
I  will  be  those  for  whom  the  simple  Gospel  will  not  suffice. 
I  When  a  man  has  experionced  tho  forgiveness  of  his  sins, 
I  and  has  for  a  little  while  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  that 
I  mercy,  it  not  unfrequently  appears  to  his  evil  and  incon- 
I  stant  heart  too  humiliating  a  condition  to  be  constantly  re- 
I  ceiving  grace  for  grace.  ITiere  is  no  other  radical  cure  for 
I  a  proud,  self-willed  heart  than  every  day  and  every  hour 
I  to  repeat  that  act  by  which  we  first  came  to  Christ,  Pray 
I  that  you  may  have  more  of  that  childlike  spirit  which  re- 
1  garda  the  grace  of  your  Lord  as  a  perennial  fountain  of  life. 
I  Especially  avoid  the  error  of  those  who  seek  life  for  the 
I  sake  of  light,  who  would  make  religion  a  mere  stcpping- 
I  stone  to  intellectual  superiority.  Such  persona  will  never 
I  attain  to  a  vital  upprehension  of  divine  things ;  for  our  God 
I  is  a  jealona  God,  and  will  be  loved  by  ns  for  hia  own  sake. 
I  The  intellectual  power,  the  mental  enlargement  arising 
1  from  convcrao  with  tho  great  objects  of  faith  is  always  to 
I  be  rcgardeil  as  a  secondary  and  supplementary  benefit  to 
t  which  it  ia  the  immediate  object  of  the  Gospel  to  be- 
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in  the  latter^  revealed.  '  The  world  is  not  a  mere  worlds 
but  a  self-revelation  of  God  in  its  follest  import.  Creation 
is  not  simply  creation^  but  a  divine  testimony.  Nature  is 
not  nature  alone^  but  a  seed  of  life  procee£ng  from  the 
spirit  and  returning  to  the  spirit.  The  proof  of  the  true 
human  conception  of  Ood^  as  well  as  of  man,  is  their  har- 
monious union  in  the  conception  of  the  Grod-man.  This  is 
the  centre  of  all  doctrine.  The  world  is  a  progressive  suc- 
cession, developing  the  divine  germ.  History  unites  itself 
to  revelation  as  a  second  creation,  elevating  man  to  con- 
tinuous growth.  God's  providential  changes  unite  with 
the  active  faith  of  man,  and  they  do  not  constitute  an 
isolated  act  of  God,  but  a  great  historical  combination  of 
revelations.  They  rise  gradually  and  find  their  completion 
in  the  God-man. 

Miracles  are  the  penetration  of  the  absolute  or  new 
human-divine  life  principle  into  the  sphere  of  the  old 
natural  human  life.  The  revelation  of  the  divine-human  in 
Christ  is  the  absolute  miracle  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
succession  of  single  miracles.  A  miracle  is  supernatural 
and  contrary  to  nature  only  in  reference  to  the  old  life,  and^ 
in  its  highest  meaning,  is  in  conformity  to  a  higher  law. 
Therefore,  miracles  are  the  natural  law  of  all  natural  laws 
taken  together.  Inspiration  is  in  consonance  with  miracle; 
and  there  is  a  dissimilarity  of  inspiration  observable  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  very  differ- 
ent, so  also  are  the  canonical  and  hagiographical  writings. 
The  word  of  God  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is 
there  brought  into  living  unity  and  operation  with  the 
mind  of  man.  This  union  does  not  exclude  human  im- 
perfections. But  such  imperfections  are  of  a  superficial 
character,  and  in  no  wise  affect  the  kernel  and  religious 
centre  of  the  Bible.* 

The  two  most  prominent  divines  in  the  department  of 
dogmatical  theology  are  Nitzsch  and  Twesten.  The  latter 
was  Schleiermacher's  successor  at  Berlin.  Bright  hopes 
were  placed  on  him,  but  he  has  been  a  tardy  author,  and 
does  not  possess  the  brilliant  gifts  of  his  great  prototype. 
Yet  he  is  a  clear  and  profound  thinker,  and  with  a  lew 
points  of  exception,  thoroughly  evangelical.    He  is  an 

•  Dogmatik,  1849. 
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I  ardent  admirer  of  the  old  Lutheran  theology,  and,  like  his 
I  predecessor,  plnces  religion  in  feeling  and  dependence  in- 
stead of  in  knowledge. 

NitzHch  is  also  a  disciple  of  Schleiermacher,  and  hie  doc- 
I  trinal  system  bears  distinct  traces  of  the  master's  inatmc- 
]  tiona.  But  it  is  a  bold  work,  and  has  inflicted  great  rois- 
I  chief  upon  the  doctrinal  claims  of  the  later  Raiionalists, 
1  who  betook  themselves  to  theory  after  their  exegeais  and 
I  history  had  failed  them.  Tlie  scope  of  his  system  is  broad 
I  and  clear.  He  commences  by  assigning  Chriatian  doctrine 
I  its  proper  place  in  theological  study,  a  definition  of  the 
I  general  idea  of  Christianity,  a  statement  of  the  laws  by 
I  which  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  acquired,  and  a  his- 
I  tory  of  the  Christian  system  and  its  ejhibition  in  the 
I  purcat  form.  The  three  parts  constituting  the  subatimce 
I  of  Nitz.Kch's  opinions,  arc  The  Good,  the  Bad,  and  Salvation. 
I  Christianity  ia  a  determinate  mode  of  man's  lifo,  and  is  so 
I  determined  by  conscious  dependence  on  God,  but  in  no 
1  wise  by  knowledge,  conception,  action,  or  the  will,  Ec- 
I  ligion  does  not  arise  from  experience  and  sensation,  bnt 
1  from  an  original  self-consciousness.  There  ia  an  intimate 
I  connection  between  doctrine  and  practice,  truth  and  holi- 
jtion  is  not  merely  a  restoration,  nor  a  mere 
'.fl  related 
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new  the  commnnion  of  the  creation  with  the  Creator.  The 
effectuating  cause  of  man's  permitting  himself  to  be  seduced 
into  sin^  was  not  any  fixed  purpose  or  predestination  of 
6od^  but  man's  perfect  moral  freedom.  He  chose  the  evil, 
and  hence  he  inherits  sin  with  all  its  dire  results.  Since 
then^  sin  has  become  a  bias  and  righteousness  requires  an 
effort  for  its  performance.  But  man  is  accessible  to  divine 
legislation  by  being  the  subject  of  fear,  shame,  and  punish- 
ment. The  Church  is  an  abiding  testimony  and  a  continued 
means  for  the  redemptive  ministry  of  Christ.  It  is  the 
congregation  of  the  sanctified.* 

From  these  two  useful  professors  in  Berlin  we  pass  south- 
ward to  Heidelberg,  and  delay  a  moment  with  the  celebrated 
Rothe.  In  his  work  on  the  Primitive  Church  he  endeavours 
to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system. 
He  views  the  elements  of  the  Church  in  solution,  and  thence 
tries  to  deduce  general  principles.  He  advances  the  view, 
with  Coleridge  and  Aniold,  that  the  Church  will  not  be 
complete  until  absorbed  in  tiie  State.  Its  present  separate 
condition  is  provisional,  and  can  only  last  during  the  time 
that  Christianity  is  being  developed.  This  period  may  be 
of  long  duration,  but  the  development  of  our  race  is  ever 
progressing.  The  Church  must  exist  on  its  own*  basts 
during  the  interval.  Human  deeds  of  righteousness  tend 
toward  the  perfection  of  the  Church.  Tben  wiU  relig^ion 
permeate  the  world.  Yet  it  will  not  exist  as  something 
separate,  but  all-penetrative.  It  will  not  be  absolutely  di- 
vine, but  superlatively  human.  Thus  will  the  dualism  of  the 
human  and  divine,  the  religious  and  the  moral,  be  destroyed* 
When  the  day  of  ecclesiastical  perfection — ^which  is  really 
civil  perfection — arrives,  the  State  will  perform  the  functions 
of  the  Church.  It  will  exercise  Church  discipline  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  and  moral  training.  The  divergence 
between  reli^ous  and  worldly  science  will  be  abrogated, 
and  there  will  be  no  longer  any  conflict  between  the  worship 
of  Grod  and  nature.  It  is  plain  that  these  views  are  based 
upon  those  of  Hegel,  who  said  of  the  State,  that  "  it  is  the 
totality  of  moral  purposes.''t 

The  ethical  system  <^  Bothe  is  one  of  the  most  original 

*  ^stem  of  Chitfian  Doctrine,    Translated  by  Montgomery  and  Reu- 
nen.    Clark^  Library,  £dinburffh,  1849. 

t   Die  An/ange  der  OkriiHkken  Kirehe  m^d  Uurtr  Verfasiun^^ 
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I  and  profound  pieces  of  devoat  and  reverent  specnlation  in 
I  the  entire  range  of  theological  literature.  It  has  been 
I  termed  "  a  work  of  art  as  well  aa  of  science ;  and  the 
I  several  stones  of  the  ethical  system  are  reared  np  here  into 
I  a  magnificent  gothie  cathedral  by  the  still  of  a  nmater 
I  architect,"  It  is  based  on  the  unity  and  identity  of  religion 
I  and  morality.  Here,  as  in  the  theoiy  of  the  relations  of 
I  Church  and  State,  the  Hegelian  philosophy  is  veiy  percept- 
I  ible.  God's  love  is  manifested  in  creation,  and  there 
I  existed  the  necessity  of  his  creative  activity  in  order  to 
I  communicate  himself  to  others.  Hence,  God's  love  is  not 
ore  attribute,  but  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  his 
I  being.  Creation  is  a  necessary  act  of  God.  God  is  aa 
I  truly  creator  as  he  ia  benevolent.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
I  correlation  of  God  and  the  world.  There  is  no  God  without 
I  also  the  world,  God's  creative  activity  is  still  continued 
1  by  his  providential  movements,  and  these  are  the  steps  of 
I  man's  development.  Jinn's  complete  character  is  in  some 
I  measure  cicpendent  on  his  discipline,  and  sin  is  the  noces- 
I  sary  ordeal  or  process  through  which  he  must  pass  in  order 
I  to  arrive  at  the  highest  development.* 
I  Eothe  has  has  very  recently  pubhahed  a  volume  of  his 
I  essays,  entitled  A  Conti-ihution  to  Dogmatic  Theology.  It  ia 
I  occupied  mostly  with  the  consideration  of  the  Scriptures. 
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those  ideas  to  be  inoculated  into  it.  That  which  is  passed 
can  never  be  recalled  to  life  after  history  has  once  buried 
it.  But  there  oxe  not  a  few  persons  who  long  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  old  and  the  new.  These  are  the  per- 
sons to  whom  I  would  gladly  be  useful  according  to  my 
small  measure.^^  * 

Bothe  regards  the  supernatural  interference  of  the  Deity 
in  the  stream  of  human  history  as  a  part  of  that  history. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  divine  interposition  has  incor- 
porated itself  with  the  traditions  of  the  race ;  it  must  be 
fixed  in  a  written  narrative.  Not  only  must  there  be  a 
book  or  writings  but  that  book  must  be  of  a  historical 
character.  As  the  revelation  did  not  consist  in  doctrines^ 
so  the  doctrine  we  require  is  not  a  creed  or  compend  of 
doctrines.  Besides  vouching  the  facts^  the  doctrines  must 
represent  them  in  a  vivid  manner ;  that  is^  the  writing  must 
be  such  as  can  stand  for  long  posterior  generations  in  the 
place  of  the  original  revelation^  and  place  us  in  the  imme- 
diate personal  experience  of  revelation.  It  is  part  of  the 
extraordinary  operation  of  the  Deity  to  provide  such  a 
writing.  The  document  itself^  as  well  as  the  facts  it  relates^ 
are  supomaturally  produced.  What  the  divine  influences 
in  the  world  are  to  its  moral  and  human  laws^  the  record 
of  those  influences  is  to  ordinary  narrative.  The  Bible  is 
therefore  what  the  old  Protestant  theology  styled  it,  ^'  The 
Word  of  God '' :  but  in  a  very  different  sense.  It  was 
meant  by  that  phrase  that  the  books,  as  we  have  them^ 
were  dictated  by  God  in  such  a  way  that  the  sacred  pen- 
men contributed  nothing  but  the  letter-marks  upon  the 
paper.  The  dogma  of  inspiration  current  in  the  sixteenth 
century  is  not  accepted.  The  inspiration  which  Rothe  at- 
tributes to  the  Bible  is  the  same  by  which  he  explains  that 
peculiar  impression  received  by  the  pious  soul  from  it<s 
study  of  the  book.  It  is  the  constant  experience  of  the 
evangelical  Christian,  that,  in  his  Bible,  he  possesses  a 
direct  means  of  grace.  Scripture  is  to  him  an  active 
medium  of  the  saving  work  of  God  in  his  soul,  and  super- 
natural forces  move  within  it.  The  Bible  stands  alone  in 
all  literature  as  this  incarnation  of  a  fresh,  full,  life-giving 
religious  spirit.     But  the  peculiar  influence  which  it  exer- 

♦  laiJtt  Freface,  p.  6. 
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cises  upon  minds  indicates  not  merely  a  divine  element  in 
its  pages,  bnt  a  whole,  complex,  and  sound  human  epirib 
Bide  by  side  with  that  divine  element  j  the  two  not  crossing 
or  interfering  with  c^h  other,  but  forming  togethera  unity 
ofliving  truth.  The  books  of  the  Bible  must  be  regarded  aa 
|!  ■■  .  ■  Ml  i:d  product  of  the  minds  of  their  haiuaii  anthors, 
I  '  .  :tliora  have  had  their  momenta  of  inapiration,  to 

1  '■  'i'  y  owo  much  of  the  religious  experience  they  have 
ii.i!.,.lhii  d  in  their  writings.  But  inapiration  was  not  the 
iKTiiiiil  condition  of  their  minds,  nor  were  their  books  writ- 
ten during  the  momenta  of  such  inapirution.  Again,  not 
cvpiy  purt  of  the  Bible  ia  an  equally  full  and  intense 
<.\['  '  ■,■'11  of  this  spiritual  mind  of  the  writer.  We  must 
■  <!'  ;^'i'ees  of  injipiration  according  with  the  nature  of 
I !:  ;..!  Ilia,  and  with  their  nearer  or  remoter  bearing  on 
iliL  j,!i.j,(.T  matter  of  the  prophetical  utterances.* 

Phasing  over  the  names  of  Ebrard,  Havemick,  Hun- 
deahngen,  Umbreit,  Gieseler,  Olshauaen,  Hagenbach,  and 
Jactibi,  we  pause  at  Julius  Miiller,  Schenkel,  and  Heng- 
Btcnherg. 

Miiller  is  now  quite  advanced  in  life,  and  hie  health  has 
long  been  poor.      Ho  has  exerted  a  great  influence  on 

■cnt  German  theology,  and  ia  deservedly  regarded  as 
f  the  evangelical  school.     Ha 
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burg  and  Helvetic  Confessions^  the  Articles  of  Smalkald^ 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  department  of  doctrinal  investiga- 
tion that  Miiller  has  most  distinguished  himself.  His  cele- 
brated work  on  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin  appeared  in 
1838 ;  and  it  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  one  of 
the  most  profound  theologians  of  the  century.  The 
Edinburgh  translation  is  so  defective  that  it  cannot  give  the 
reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  clear  yet  concise  stylo,  and  lofty 
reasoning,  exhibited  in  the  original.  In  the  First  Book, 
entitled  the  Reality  of  Sin,  the  author  discusses  the  cha- 
racter of  sin  as  a  transgression  of  the  law  ;*  as  disobedi- 
ence towards  6od;t  ^s  selfishness  ;|  and  as  a  penalty.  § 
In  the  Second  Book,  all  the  principal  theories  that  have 
been  presented  for  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  sin, 
are  examined.  ||  The  Third  Book  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
possibility  of  sin; If  the  Fourth  takes  up  the  propagation 
of  sin;**  the  Fifth,  the  ascendancy  of  sin  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  ft  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
MilUer  has  drawn  many  conclusions  to  which  it  would  bo 
preposterous  to  expect  universal  assent.  This  may  be 
said  particularly  of  his  theory  of  a  transcendental,  pre- 
Adamite  fall.  But  the  work,  as  a  whole,  has  long  smee 
taken  its  place  as  a  most  able  and  reverent  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject. 

Profound  as  was  the  impression  upon  the  theological 
world  by  Miiller's  work  on  sin,  his  lectures  on  Doctrines  to 
the  students  of  Halle  have  made  a  still  deeper  and  more 
permanent  one.  These  have  been  persistently  withheld 
from  the  press  by  their  author,  and  the  only  step  that  he 
has  ever  consented  to  take  in  this  direction  was,  that  one 
of  his  students  might  publish  a  synopsis  of  his  course,  with 
proof-texts  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  German.  J  J 

•  Die  Chriiiliche  Lehre  von  der  Sunde,  voL  L  pp.  32 — 93. 

t  Idem,  pp.  94—119. 

%  Idem,  pp.  120—262. 

§  Idem,  pp.  263—370. 

Sldem.  pp.  371— 663. 

<|f  Idem.  vol.  ii.  pp.  6—307. 

•♦  Idem,pp.  309— 561. 

3  Idem,  pp.  565—604. 
Beweiutellen  9ur  Dogwuitik  de$  ConsiitoriiUratk  FrofJDr  MOliar.  Sw* 
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MiiUer,  unlike  Sclileiermacher,  does  not  find  religion  in 
the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  but  holds  that  the  feel- 
ing, in  whioh  religion  has  its  root,  is  a  stat-e  of  the  whole 
soul,  and  must  contain  implicitly  knowledge  and  will.  Tha 
relation  of  religion  to  the  Theiatic  syatem  ia  not  that  merely 
of  faith  to  knowledge ;  religion  is  qualitatively  superior  to 
philosophy,  since  it  ia  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  God,  but 
a  life  in  God, — of  which  life,  knowledge  ia  only  one  of  the 
elements.  The  peculiar  nature  of  revealed  religion  ia  aeen 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  mystery.  Bationaliam  claims  that 
Keason  is  the  highest  authority  in  matters  of  rehgion,andthe 
ultimate  arbiter  in  respect  to  the  truths  of  revelation  ;  but 
true  reason  includes  the  knowledge  of  God  and  revelation  j 
by  these  elements  it  is  led  to  Christianity.  Reason  can  never 
develop  the  contents  of  Christianity  from  itself.  The  formal 
principle  of  Protestantism  is  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
are  the  chief  source  and  only  rale  of  the  knowledge  of 
revelation  ;  the  material  principle  is  justification  by  hvinff 
faith  in  Christ  alone.  Thoae  two  principles  aro  bo  united 
that  the  one  leads  to,  and  demands,  the  other.  There  are 
four  philosophical  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  :  the  On- 
t-ological,  from  the  idea  of  God  j  the  Coamological,  from 
the  idea  of  the  world  as  contingentj  concluding,  since  there 
cannot  be  an  infinite  series,  that  there  is  a  Being  who  has 
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hj  a  causality  absolutely  above  nature.  Miracles  are  pos- 
sible; for  only  natural  forces  are  limited  by  the  laws  of 
nature;  but  that  supernatural  causal  energy^  which  pro- 
duces the  miracle,  is  not  thus  limited. 

Sin,  according  to  Miiller,  is  not  merely  a  negation,  a 
want  of  good,  but  enmity  against  God;  while  the  real 
principle  of  moral  excellence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found 
in  man's  giving  himself  wholly  to  God.  Sin,  in  its  inmost 
nature,  is  self-seeking ;  holiness,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in 
its  inmost  essence,  love.  Redemption  being  declared  in 
the  New  Testament  as  universal,  sin  must  be  universal 
also.  Sin  does  not  originate  at  any  moment  of  the  in- 
dividual life,  but  only  manifests  itself,  and  comes  to  con- 
sciousness. Redemption,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  resti- 
tution, by  Divine  causality,  of  the  ruptured  fellowship 
between  God  and  man :  it  is  salvation.  It  comprises  three 
points ;  the  Divine  purpose  to  rescue  man ;  its  objective 
realization;  and  the  subjective  reception  (appropriation) 
of  salvation.  The  return  to  fellowship  with  God  can  only 
proceed  from  God's  grace,  since  man  is  laden  with  guilt 
and  fettered  by  sin.  There  is  grace  for  all,  and  salvation 
is  only  in  Christ.  The  human  race,  to  attain  a  holy  and 
blessed  fellowship  with  God,  needs  a  Mediator;  and  in 
order  that  mediation  be  complete,  the  Mediator  must  not 
only  do  and  suffer  for  many,  but  must  unite  in  his  own 
person  the  Divine  and  the  human.  In  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Mary,  the  Logos  became  flesh,  became  mao  ;  this  is  re- 
vealed in  Scripture  as  the  absolute  miracle  of  love — it  can- 
not be  grasped  by  the  mere  human  understanding.  Faith 
is  not  merely  knowledge  and  feeling,  but  also  an  act ;  it  is 
the  receiving  and  trusting  in  Christ  and  the  renunciation 
of  self.  To  this  corresponds  that  act  on  Christ's  part,  by 
which  he  imparts  himself  and  receives  the  believer.  Thus 
is  brought  about  a  re^l  union  with  Christ,  which  makes 
the  inmost  centre  of  the  believer's  life.  The  believer  no 
longer  stands  for  himself,  but  is  brought  into  fellowship 
with  God  through  the  grace  in  Christ. 

Schenkel  has  been,  until  lately,  a  recognized  evangelical 
theologian.  The  author  of  the  Essence  of  Protestantism,  he 
took  his  stand  as  an  able  defender  of  orthodoxy ;  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  final  overthrow  of  Rationalism.     As  a  proof 
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of  tho  higli  eatimate  placed  upon  his  opinions,  wlaen  the 
Badon  goTemment  tind  Clmrch  conBistory  were  calling 
their  strongest  orthodox  Ihoologians  into  the  various  posts 
of  prominence,  fttler  tho  Revolution  of  1848,  Schenkel  was 
declared  counsellor,  and  director  of  the  theological  seminary 
of  Heidelberg.  From  that  time  almost  to  the  present  his 
evangelical  sentiments  had  not  been  questioned.  But, 
when  hia  Picture  of  ike  Chnracter  of  Jeiiis  appeared,  the 
surprise  was  great  throughout  Germany.  It  seemed  in- 
credible that  he  could  write  a  work  in  such  direct  antagoB- 
ism  to  all  his  previous  views.  People  were  unwilling  to 
censure  it  at  first ;  the  Rjitionalists  rejoicing  at  the  great 
accession,  and  tho  orthodox  retaining  too  much  respect 
for  tho  author's  past  services  to  bestow  harsh  criticism  u 
him.  But  a  book  of  importance  need  not  wait  loi  ^  ' 
many  npon  tho  publisher's  shelf  before  it  is  weighed  and 
assigned  its  proper  position  in  htcraturo.  Induotimo  the 
critics  came  forward,  sifted  its  contents,  and  decided  it  to 
be  sceptical.  The  theological  periodicals  abounded  in 
lengthy  reviews  of  it.  Schenkel  seemed  as  much  as- 
tounded as  any  ono  else  at  the  public  judgment.  He  an- 
Bwered  the  charges  against  his  orthodoxy  by  stoutly  deny- 
ing that  he  hod  turned  Kationaliat.  Ho  held  that  hie 
critics  were  so  obtuse  that  they  could  not  understand  him  ; 
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upon  sufferers  and  took  them  hj,  surprise.  Schenkel  fur- 
ther rejects  and  denies  the  faith  in  Christ^s  personal  and 
bodily  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  his  continuation  of 
life  in  the  glory  of  the  Father.  But  he  holds  that  Christ 
lives  in  his  community,  in  which  are  his  home  and  temple. 
The  living  Christ  is  the'  smrit  of  his  community.  ^ 

After  tibe  position  of  SchenkePs  work  had  been  fairly 
decided^  numerous  remonstrances  appeared  against  it  from 
the  orthodox  theologians.  One  hundred  and  eighteen 
clergymen  sent  in  a  formal  protest  to  the  consistoir  for 
his  removal  from  his  important  office  as  director  of  the 
seminary.  But  the  ecclesiastical  council  decided  in  favouc 
of  his  continuance  in  discharge  of  his  functions.  They  ex* 
tonuatod  themselves  by  saying  that  the  free  examination 
of  the  Scriptures  is  the  privilege  of  Protestant  Christians* 
The  Rationalists  claim  the  result  as  one  of  the  most  signal 
of  their  recent  victories. 

Hengstenberg,  the  strongest  and  most  heroic  of  the 
later  opponents  of  Rationalism,  commenced  very  early  in 
life  as  both  author  and  professor.  It  is  now  more  than 
thirty  years  since  he  was  elected  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment  exegesis  at  Berlin.  He  was  chosen  to  that  import- 
ant position  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  prevailinf^ 
Rationalism,  and,  if  possible,  to  raise  up  a  new  school  of 
earnest  evangelical  men.  He  has  not  been  without  suc- 
cess. Having  never  swerved  from  his  first  avowed  posi- 
tion, his  antipathy  to  all  kinds  of  scepticism  is  so  sincere 
and  active  that  he  combats  it  without  any  regard  to 
moderation  or  consequences. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Evangelical  school  he  takes 
the  highest  rank  as  controversialist,  and  defender  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  saw  that  it  was  the  Old  Testament 
which  the  Rationalists  had  assailed  most  vigorously,  and 
that  unless  they  were  met  upon  their  own  ground  they 
would  claim  the  mastery  of  the  field.  Hence,  he  made  the 
Pentateuch,  Daniel,  and  the  second  part  of  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  the  theme  of  his  defence* — for  it  was  these  that 
the  Rationalists  had  long  claimed  as  their  collateral  evi« 
do^ce.  At  that  very  time  there  was  almost  no  orthodox 
theologian  in  Germany  who  had  confidence  enough  to  con- 

^  Beitm^e  zur  Einteitun^f  U  das  alte  TesiametUe,    Drei  Bande,  1831— 39^ 
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tend  for  them.  Bat  the  ercatpst  apologetic  aciievement 
of  Hengsteiiberg  was  his  Chriatologicftl  work,*  Here  he 
develops  his  theory  that  the  Messianic  prophecies  extend 
through  the  entire  Old  Testament;  that  they  can  be  traced 
in  Genesis  ;  that  they  increase  in  clearness  as  the  Scrip- 
tural history  advances ;  that  they  become  perfectly  lucid 
in  the  later  prophets ;  and  that  they  are  finally  fulfilled  in 
the  Messiah  himself. 

But  it  was  not  by  theological  lectures  or  books  that 
Hengstonberg  achieved  his  greatest  triumphs  over  Ration- 
alism and  Pantheism.  Clearly  perceiving  the  power  of 
the  periodical  press,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Ei'aii'jfUcal  Church  Gazette,  which  by  its  fearless  and  marked 
talent,  soon  became  the  chief  theological  journal  of  Ger- 
many. Its  aim  was  not  only  to  overthrow  scepticism  but 
everything  which  ministered  to  its  support.  Its  contri- 
butors have  been  among  the  leading  men  of  the  conotiT, 
among  whom  we  find  such  names  as  Otto  von  Gerlacn, 
Professors  Leo  and  Hiiber,  and  Doctors  Goschel,  Vilmar, 
Stahl,  Tholuck,  and  Lange.  The  Gazette  has  changed  its 
tone  according  to  the  new  demands  of  the  times,  but  it 
has  never  abated  its  deadly  antagonism  to  Rationalism. 
It  has  betrayed  an  increasing  High  Church  tendency, 
especially  since  1840.     The  editor,  true  to  his  earnest  na- 
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popular  character  of  many  of  our  religions  papers^  nor,  on 
the  other,  do  they  deal  so  much  in  abstruse  theolo^cal 
questions  as  to  preclude  them  from  large  circles  of  readers. 
They  possess  popular  adaptation  without  yielding  to  the 
demand  for  light  religious  reading.  Many  of  their  contri- 
butions having  been  written  by  far-sighted  laymen,  they 
have  gained  access  to  minds  usually  occupied  in  the  ab- 
sorbing interests  of  commercial  and  political  life.  The 
whole  Protestant  Church  owes  a  debt  of  profound  grati- 
tude to  the  men  who  commenced  these  enterprises  and 
have  zealously  sustained  them  through  the  social  changes 
which  have  convulsed  Germany. 

But  in  our  estimate  of  renewed  reli^ous  life  we  must 
not  overlook  the  improved  condition  of  tne  instruction  now 
imparted  in  the  gymnasia  and  universities.^  Besides  the 
names  we  have  already  mentioned  there  are  professors  and 
instructors  of  all  grades  who  have  drunk  deeply  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and,  having  been  taught  and  en- 
couraged by  such  men  as  Hengstenberg  and  Tholuck,  are 
now  strengthening  themselves  for  future  victory.  Young 
men  have  passed  through  their  student  life  in  Halle, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  and  are  now  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  sowing  the  seeds  of  truth,  and  urging  the  people 
to  espouse  the  ^ood  cause.  Others  are  preparing  to  take 
their  places  when  these  are  no  more.  The  spirit  of 
theological  instruction  has  underTOne  such  a  thorough 
transformation  that  the  old  Bationskusm  which  had  so  long 
prevailed  is  now  taught  by  only  a  few  grey-haired  veterans, 
who,  many  years  ago,  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Wogs- 
cheider  and  Gcsenius.  They  are  now  bringing  their  days 
to  a  close  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  circle  of  auditors  who 
hear  from  curiosity  or  indolence,  and  never  expect  to  use 
their  information  to  any  future  advantage.  Devotional 
services  are  becoming  more  common  among  the  students. 
The  Scriptures  are  studied  with  a  feeling  of  devout 
reverence,  and  are  no  longer  subjected  to  that  profane 

bj  Neander,  Nitzscb,  and  Muller,  1850 ;  and  the  JahrbSeherflr  Deuiseie 
Tkeotoffie,  by  Liebner,  Dorner,  and  others,  1856. 

*  Ail  invaluable  account  of  the  common  and  hiffber  Schools  of  Ger- 
many is  furnished  in  Horace  Mann's  Seventh  JnmuU  Report^  published  in 
the  Common  School  Journal  o/Boiton,  under  the  title  of  Education  in  Eu- 
rope,  1844. 
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ridicule  wliifh  has  given  an  nnGDvia'ble  &me  to  many  of 
the  Rationalists. 

Much  of  this  improved  evangelical  spirit  observable  in 
I  the  students  of  ail  the  Protestant  Universifiea, — for  even 
Tiibingen  has  been  obliged  to  yield, — is  due  to  the  kindly 
intercourse  between  the  profeasora  and  the  stndontH.  In 
no  country  is  education  so  much  a  matter  of  friendship  as  in 
Germany.  The  professors  cultivate  social  and  even  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  under- graduates,  nor  do  they  con- 
sider it  benoalh  their  dignity  to  invite  them  frequently  to 
their  homes,  draw  out  their  minds  by  discussing  some  im- 
portant point,  loan  them  books  or  periodicals,  suggest 
subjects  for  essays  or  books,  employ  their  service  as  aman- 
nenees,  and  recommend  them  in  duo  time  for  proper 
vacancies.  Who  would  suspect  that  half-bent,  sallow  little 
man,  wrapped  up  in  his  blue  coat,  and  walking  briskly  a 
mile  or  two  from  Hallo  through  the  wintry  storm,  of  being 
the  patient  and  devout  Tholuck?  But  he  ia  not  alone. 
Beside  him  is  a  youthful  striphng  who  opens  his  heart  to 
the  professor,  catches  every  word  of  response  as  if  it  wore 
a  priceless  diamond,  and  treasures  each  utterance  for  future 
nse.  To-morrow,  the  same  kindly  teacher  will  be  attended 
by  one  or  two  other  ytmng  men,  whom  he  is  desirous  to 
encourage,  direct,  and  instruct. 
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Christianity,  in  all  its  vital  relations,  has  accomplished 
great  good  during  the  entire  interval  between  Schleier- 
macher^s  period  of  activity  and  the  present  time.  The  re- 
cuperation of  German  Protestantism  from  the  polar  frigid- 
ity of  scepticism  to  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the  Gbspel,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  forcible  of  all  the  illustrations 
of  the  indestructible  and  regenerating  power  of  Christianity. 
The  instruction  imparted  in  the  high-schools  has  long  since 
lost  its  Rationalistic  puerilities.  The  candidates  for  the 
pastoral  oiQice  are  not  asked  such  questions  as  were  pro- 
pounded to  their  fathers  and  predecessors.  Church  history, 
written  in  clear  and  natural  style,  is  no  longer  a  collection 
of  pointless  anecdotes.  Exegesis  has  ceased  to  be  a  word- 
play, and  the  companion  of  classical  annotations.  The 
sermons  of  the  present  ministry  partake  of  Reinhard^s  earn- 
estness and  faith.  Gallicisms  and  technical  terminology 
are  no  longer  proclaimed  to  the  peasants,  while  the  artisan 
is  no  more  entertained  with  grandiloquent  descriptions  of 
the  last  night  of  Socrates,  or  with  Ciceronian  laudations  of 
the  Schoolmen.*  The  popular,  attendance  at  the  public 
services  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  the  congregations 
are  expressing  in  no  doubtful  terms  their  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  the  thrilling  evangelical  hymns  of  other 

days.f 

The  masses,  having  tasted  the  word  of  God  in  its  sim- 
plicity, will  not  be  satisfied  without  deep  draughts  for  many 
future  years.  The  Protestant  Church  will  yet  be  *'  fair  as 
the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners/'  Then  will  Germany  be  what  she  was  in  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Reformation, — ^the  instructor  of  the  ignor- 
ant, the  friend  of  tho  helpless,  the  dread  of  Romanism, 
and  the  mother  of  giants.  The  evil  days  are  nearly  num- 
bered. "  Good  Friday  is  the  precursor  of  a  joyous  Easter 
Morning.^' 

♦  Hagenbach,  Kirchengeschiehte  d.  18.  und  19.  Jahrhund^rts,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
384—388. 

t  An  instance  of  the  new  tendency  is  seen  in  the  recent  action  of  the 
Hcilbronn  Clergy,  supported  by  the  Stuttgart  Consistory.  For  account 
of  which,  see  Christian  Work,  Sept.  1863. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


IXDICATING  KIW  LIFH. 

Jeah  Paul  haa  wittily  said  of  the  providential  distri- 
bution of  the  earthj  that  the  land  was  assigned  to  the 
Frenchj  the  aea  to  the  English,  and  the  air  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Popular  opinion  is  not  much  at  variance  with  this 
sentiment  as  far  as  the  last  proprietorship  is  concerned. 
But  Germany  has  been  practical  withal.  Shade  of  Jean 
Paul  !  what  if  thy  countrymen  do  live  in  the  air;  they 
have  not  therefore  fiown  ho  far  away  from  the  gross  nether 
earth  as  to  lose  sight  of  its  misery,  nor  become  doaf  to  its 
wail  of  son-ow. 

German  Protestantism  lias  given  birth  to  some  of  the 
greatest  charities  of  the  present  age,  whether  we  take  into 
the  account  tlie  number  of  the  beneficiaries  or  the  faith 
and  self-sacrifice  of  the  founders  and  their  successors. 
Even  during  the  period  of  religious  indifference  there  were 
here  and   there  celebrated   institutions  designed  for  the 
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is  morally  prostrate  and  helpless,  tlie  ministry  sceptical  or 
indifferent^  and  the  sects  arrayed  against  each  other,  if 
humane  efforts  can  be  discovered,  there  is  hope  of  better 
times.  Love  of  the  body  of  man  is  the  unfailing  Baptist- 
herald  announcing  the  speedy  care  of  his  soul.  The  only 
indications  of  evangelical  faith  in  Germany  at  the  closing 
period  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  quiet  labours  of 
such  deyoted  friends  of  humanity  as  Oberlin,  Hamann, 
Lavater,  and  Claudius.  And  philanthropy  assumed  a  more 
stalwart  form  in  the  same  ratio  as  religion  gained  strength 
over  the  popular  mind. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  celebrities  of  Weimar, 
Students  and  aspirants  to  fame  from  all  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent went  thither,  hoping  to  enjoy  at  least  a  few  convers- 
ations or  perhaps  a  subsequent  correspondence  with  one 
of  the  ruling  literary  divinities.  To  have  a  word  of  advice 
from  Goethe,  and  to  hear  Schiller  read  an  ode  in  his  own 
study,  was  a  memory  of  life-long  value.  Among  the  most 
venturesome  of  this  class  was  John  Falk,  once  the  humble 
son  of  a  poor  wig-maker  of  Dantzic,  but  afterward  the 
Halle  student,  the  novelist,  satirist,  and  poet.*  He  receiv- 
ed high  compliments  from  Wieland,  and  was  admitted  into 
an  intimacy  with  Goethe  which  resulted  in  his  publication 
of  the  latter^s  Conversations.  He  gradually  gained  public 
favour,  and  his  elevation  to  the  society  and  attention  of  the 
literary  regency  of  Weimar  was  no  ordinary  testimonial  to 
capacity  and  prospects. 

By  and  by  the  sound  of  war  was  heard  in  that  town,  and 
with  war  came  its  many  evils.  Napoleon  having  proved 
victorious  at  Jena,  his  legions  were  quartered  on  the  poor 
and  rich  through  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  Duchy 
of  Weimar,  with  its  population  of  only  one  hundred  thou- 

♦  Praying  and  Working,  By  "Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson,  of  Dublin.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  information  on  the  leading  charities  of  Qer- 
many.  Our  high  appreciation  of  its  value  is  indicated  oy  the  use  made  of 
its  contents  in  the  preparation  of  our  account  of  Talk  and  other  humanii- 
tarians  treated  in  tnis  chapter.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr  Stevenson's 
work,  De  Liefde's  StJi  Months  Among  the  Chariiies  of  Europe  has  ap- 
peared ;  London,  1865.  The  latter  account  is  the  fruit  of  personal  OD- 
scrvatioUf  and  is  an  excellent  description  of  fifteen  of  the  prominent 
diaritable  institutions  of  the  Continent.  No  one  can  form  a  proper 
conception  of  the  revival  of  Evanfi;elical  Christianity  in  Germany  and 
France  without  an  examination  of  M.  De  Liefde's  worL 
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sand,  were  required  to  support  for  Uto  months  nine  hun- 
dred thoasand  of  the  enemy's  soldiers,  and  five  hundred 
thousand  horses.  The  air  was  rent  with  the  cries  of  or- 
phans and  poverty-stricken  widows.  Sorrow  reigned  in 
every  household,  and  the  town  of  Weimar  became  a  pro- 
minent pHrt  of  the  funeral  scene.  But,  unaccoantable  as 
it  may  appear,  the  resident  literati  were  not  much  dis- 

I  turbed.  Living  so  near  the  top  of  Parnassus,  they  wonld 
not  listen  to  the  storms  below.  Goethe,  the  acknowledged 
prince,  wrote  as  zealously  as  ever  in  his  villa-garden,  and 
it  will  bo  a  lasting  atijnna  on  his  fame  in  his  own  father- 

I  land  that  he  chose  "the  moment  of  his  country's  deepest 
min  to  write  an  exquisite  classic  story." 

But  Falk  was  touched  by  what  he  saw.      He  could  not 
be  contented  with  hterary  dreams  while  widows  were  dying 

I  nronnd  him  of  starvation,  and  children  were  growing  up  in 
wickedness.  He  remembered  some  words  said  to  him  by 
the  burgomasters  of  DantKic  when  they  met  one  day  in 
the  town  hall,  and  an  old  member  arose  and  told  him  that 
they  had  concluded  to  send  him  to  the  University  and  pay 

I  his  own  exppnses,  adding  at  the  close  of  his  rennarka  : 
"One  thing  only,  if  a  poor  child  should  ever  knock  at  your 

I  door,  think  it  is  we,  the  dead,  the  old,  gray-headed  burgo- 
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specimen  of  Falk's  picturesque  manner  of  teaching  great 
truths  to  those  who  fell  under  his  care. 

When  one  of  the  boys,  on  a  certain  evening,  had  in- 
voked this  divine  blessing  on  their  supper,  ''  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  be  our  guest,  and  bless  what  thou  hast  provided,'' 
another  boy  looked  up  and  asked, 

'^  Do  tell  me  why  the  Lord  Jesus  never  comes  ?  We  ask 
him  every  dav  to  sit  with  us,  and  he  never  comes.V 

.  "  Dear  child,'*  replied  Father  Falk,  "  only  believe  and 
you  may  be  sure  he  will  come,  for  he  does  not  despise  our 
mvitation." 

^^  I  shall  set  him  a  seat,"  said  the  boy ;  and  just  then,  a 
knock  being  heard  at  the  door,  a  poor  apprentice  came  for 
admission.  He  was  received,  and  invited  to  take  the  vacant 
chair  at  the  table. 

Then  said  the  inquiring  boy  again,  "  Jesus  could  not 
come,  and  so  he  sent  this  poor  man  in  his  place :  is  that 
it?" 

"Yes,  dear  child,  that  is  just  it.  Every  piece  of  bread 
and  every  drink  of  water  that  we  give  to  the  poor,  or  the 
sick,  or  the  prisoners,  for  Jesus'  sake,  we  give  to  Him. 
'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.' " 

Falk's  benefactions  were  of  varied  character.  He  organ- 
ized a  system  for  the  cessation  of  beggary  in  Weimar ; 
established  a  training  institute,  the  Jo/kinneum,  for  instruct- 
ors of  the  youth  under  his  charge  ;  ^ent  forth  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  inmates  of  his  Reformatory  to  become  useful 
members  of  society ;  wrote  earnest  religious  songs  which 
the  people  will  sing  for  generations;  died  uttering  the 
words,  "  God, — ^popular, — faith, — short, — Christ, — end ; " 
and  was  borne  to  the  grave  by  the  children  whom  he  had 
blessed.  His  resting-place  is  now  marked  by  words  which 
his  own  pen  had  written : 

"*  Underneath  this  linden  tree 
Lies  John  Falk ;  a  sinner  he, 
Saved  by  Christ's  blood  and  mercy. 

Bom  npon  the  East  Sea  strand. 
Yet  he  left  home,  friends,  and  land, 
Led  to  Weimar  by  God's  hand. 


:.!)6  HisTOai  or  ratioralish. 

TVIien  tlie  Utile  nhildrea  round 
Stand  beside  this  grass;  motiD<l, 
Asking,  who  lies  undergronod  ? — 

Heavenly  Father,  let  them  saj. 
Thou  liHsl  Iskcn  him  aw»T  ; 
lu  the  grave  is  oulj  claj. 

Other  philanthropists  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Falk. 
I  What  ho  did  for  children  has  been  succeeded  by  greater 
humanitarian  movements  in  behalf  of  the  criminal  youth, 
and  abandoned  and  helpless  adults.  Theodore  Fliedner  waa 
pastor  of  A  congregation  of  operatives  in  Kaiserswerth,  in 
1826.  Very  soon  after  his  installation  they  were  reduced 
almost  to  beggary  by  the  bankruptcy  of  their  employers. 
He  refused  to  leave  them  in  thoir  distress,  and  devised 
plans  for  their  relief.  One  step  led  to  another.  He  became 
the  friend  of  not  only  the  poor  of  that  town,  but  of  all  the 
adjacent  country.  To  become  more  useful  at  home  he 
travoflod  through  foreign  countries.  He  described  his  visit 
to  London  in  the  following  brief  but  characteristic  words, 
"  /  hace  seen  Newgate  and  many  other  prisons." 

At  last  he  matured  a  settled  plan.     It  was  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  sick  poor.     The  largest  house  in  the  town  being 
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andria^  Bacharest^  and  Florence, — ^not  to  mention  many 
more  in  the  Protestant  lands  of  the  Continent. 

Bat  it  is  in  Kaiserswerth  that  the  Deaconesses  are 
trained  for  their  humanitarian  life-work.  Of  this  institu- 
tion Mr  Stevenson  says :  ^'  It  consists  of  a  Hospital  for 
men,  women,  and  children ;  a  Lunatic  Asylum  for  females; 
an  Orphanage  for  girls;  a  Refuge  for  mscharged  female, 
convicts ;  a  Magdalen  Asylum ;  a  Normal  Seminary  for 
governesses;  an  Infant  School;  a  Chapel;  two  shops;  a 
publishing  office ;  a  museum ;  residence  for  the  Deacon- 
esses ;  and  a  Home  for  the  infirm.  Besides,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Institution,  there  are,  a  Home  for  maid-servants 
in  Berlin;  an  Orphanage  atAltdorf;  the  Deaconess  Home 
at  Jerusalem ;  the  Seminary  at  Smyrna ;  the  Hospital  at 
Alexandria ;  and  the  Seminary  at  Bucharest.  The  number 
of  these  Christian  women  is  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty,  of  whom  upwards  of  one  hundred  are  at  Kaisers- 
werth,  or  at  private  service,  and  the  rest  scattered  over 
seventy-four  stations  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
Upwards  of  eight  hundred  teachers  have  been  sent  out  to 
educate  many  thousand  children.  The  number  annually  in 
hospital  is  over  six  hundred,  and  upwards  of  fifty  famUies 
are  supplied  with  sick-nurses ;  in  the  Asylum  there  are 
twenty-four;  in  the  Orphanage,  thirty;  in  the  Infant 
School,  fifty ;  in  the  Eefuge,  twenty ;  in  the  Seminaiy, 
fifty.  The  number  dependent  on  the  Institution  for  daily 
bread  is  between  seven  and  eight  hundred.^'  * 

In  addition  to  the  enterprises  of  Falk  and  Fliedner 
there  has  recently  arisen  another,  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
character  of  its  organization  and  the  number  of  its  sup- 
porters, has  not  only  promoted  humanitarian  movements, 
but  has  contributed  largely  to  the  restoration  of  a  vigorous 
evangelical  faith,  the  suppression  of  sectarian  hostility,  the 
stability  of  the  civil  government,  and  the  decrease  of  the 
power  of  the  State  over  the  Church.  We  refer  to  the 
Evangelical  Church  Diet,  which  held  its  first  session  in 
1848,  and  now  occupies  a  wide  field  of  operations. 

While  political  revolution  was  imminent  and  no  one 
knew  when  or  where  it  would  burst  in  violence,  and  while 
the  atheistic  and  socialistic  views  of  the  living  generation 

•  Fraying  and  Working,  pp.  212,  213. 
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of  flcvpties  wrre  tmbnin^  tli»  miods  of  manj  of  the  vonng 
Knd  ^ftml,  it  becsmc  s  mnttcr  of  serions  cfmcem  wlietber 
or  not  tfae  tide  of  roligicus  (ind  po]itii-al  destmction  coald 
hf  stUTied,  Tfce  prosp«."t  was  forbidding.  The  State  liad 
its  fall  burden  in  watcAini;  its  own  Titalitr  ;  the  Chnrcfa  waa 
klrettdr  sore  with  the  nnpe«  of  scepticism.  The  crisis  waa 
upon  the  land.  The  work  of  written  «pologiee  for  Cfaristi- 
anilT  had  been  faithfiillr  discharged,  and  do  one  ooald  fiod 
fiiah  witt  th•^sl''  heroes  who  had  nubed  to  the  rescue  of 
tfM  •mwrikal  and  apoetolical  o««c)es.  But  the  time  for 
vritng  books  was  now  pttssed,  and  important  concerted 
|«artka]  measntvs  wne  neoeeaaiy  to  be  taken,  or  the  day 
wocM  he  'lost  and  geaeiatioiis  M^^  ba  wqaired  to  repaif 
the  damage. 

For  a  aaiobcT  of  nan  tbs  hAml  Oafawicea,  com- 
Bowd  «r  oa^  oirdBa'cif  dpratod  niaiirtan  sDd  lajnkea,  bad 
Warn  m  iiiimIiti  airi  ktfH  tbeir  anmtiaB  carafblly  di. 
ne*ed«»aMManilNiaf  AatwM.  1W  EMnued  dn- 
gw  »ad»  A»  mmUh  do^  watcUU.  lanevoftlM 
■LJgMty.  »oi» cf  tb»  keadenamrcdiA  a»  nmii )■■«  to 
'  <»a  a  Ckndk  a»wmMy  <^  ail  tba  1 1 1  i'  ^w— gdkal  a     ' 
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neral  assembly  was  called^  to  convene  at  Wittenberg,  in  the 
following  autumn.     On  the  2l8t  of  September,  the  ap- 

{)ointed  day,  five  hundred  of  the  leading  evangeUcal  theo- 
ogians  and  laymen  of  Germany  were  present,  to  adopt  what- 
ever measures  might  be  thought  best  to  avert  existing  and 
impending  evils.  They  met  in  the  same  old  gothic  temple 
on  whose  door,  three  centuries  previously,  Luther  had 
nailed  his  ninety-five  theses.  The  exercises  opened  with 
pmyer,  and  thi  singinR  of  Luther's  hjmn,  "iine  feate 
^urg  ist  unser  6ott,^^  which  has  been  thus  translated  bj 
Carlyle : 

**  A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still, 
A  trusty  shield  and  weapon ; 
He'll  help  ns  clear  from  all  the  ill 
That  hatn  us  now  overtaken. 
The  ancient  Prince  of  Hell 
Hath  risen  with  purpose  fell ; 
Strong  mail  of  craft  and  power 
He  weareth  in  this  hour, — 
On  earth  is  not  his  fellow. 

"With  force  of  arms  we  nothing  can, 
Full  soon  were  we  down-ridden ; 
But  for  us  fiehts  the  proper  man, 
Whom  God  himself  hath  hidden* 
Ask  ye.  Who  is  this  same  ? 
Christ  Jens  is  his  name, 
The  Lord  Zebeoth's  Son; 
He,  and  no  other  one, 
Shall  conquer  in  the  battle. 

"And  were  the  world  all  devils  o'er 
And  watching  to  devour  us. 
We  lay  it  not  to  heart  so  sore, 
Uot  they  can  overpow'r  us. 
And  let  the  prince  of  ill 
Look  grim  as  e'er  he  will. 
He  bimns  us  not  a  whit, 
For  why  P    His  doom  is  writ— 
A  word  shall  quickly  slay  him. 

"  God's  word,  for  all  their  craft  and  force, 
One  moment  will  not  linger. 
But  spite  of  hell  shall  have  its  course, 
'Tis  written  by  His  finger. 
And  though  they  take  our  life» 
Goods,  honour,  children,  wife, 
Tet  b  their  profit  small ; 
These  things  shall  vanish  all. 
The  Churen  of  God  remaineth." 

17* 
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The  Churcli  Diet,  now  in  its  first  session,  was  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Frajikfort  and 
other  citioa.  True  and  firm  hearts  were  within  the  walla  of 
the  SchloBskirche,  Earaeatneas,  aeriousneea,  homility,  and 
faith  were  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  members. 
Those  men  had  been  steadfast  in  the  past,  and  were  now 
intent  upon  the  immediate  and  utter  dostmction  of  the 
worship  of  reason.  Doctrinal  differences  were  laid  aside 
and  apparently  forgotten.  Men  who  had  been  contending 
with  pen  and  paper  for  many  years  now  grasped  each 
other's  hand  in  friendship,  and,  burying  their  doctrinal  ani- 
mosities, stood  close  together  in  a  common  effort  to  recon- 
struct the  temple  of  evangelical  faith  for  the  benefit  of 
their  countrymen.  The  Lutheran  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  his  Reformed  brother,  nor  the  member  of 
the  United  Church  from  the  Moravian.  That  denomina- 
tional union  and  fraternal  intercourse  which  had  been 
foreshadowed  in  1817,  were  now  thoroughly  consummated 
for  the  first  time. 

Without,  the  heavens  were  dark  with  the  portents  of 
impending  social  convulsions.  The  signs  were  unmistak- 
able. The  masses  were  intoxicated  with  a  wild  frenzy 
seldom,  if  ever,  surpassed.  They  were  intent  upon  the 
destruction  of  all  constitutional  anthority.     Freedom  from 
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wliilo  the  five  himdred  were  praying,  Binging,  counselling, 
and  comforting  each  other  over  the  sleeping  dust  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melanchthon. 

In  the  days  of  the  imprisoned  Peter,  fetters  were  strong, 
prison-doors  well  barred,  and  the  four  quaternions  of 
soldier  guards  faithful ;  but  all  these  safeguards  could  not 
resist  the  force  which  lay  in  the  unceasing  prayers  of  the 
Church.  So  with  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  peo- 
ple in  1848,  as  opposed  to  the  Christian  faith  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  Diet.  That  assembly  contributed  more 
than  all  other  human  agencies  to  save  the  German  states 
from  utter  political  and  social  ruin,  and  the  German  Church 
from  a  longer  night  and  a  fiercer  storm  than  any  through 
which  it  had  passed. 

The  practical  result  of  the  session  was  an  invitation  of 
all  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany  to  observe  the  fifth 
of  the  coming  November,  the  Sunday  following  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Reformation,  as  a  day  of  humiliation  for  past 
unfaithfulness  and  prayer  for  the  revival  of  true  religion 
throughout  the  land.  It  was  resolved  to  form  a  confeder- 
ation of  all  the  Grerman  Churches  adhering  to  the  confessions 
of  the  Reformation,  in  order  to  promote  denominational 
unity,  be  a  mutual  defence  against  Rationalism  and  in- 
diflference,  advance  social  reforms,  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Church  against  the  encroachments  of  civil  authority,  and 
secure  a  more  intimate  fellowship  with  evangelical  bodies 
outside  of  Germany. 

The  Church  Diet  has  steadily  enlarged  its  sphere  of 
operation  and  gathered  strength  and  influence.  Besides 
attracting  great  throngs  of  spectators  from  the  surround- 
ing states,  its  members  have  attained  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  providential 
prosperity  which  has  attended  its  history  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  real  demand  for  its  institution  and  for  the  valuable 
purposes  it  has  already  served.  At  every  session  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  day  are  discussed  with  freedom 
and  always  with  great  ability.  Among  other  themes  which 
have  come  up  for  carefuU  attention,  we  may  mention  the  re- 
lation of  Church  and  State,  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath, 
divorce  and-  the  oath,  the  relations  of  Protestantism  to 
Romanism,  all  forms  of  scepticism,  and  the  inner  organ- 
ization of  the  Church, — such  as  the  renewal  of  the  diacon- 
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ate,  the  posaeasion  of  Cburcli  estates,  and  the  abrof^tion 
or  retttinment  of  eeclesinBtical  discipline.* 

Duriog  the  first  session  of  tho  Church  Diet  a  man  arose 
to  speak,  who  iudicatod  by  his  earnest  manner  that  he  had 
been  thinking  deeply,  and  that  the  subject  of  his  remarks 
was  a  mattur  of  no  ordinary  importance.  It  was  John  Heniy 
'Wichem,+  founder  of  tho  Rough  House,  near  Hambarg. 
He  had  just  returned  from  his  laborious  tour  through  the 
districts  of  Silesia,  which,  in  addition  to  the  demorahzing 
revolutionary  excitement,  were  stricken  by  famine  and 
fever.  Whole  villages  were  depopulated,  not  enough  in- 
habitants being  left  alive  to  bury  the  dead.  Grief  and 
despair  reigned  everywhere.  The  number  of  orphans  had 
grown  so  largo  that  Wichern  and  his  few  assistants,  with 
all  their  experience  and  organizing  power,  were  unable  to 
remedy  their  immediate  wants.     The  scene  having  made  a 

Erofound  impression  upon  his  mind,  he  unburdened  his 
eart  to  tbe  assembly.  He  described  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed, pictured  the  evils  of  his  people  in  their  true  light, 
and  declared  that  the  Church  must  either  do  more  Chrietian 
miseiouary  work  at  home,  or  God's  curso  would  rest  upon 
it.  Ho  therefore  called  upon  the  Diet  to  incorporate  the 
Inner  Mission  into  its  system  as  a  necessary  measure  to 
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pu]*pose  miglit  be  forthcoming  hj  voluntary  benefactions. 
An  associate  was  so  struck  with  the  repeated  bestowal  of 
the  needed  supply  that  he  exclaimed,  '*  Just  look  I  We  no 
sooner  make  our  purchase  in  faith,  than  the  Lord  stands 
behind  us  with  the  purse  to  pay  the  bill/'  Gradually  the 
Bough  House  was  surrounded  with  other  buildings^  while 
the  managers  and  those  under  their  care  became  very 
numerous.  The  institution  was  no  longer  a  local  but  a 
national  charity.  It  was  a  centre  of  light  for  the  aban- 
doned of  all  lands.  In  1856  there  were  two  hundred  and 
sixty  of  its  reformatories  in  existence,  and  the  work  of 
establishing  new  ones  was  going  on  rapidly  in  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  the  gratifying  results  of  the  training  at  the  Bough 
House,  Wichem  says  :  *'  A  glance  round  the  circle  of  those 
who  were  children  of  the  House  carries  us  into  every 
region  of  the  world,  even  into  the  heart  of  Australia.  We 
find  them  in  every  grade  and  social  position;  one  is  a 
clergyman,  another  a  student  of  theology,  and  a  third  a 
student  of  law ;  others  are,  or  were,  teaching.  We  find 
among  them  officers  in  our  German  armies,  agriculturists, 
merchants  in  Germany,  and  at  least  in  two  other  European 
countries,  partners  in  honourable  firms.  They  are  presi- 
dents of  industrial  institutions,  skilful  landscape-gardeners, 
lithographists,andxylographists;  artisans  scattered  through 
many  towns,  and  wandering  apprentices  in  every  conceiv- 
able  craft.  One  is  a  sea  capteon,  some  are  pilots,  others 
sailors  who  have  taken  one  voyage  after  another  and  seen 
all  the  seas  of  the  world.  They  are  colonists  in  America 
and  Australia,  and  both  there  and  at  home  there  are  happy 
fathers  and  mothers,  training  their  children  righteously, 
and  building  up  their  family  life  after  the  fashion  they 
have  learned  here.  And  there  are  men-servants,  and  wo- 
men-servants, and  day-labourers ;  and,  besides  those  who 
are  better  ofi*,  there  are  also  the  poorer,  and  such  as  are 
burdened  by  care  either  with  or  without  their  own  fault. 
Besides,  a  considerable  number  have  died  at  home  and 
abroad  (very  many,  in  proportion,  of  its  earlier  girls) ;  and 
some  of  those  who  went  out  to  sea  have  never  returned ; 
probably  many  have  found  a  sea-grave ;  some  have  disap- 
peared; some  suddenly  turn  up  after  long  years  have 
passed.     I  recall  one  who  lefb  this  House  twenty  years 
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ago,  and  of  whom  I  heard  nothing  for  the  last  tfn  yeara, 
nntil  he  has  now  notified  himself  aa  a  well-doing  master- 
artisan,  and  a  happy  father,  in  a  distant  town," 

The  Inner  Mission,  of  which  the  Rough  House  waa  tho 
origin,  ia  not  simply  a  philanthropic  institntion.  Wichem 
distinctly  discards  this  limitation,  by  saying  that  its  object 
is  to  do  within  the  sphere  of  Christendom  what  the  Church 
is  endeavouring  to  accomplish  in  heathen  lands,  "the 
propagation  of  pure  evangelical  faith,  and  the  relief  of 
physical  saifering,"*  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  reach 
these  ends.  "  It  aims  at  a  relief  of  all  kinds  of  Epiritoal 
and  temporal  misery  by  works  of  faith  and  charity ;  at  a 
rerival  of  nominal  Christendom,  and  a  general  reform  of 
society  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospel  and  the  creed  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  Christian  philanthropy  and  charity 
applied  to  tho  various  deep-rooted  evils  of  society,  as  they 
were  brought  to  light  so  fearfully  in  Germany  by  the  re- 
volutionary outbreaks  of  1 848.  It  comprises  tho  care  of 
tho  poor,  the  sick,  the  captive,  and  priaoner,  the  labour- 
ing classes,  the  travelling  journeyman,  the  emigrants,  the 
temperance  movement,  the  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  a 
better  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  similar  i-eforma, 
80  greatly  needed  in  the  Churches  of  Europe." 

But  while  the  German  Church  has  been  attentive  to  its 
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Leipzig.  While  in  the  last  city  he  quietly  left  the  Bomish 
fold  and  took  orders  in  the  Prostestant  Chnrch.  He  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  in  Munich.  His 
effective  life  began  there^  though  he  was  then  fifty-six 
years  of  age.  His  ministrations  were  fascinating^  and  the 
people  came  from  aU  sides  to  hear  him  preach. 

On  a  certain  occasion  a  few  yoting  men^  who  were  ani- 
mated by  a  missionary  spirit^  went  to  him  for  counsel. 
They  had  been  turned  a,WB,j  from  the  missionary  seminary 
as  unfit  for  the  service.  He  declined  to  encourage  them 
in  their  views.  Still  they  came  in  increasing  numbers. 
Finally  he  asked  them^  "What  shall  I  do  with  you? 
Where  shall  I  send  you  7  I  don't  know ;  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you.**  Their  reply  was,  "  Only  pray  with  us ;  that  can 
do  no  harm ;  if  we  can't  go  we  must  even  stay.  But  if  it 
is  Grod's  work,  and  his  holy  will  that  we  go,  he  will  open 
the  door  in  his  time.'* 

Gossner  yielded,  and  instructed  them.  But  their  num- 
ber enlarged  so  rapidly  that  he  was  compelled  to  secure 
teachers  for  them.  Though  he  was  then  at  that  time  of 
life  when  most  men  think  of  bringing  their  labours  to  a 
close,  he  laid  his  plans  as  if  he  were  exempt  from  death 
for  centuries.  He  founded  his  first  mission  when  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  In  1 838  he  sent  out  eleven  missionaries 
to  Australia.  The  following  year  some  were  despatched  to 
India;  since  which  time  this  zealous  servant  of  God  has 
estabUshed  missions  among  the  Germans  in  the  American 
Western  States ;  on  the  islands  of  the  Southern  seas ;  in 
Central  India;  on  Chatham  Island,  near  New  Zealand; 
among  the  wild  Kohls  at  Chota  Nagpore;  on  the  Gold 
Coast ;  and  in  Java,  Macassar,  and  New  Guinea.  He  em- 
ployed no  agencies ;  was  his  own  corresponding  secretary ; 
superintended  the  instruction  of  all  his  missionaries ;  and 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  as  full  of  youthful  feeling 
and  perseverance  as  when  a  student  at  Augsburg.  The 
instructions  he  gave  to  his  missionaries  declare  the  sources 
of  his  own  success.  "  Believe,**  said  he,  "  hope,  love,  pray, 
bum,  waken  the  dead!  Hold  fast  by  prayer.  Wrestle 
like  Jacob  I  Up,  up,  my  brethren  !  The  Lord  is  coming, 
and  to  every  one  he  will  say,  '  Where  hast  thou  left  the 
souls  of  these  heathen  ?  with  the  devil  ?  *  Oh,  swiftly  seek 
these  souls,  and  enter  not  without  them  into  the  presence 
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of  the  Lord."  Gossner'a  beautiful  motto,  foumi  in  hia 
diaiy,  was,  "  Pereat  Adaml  Virat  Jesus  I  " 

The  missioiiary  labours  of  Louia  HarmB,  of  Hermanna- 
burg,  kmgdom  of  Hanover,  demand  the  soriona  attention 
of  every  friend  of  humanity.  The  small  beginning  of  hia 
enterpi-ise,  tbo  unexpected  and  unaolicited  means  placed 
at  his  disposal,  the  zeal  with  which  a  plain  rural  pariub  has 
devoted  itself  to  the  miaaionary  work,  and  the  remarkable 
fruits  attending  every  now  step,  prove  both  the  power  of 
a  sin^''le  heart  when  imbued  with  a  great  thought,  and  the 
ead  truth  that  the  Church  has  hitherto  buried  in  a  napkin 
Bomo  of  the  most  valuable  talents  committed  to  her  keep- 
ing. Harms  laboured  among  hia  own  congregation  until 
every  family  became  earnest  and  active  in  the  service  of 
God.  By  and  by  their  awakened  fervour  craved  new 
aveuues  of  usefulness.  In  1849  twelve  men  presented 
themselves  to  their  pastor  for  the  missionary  work.  TTiis 
was  the  beginning,  and  God  has  so  provided  for  every 
emergency  that  the  entire  enterprise  has  been  favoured 
with  marked  prosperity. 

Miasionai-iea  ha\-ing  been  sent  out  from  time  to  time, — 
all  previously  trained  under  the  careful  superintendence  of 
Harms  himself, — it  was  at  last  suggested  that  a  missionary 
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ferences.  Deriving  its  name  from  the  illustrious  Swedish 
champion  of  Protestantism^  who  died  on  the  victorious  plain 
of  Liltzen^  its  constant  object  has  been  to  continue  what  he 
began.  Its  principal  scene  of  labour  has  been  among  the 
dispersed  Protestants  who  are  Uving  in  abject  poverty  and 
wretchedness  throughout  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The 
Union  seeks  them  out^  brings  them  to  the  lights  and  supplies 
their  necessities.  Then  it  bands  them  into  a  congregation, 
and,  whenever  the  laws  permit,  supplies  them  with  the 
Gospel  and  religious  literature.  It  goes  into  every  open 
door,  contributing  the  renewal  of  religious  vitality  both  by 
forming  new  churches  and  strengthening  feeble  ones.  For 
a  time  it  was  seriously  impeded  by  the  participation  of 
radical  Rationalists :  but  they  having  been  judiciously  sifted 
out,  it  has  since  pursued  a  steady  career  of  usefulness. 

Prelate  Zimmermann  became  superintendent  in  1849, 
since  which  time  its  receipts  have  increased,  and  its  field  of 
operation  widened.  Its  twenty-second  session  was  held  in 
1865,  in  Dresden,  Saxony.  The  receipts  of  the  previous 
year  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
thalers,  which  were  expended  for  the  relief  of  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-three  churches  or  communities.  One  of  the 
late  reports  shows  that  of  the  societies  benefited  by  its 
agency,  one  was  in  Poi-tugal,  two  in  Italy,  one  in  Algiers, 
four  in  the  United  States,  four  in  Switzerland,  sixteen  in 
France,  thirty-four  in  Poland,  fifty- six  in  Hungary,  one 
hundi*ed  and  nine  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Austria,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  other  German  states. 

These  enterprises  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  Every 
one  has  its  own  path  of  duty  and  its  individual  attractions. 
But  the  amount  of  good  efiected,  not  only  by  those  we  have 
mentioned,  but  by  others  which  are  every  year  taking  form, 
is  of  incalculable  influence  upon  indifference  and  Rational- 
ism.  Their  ministry  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  for  they 
are  restoring  what  has  been  nearly  destroyed.  One  night, 
while  John  Huss,  was  awaiting  martyrdom  in  the  dungeon 
at  Constance,  he  dreamed  that  he  had  painted  pictures  of 
Christ  around  the  walls  of  his  little  Bethlehem  oratory  in 
Prague.  By  and  by  he  saw  them  all  erased  by  the  violent 
hands  of  the  angry  pope  and  his  bishops.  While  in  great 
distress  at  his  ill  fortune,  he  dreamed  again.  But  this  time 
there  entered  a  large  number  of  accomplished  artists,  who 
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restored  all  the  pictures  to  more  than  their  original  beauty. 
Then  there  came  a  great  coiicourse  of  people,  who,  having 
surrounded  the  painters,  cried  out :  "  Now  let  the  popes 
and  bishops  come;  they  shall  never  efface  them  more  !" 

The  Gorman  Church  is  now  using  its  artiat-hand  in  repro- 
ducing the  long-erased  images  of  beauty  and  faith.  Every 
believer  within  her  own  fold  and  throughout  Chi-iatendom 
should  unite  in  the  solemn  protest  that  no  bright  colour 
shall  be  erased  again. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  only  country  whose  national  existence  and  independ- 
ence are  due  to  the  Eeformation  is  Holland.  To  be  the 
first  to  break  the  triumphant  power  of  the  Spanish  ai-my 
would  have  been  glory  epough  for  any  ordinary  ambition. 
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rity  wliich^  Id  spite  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  language^  was 
second  only  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  most  renowned  preachers 
of  France  and  Great  Britain. 

After  Holland  had  fallen  a  victim  to  her  political  parti- 
sanship, she  gradually  disappeared  from  public  observa- 
tion. 'Her  greatness  in  the  past  would  have  been  well 
nigh  forgotten  if  Prescott  and  Motley  had  not  recalled  it. 
But  the  judgment  of  the  world  concerning  heir^  in  her  pre- 
sent state^  is  not  more  flattering  than  that  of  the  author 
of  HudibroB,  who^  in  addition  to  venting  liis  spleen  against 
the  people^  employs  his  wit  up9n  the  irrationial  land^  call- 
ing it, 

"  A  country  that  draws  fifty  feet  of  water. 
In  which  men  live  as  in  the  hold  of  nature ; 
And  when  the  sea  does  in  upon  them  break. 
And  drowns  a  province,  does  but  spring  a  leaL" 

But  while  the  political  status  of  Holland  has  been  infe- 
rior and  unobserved  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  her 
important  theological  and  religious  career, — covering  a 
much  longer  period  than  that, — ^is  a  theme  of  deep  interest 
to  every  student  of  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Rationalism  arose  in  Holland  by  means  of  some  agencies 
similar  to  those  which  had  produced  it  in  Germany.  The 
previous  disputes  and  barren  ministrations  of  the  clergy 
made  the  soil  ready  for  any  theological  error  that  migut 
urge  its  claims  with  force.  But  the  repulsive  technicali- 
ties of  Germany  were  not  equally  prevalent  in  Holland, 
and  the  remnants  of  scholasticism  refused  to  affiliate  with  ' 
the  Beformed  much  longer  than  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

But  when  the  synod  of  Dort,  which  held  its  sessions  in 
1618 — 1619,  pronounced  those  dogmas  by  which  the  Ar- 
minians  were  excluded  from  the  Dutch  Church,  it  estab- 
lished a  standard  of  orthodoxy.  In  proportion  as  the 
synod  gained  the  favour  of  the  people,  the  Bible  came  into 
use,  but  more  to  serve  the  cause  oi  polemics  than  of  edifi- 
cation. Hugo  Grotius,  Erasmus,  and  other  exegetical 
writers  who  had  manifested  independence  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  were  regarded  with  great  sus- 
picion and  distrust.  The  door  for  the  entrance  of  scholas- 
ticism was  thrown  wide  open.  To  use  the  language  of  a 
writer  of  that  day,  ''The  doctrines  were  cut  after  the 
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fashions  of  Peter  Lombard,  TLomaa  Aqniiias,  and  Seotus ; 
while  the  power  of  the  word  of  God  was  denied,  and  the 
language  of  Babel  was  heai-d  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem." 
Theologians  made  an  idle  display  of  learning.  Imaginary 
difltinctions,  definitions,  and  divisions  became  tho  food  of 
the  youth  in  schools  of  eveiy  grade,  and  of  tho  congrega- 
tions in  all  the  churches.  The  books  which  have  come 
down  to  ua  from  that  period  are  weapons  against  Atheism, 
Deism,  Socinianism,  and  eveiy  other  heresy  that  had 
arisen  during  the  history  of  Christianity.  Whether  light 
was  created  on  the  first  day  ;  whether  it  was  an  attribute 
or  a  substance;  whether  Adam,  after  tho  form.ition  of 
Eve,  was  a  rib  tho  worse ;  whether  the  knowledge  of  the 
unconverted  may  be  called  spiritual  knowledge ; — those 
were  some  of  the  topics  of  laboured  sermons.  It  was  an- 
nounced as  a  most  gratifying  result  of  accurate  research 
that  the  soul  of  a  boy  was  created  forty  days  after  concep- 
tion, while  that  of  a  girl  required  eighty. 

There  were  exceptions  to  the  general  sterility  of  the 
pulpit  and  lecture-room,  Alting,  professor  at  Groningenj 
enjoyed  the  sobriquet  of  "  Biblical  Theologian,"  bocaueo 
he  made  tho  Scriptures,  and  not  scholasticism,  the  basis 
of  his  inquiries.     Students  from  foreign  lands  flocked  to 
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Thus  ethics  glided  into  radical  casuistry^  and^  in  this  forln^ 
became  united  with  the  scholastic  theology. 

The  homiletic  literature  of  that  day  indicates  the  unifi- 
cation very  clearly.  Besides  being  a  tirade  against  schism- 
atics of  all  classes^  the  discourse  was  often  a  discussion 
of  grammatical  principles,  accompanied  with  a  description 
of  the  spiritual  condition  of  every  hearer.  After  the  sing- 
ing of  the  hymn  in  the  middle  of  its  delivery,  the  people 
adjusted  themselves  to  hear  the  application  in  which  their 
cases  were  to  be  stated.  There  was  firnt,  an  enumeration 
of  "  heretical  sinners/^  divided  into  numerous  groups ; 
second,  the  "  unconverted/'  separated  into  many  subdivi- 
sions ;  and  third,  the  many  flocks  of  Christians.  It  was  in 
this  part  of  the  sermon  that  the  casuistry  of  the  preacher 
had  full  play,  and  he  who  could  subdivide  his  congrega- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  every  auditor  could  not  mistake 
his  own  proper  position,  received  CTeat  honour  from  his 
brethren.  The  hearer  waited  untu  he  '^  heard  his  name 
called,^'  after  which  he  might  sink  back  i^^n  to  his 
dreams.  Even  to  this  day,  on  leaving  a  Dutch  Church,  it 
is  a  common  question  among  the  separating  members  to 
inquire  of  each  other,  '^  Have  you  heard  the  dominie  call 
your  name  ?  "  They  mean  by  this,  '^  Have  you  heard  the 
pastor  so  describe  people  that  you  could  not  mistake  the 
class  to  which  you  belong  ?  " 

We  have  now  stated  the  two  sources  from  which  many 
of  the  troubles  and  defections  of  the  Church  of  Holland 
have  sprung.  On  the  one  hand  was  dogmatism,  with  its 
endless  distinctions,  begotten  and  fostered  by  Scholasti- 
cism. On  the  other,  practical  mysticism,  cherished  into 
strength  by  a  disgusting  system  of  casuistic  ethics.  The 
reaction  against  those  prevalent  errors  was  BationaliBm. 
They  were  the  domestic  fountains  of  that  species  of  error. 

But  there  were  men  who,  when  they  saw  the  evils  their 
venerated  Church  was  suffering,  threw  themselves  into  the 
breach,  and  contended  for  her  deliverance. 

Cocceius,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Scholasticism,  was 
bom  in  Bremen,  in  1603.  He  studied  all  branches  of  the- 
ology ;  but  having  been  instructed  in  Hebrew  by  a  learned 
Babbi  of  Hamburg,  he  applied  himself  especially  to  the 
Scripture  languages.  In  1629  he  visited  the  Dutch  Urn- 
versity  of  Franeker,  and  wrote  tracts  on  the  Talmnd^  witk 
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extracts  tliPrDfrom  in  Germnn.  He  also  composed  Greek 
vcraea  with  preat  ability.  Returning  the  same  year  to 
Bremen,  he  there  became  Professor  of  Sacred  Philology. 
In  1636  he  was  called  to  Franeker,  to  take  the  Hebrew 
first,  and  afterward  the  Greek  chair.  Still  later  he  taught 
theology.  His  oregetical  works,  being  far  in  advance  of 
any  whit'h  had  appeared  at  that  time,  acquired  great  re- 
nown for  their  author.  In  1649  he  was  invited  by  the 
Curators  of  the  University  of  Leydon  to  take  charge  of  the 
department  of  theology  in  that  seat  of  learning.  Hia  long- 
cherished  antipathy  to  Scholasticism  was  weU  known,  but 
ho  pursued  hia  course  in  quiet  until  1658,  when  he  was 
daringly  assailed. 

Having  developed  hia  opinion  that  the  Sabhnth  had  not 
been  instituted  in  Paradiee,  but  in  the  desert,  and  was  not 
therefore  binding  upon  Christians,  Cocceius  was  buffeted 
by  a  host  of  writings,  in  which  he  was  charged  with  every 
imaginable  species  of  scepticism.  The  literature  of  the 
Coceeian  conti-oversy  abounds  in  as  violent  and  harsh  ex- 
pressions as  have  disgraced  theological  history  at  any  time. 
Yet  Cocceius  was  not  without  ardent  disciples  and  friends, 
who  knew  as  well  how  to  give  as  to  receive  severe  thrusts. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  the   discussion,  we 
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under  tlie  Gospel.  The  institutions  under  the  first  econo- 
my were  symbolical  of  the  second;  and  these  again  of  the 
third.  Everything  was  a  shadow  of  some  higher  and  future 
good.  Forgiveness  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  That 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  ir<ip€(ris  preparing  the  way  for 
the  complete  4^€<ris  of  the  New. 

There  was  one  point  of  agreement  between  Cocceius 
and  Descartes  :  their  common  aim  of  emancipation  from 
Scholasticism.  But  the  former  strove  by  revelation,  the 
latter  by  philosophy,  to  secure  the  result.  It  has  been 
charged  that  Descartes  influenced  Cocceius,  since  the 
school  of  that  philosopher  was  growing  into  power  at  the 
very  period  of  the  Cocceian  tendencies.  But  the  charge 
is  groundless.  Descartes  stood  on  the  ground  of  reason 
alone,  while  Cocceius  planted  himself  upon  the  Scriptures. 
Thus  there  was  a  world-wide  difierence  between  the  two 
men  at  the  very  starting-point  of  their  systems ;  a  dif- 
ference which  becomes  more  apparent  at  every  additional 
step  in  the  study  of  their  sentiments. 

If  Cocceiuswas  opposed  when  hearrayed  the  Bible  against 
Scholasticism,  Descartes  might  be  expected  to  meet  with 
increased  resistance  when  he  used  only  the  weapon  of 
philosophy.  "Aristotle,'*  said  the  theological  world  of 
Holland,  "  was  a  heathen,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  afterward 
became  soundly  converted  to  Catholicism.  In  due  time  he 
was  transformed  into  a  most  exemplary  Protestant.  Yet 
this  Descartes  is  a  downright  Jesuit,  and  a  very  demon  let 
loose  from  the  infernal  world.  His  whole  system  com- 
mences with  doubt  and  is  pervaded  by  it.  How  danger- 
ous then  to  our  orthodoxy  is  the  attack  of  this  Catholic 
Arminian  I  If  his  assumption  concerning  scepticism  be 
correct  our  whole  theology  becomes  overturned ;  for  then 
the  elect  would  have  ground  for  doubting  their  own  sal- 
vation, which  would  be  opposed  to  the  infallible  doctrine 
of  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  And  to  crown  the 
scene  of  this  Descartes*  audacity,  he  holds  that  the  earth 
and  not  the  sun  turns  round,  which,  as  good  father  Brakel 
says,  'is  a  sure  sign  that  the  man's  head  is  turned.'*' 

Voetius  was  the  leader  of  the  forces  against  the  pre- 
tentious philosophy.  A  book,  issued  anonymously  by  a 
friend   of  Spinoza,   applying  a  little  more   logic  to   the 

Cartesian  idea  of  substance,  caused  him  to  obtain  addi- 
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tional  ground.  For  the  new  scbool  wliich  lie  was  com- 
batiag  already  reated  under  the  imputation  of  Crypto- 
Atheism.  The  hand  of  the  government  interfered,  and 
Cartesianism  appearod  to  be  extinguished.  But  it  had  ita 
secret  admirers,  eapecially  in  the  academies  of  Northern 
France,  where  its  adherents  occupied  almoBt  every  chair 
of  instruction,  Ita  last  representative  was  Buard  Andala, 
1701,  at  whose  death  Kowton  and  Leibnita  came  into 
power. 

The  place  assigned  to  reason  by  Coccoiaa  led  hie  foes  to 
accuse  him  of  Cartesianism.  He  made  the  intellect  the 
interpreter  of  Scripture  in  this  sense;  that,  since  the 
words  of  the  Bible  are  capable  of  many  meanings,  reason 
must  decide  which  are  proper  and  which  improper,  and 
not  be  forgetful  to  derive  as  much  thought  as  possible  from 
the  sacred  test ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the  Scripture  ia  so  rich 
that  an  able  expositor  will  bring  more  than  one  sense  out 
of  it."  He  aimed  to  find  Christ  and  his  Church  in  each 
biblical  book ;  but  he  interpreted  every  atatemont  tu 
allegorical,  typical,  or  prophetical,  Beason  as  applied  by 
him,  became  a  light  to  expose  many  sides  of  truth  which 
had  never  been  perceived  by  the  reigning  dogmatism. 
The    result  of  his    labours  waa  the   overthrow,    iu  many 
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it 


We  Kaye  caught  up  the  last  voices  and  words  of  our 
ancestors^  those  Fathers  of  whom  we  are  now  glad  to  call 
ourselves  the  echo/'  * 

The  Cocceians  studied  the  original  tezt^  and  took  leave 
to  differ  often  from  the  authority  of  the  translators.  Their 
opponents  attached  great  value  to  the  translation^  and 
sometimes  called  it  ^^  inspired."  The  former  delayed  not 
to  appropriate  the  fruits  of  the  latest  researches  in  science 
and  criticism^  in  certain  cases  laying  aside  fragments  of 
the  text  in  favour  of  the  suggestions  of  the  most  recent 
editions  of  Cocceius.  To  the  Yoetians  this  conduct  wai 
not  much  better  than  atheism.  They  hurled  all  the  curses 
and  plagues  of  the  Bible  against  eveiy  one  who  whispered 
that  there  could  be  a  mistake  in  the  transcription  of  8 
word  or  even  of  a  Hebrew  vowel-point.  The  Cocceiaa 
brought  all  his  questions  into  the  pulpit^  where  he  preached 
them  in  a  manner  more  adapted  to  addle  the  heads  of  his 
hearers  than  to  edify  their  hearts.  Hebrew  grammars 
were  published  for  the  laity.  Even  women, — among  whom 
was  Anna  Maria  Schurmann,  the  adherent  and  friend  of 
Voetius, — were  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original 
tongues.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  take  part  in  the  angry 
disputes  of  theologians.  The  Cocceians  ran  wild  with 
their  principles  of  fanciful  interpretation.  Every  prophecy 
was,  m  their  view,  a  treasury  of  allegorical  facts  yet  to 
come  to  pass,  and  to  be  heartily  endorsed.  The  Yoetians 
prided  themselves  on  their  literalism,  and  named  Hngo 
Grotius  as  their  master.  Yet  they  held  that  they  never 
could  swallow  his  abominable  Arminianism. 

The  history  of  hermeneutics  in  all  times  shows  that 
there  is  but  one  step  from  the  literal  to  the  allegorical. 
So  with  the  Yoetians.  They  indicated  a  disposition  to 
yield,  and  at  length  became  more  fanciful  and  allegorical 
than  their  adversaries  had  been.  They  sought  the  interior 
sense  of  the  text,  but  would  be  limited  by  no  rules.  They 
spiritualized  the  entire  contents  of  the  Bible.  He  who 
could  dmw  most  profit  and  instruction  from  a  word  was 
the  best  teacher,  for  a  scribe  must  bring  forth  from  his 
''  heart "  both  new  things  and  old.  Not  reason,  nor  logic, 
but  experience  and  feeling  must  explain  every  word  of 

•  Ovenusten. 
IS* 
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I  Ood.  Tlie  Bible  literollj  became  all  things  to  all  men. 
I  The  "inner  light"  was  its  gxEiat  interpreter.  Many  people 
1  despised  scientific  students  of  the  truths  of  revelation, 
I  calling  thorn  "  slaves  of  the  letter," — a  term  which, 
I  singulai'ly  enough,  ia  still  in  common  use  among  the  an- 
I  edncatod  members  of  the  Chunjh  of  Holland.  The  Bible, 
I  taken  in  ita  real  character,  was  banished,  and  an  artificial 
I  volume  placed  in  its  stead.  Practical  mysticism  was  now 
I  fairly  inaugurated.  Even  conventicles  spread  throughout 
I  the  country,  and  ignorant  men  who  knew  how  "  to  speak 
I  to  the  hearts  of  the  i>eople "  were  infinitely  preferred  to 
I  any  educated  minister. 

The  strife  ran  very  high.  While  there  was  an  assimila- 
I  tion  of  the  Vootians  to  the  Cocceians  in  the  application  of 
I  the  allegorical  principle  of  interpretation,  there  was  a 
I  moral  retrogression  of  the  latter  which  greatly  reduced 
I  their  strength.  This  arose  from  the  defective  views  of 
I  Cocceius  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabhath.  His  disciples 
I  carried  his  unfurtunate  opinion  far  enough  to  gain  the 
I  favour  of  the  worldly  and  immoral  classes.  The  freest 
I  customs  and  gayest  fashions  were  imported  from  Prance, 
I  and  Cocceiun  ministers  made  it  their  boast  that  they  de- 
signed to  keep  up  with  the  times.  More  spiritual  adherents 
ted  bv  the  growing  imnietv.     Koelman.  a 
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true  to  their  traditional  hospitality,  received  them  with  open 
arms.  The  guests  returned  their  welcome  by  diffusing  new 
spiritual  life  through  the  hospitable  country.  The  Coc- 
ceians  laid  off  their  worldly  habits.  Days  of  fasting  and 
prayer  were  appointed  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, while  an  increasing  love  for  the  Church,  as  be- 
queathed by  the  fathers,  was  overspreading  the  land.  The 
attachment  to  what  was  old  and  time-honoured  became  a 
glowing  enthusiasm.  Sharp  distinctions  between  parties 
disappeared.  Men  who  had  formerly  been  violently  arrayed 
against  each  other  now  expressed  a  disposition  to  unite  in 
one  common  effort  to  restore  the  Church  to  her  former 
purity.  Brokel,  Imytegeld,  Groenewegen,  Lampe,  and 
V  itringa,  representing  different  and  opposing  forces,  imited 
in  a  harmonious  effort  to  reform  the  heritage  of  Christ. 
Their  labours  were  fruitful,  for  the  people  greatly  honoured 
them  and  earnestly  followed  their  good  advice.  The  theo- 
logical candidate  had  previously  been  asked  two  questions^ 
which  had  an  important  bearing  upon  his  subsequent  life. 
One  was,  "  Do  you  fear  God  f  "  The  other  was,  ''  To 
what  party  do  you  belong  ?  "  The  latter  inquiry  was  now 
abolished.  In  every  university  the  long-prevalent  parti- 
sanship subsided.  But  under  the  improved  state  of  reli- 
fion,  a  Voetian  was  invariably  placed  in  the  chair  of 
ogmatic  theology,  a  Cocceian  in  that  of  exegesis,  and  a 
follower  of  Lampe  in  charge  of  practical  theology.  The 
pulpits  were  likewise  supplied  with  an  equal  number  of 
ministers  from  the  ruling  parties. 

After  1738  the  religious  progress  of  the  Church  of  Hol- 
land became  more  tardy.  Attention  to  spiritual  life  de- 
creased, while  more  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  theological  training.  The  department  receiving 
greatest  favour  was  the  linguistic  study  of  the  sacred  text. 
Professor  Schultens  was  the  first  to  apply  himself  to  the 
Hebrew  cognate  languages,  especially  to  the  Arabic.  The 
critical  works  of  Mm  and  of  Bengel  found  their  way,  in 
1707  and  1734,  into  the  Dutch  universities.  John  Alberti, 
inaugurated  professor  at  Ley  den  in  1 740,  made  the  Arabic 
his  special  branch,  and  in  five  years'  time  that  study  be- 
came so  popular  that  Valkenaer  found  it  necessary  to  warn 
young  men  against  yielding  too  freely  to  its  fascinations. 
The  direction  of  theological  taste  to  another  department 
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of  inquiry  increased  tho  indiffbrence  to  party  di8tinction3, 
I  Henceforth  tho  torma  Voetian  and  Cocceian  became  more 
1  imfrequent  and  unimportant. 

I  TTiE!  theological  tendency  toward  the  stady  of  the  lan- 
I  g^f^gca  of  the  Bible  had  the  single  unfortunate  result  of 
I  increasing  that  puerile  literalism  which  had  appeared  in 
I  only  sporadic  forma  during  several  preceding  centuries.  It 
1  was  the  clement  antagoniatio  to  the  allegorical  and  spirit- 
I  Dal  interpretation  of  the  text. 

Petor  Abrcat,  tho  Dutch  Emcati,  taught  in  Groningen 
n  1773,  His  work  ou  Sacred  Criticism  aa  the  best  Sqfe' 
I  guard  of  Theology,  Bhowed  tho  value  he  attached  to  a 
I  thorough  grammatical  and  historical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
I  turea.  His  labours  were  in  harmony  with  the  long-stand- 
I  ing  literal  interpretation  of  the  text,  though  ho  would 
I  elucidate  Bcientifieally  what  had  previously  been  treated 
I  mystically.  Even  before  the  Reformation,  tho  Dutch 
I  theologians  were  preeminently  textual  in  tlieir  habits  of 
I  study,  and  in  subsequent  times,  they  built  up  their  aya- 

tematic  and  polemical  theology  by  the  stress  laid  upon  tho 

"  words  "  of  tho  inspired  volume. 
Nowhere  was  the  proverb  "  Eveiy  heretic  has  his  letter"* 
'   yet  so  true   as  in  Holland.      The  old 
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shops  reeclioed  tlie  words  ^  homoausian*  and  '  fiomoiausian,' 
might  be  applied  to  the  period  of  which  we  speak. 
Even  now^  there  exists  in  Holland  a  remarkable  popular 
acquaintance  with  theology.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  a  cler- 
gyman, "  fishermen  who  could  pass  examination  for  licen* 
tiate's  orders  at  one  of  your  Ainerican  schools^  and  beat 
the  best  of  the  candidates  in  the  handy  use  of  texts  and 
definitions/'*  The  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in 
the  United  States  are  still  familiar  with  Brokel;  while,  if 
you  ask  any  Hollander  what  he  thinks  of  John  k  Marck's 
Marrow  of  Divinity,  he  will  probably  indicate  very  soon 
that  he  has  committed  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  memory. 
Francken's  Kernel  of  Divinity  is  equally  well-known  to 
the  masses,  for  he  belonged  to  the  Voetian  party.  He  waa 
eminently  practical  and  ascetical.  He  was  not  without  a  vein 
of  mysticism,  as  may  be  inferred  by  the  title  of  one  of  his 
works  :  '^  Earnest  Request  of  the  Bridegroom  Jems  Christ 
to  the  Church  of  Laodicea  to  celebrate  the  Royal  Marriags 
Feast  icith  Him/' 

During  the  entire  period,  dating  back  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  there  was  an  under-current  of  Rationalism,  which, 
though  sometimes  daring  to  make  its  appearance,  observed 
in  general  the  strictest  secrecy.  Cartesianism  made  it 
bolder  for  a  time,  and  in  party  struggles  it  ventured  to 
take  sides.  But  the  keen  eye  which  the  Church  ever 
turned  toward  heresy  made  it  timid.  Yet  it  was  a  power 
which  was  only  waiting  for  a  strong  ally  in  order  to  mak« 
open  war  upon  the  institutions  which  tie  heroes  of  Hol- 
laud  had  wrested  from  Phillip  II.  of  Spain. 

Balthazer  Bekker, ''  a  man  who  feared  neither  man  nor 
devil,''  was  the  first  Rationalist  in  the  Dutch  Church.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Descartes,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  natural 
science,  particularly  of  astronomy.  He  published  a  work 
on  Comets,  in  which  he  combated  the  old  notions,  pre- 
valent among  his  countrymen,  that  a  comet  was  always  the 
precursor  of  heresies  and  all  manner  of  evils,  and  that  it 
should  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  general  call  to  prayer 

•  Extract  from  a  letter  of  Eev.  P.  J.  Hoedemaker,  dated  September, 
1864.  The  correspondence  of  this  accomplished  scholar,  who  nas  been 
some  time  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Utrecht  and  in  intimate 
relations  with  the  best  minds  of  Holland,  has  been  invidnable  to  ua  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Chapters  on  Datch  Theology. 
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and  fiiating.     Baylo,  of  Eottcnlnin,  a  reputed  atheist,  kar- 

I  monized  with  Bekker,  Bekker  separated  between  the 
Sphere  of  reasoa  and  that  of  rehgion,  \Vhenever  they 
meet  each  other  it  should  bo  as  friends  and  co-workers. 
Eeligion  has  greater  dignity,  but  that  gives  it  no  right  to 
disregard  the  authority  of  reason.  When  the  Scriptures 
speak  in  an  unnatural  way  of  natural  things,  it  is  high  time 
for  the  operation  of  reason.  This  idea  led  to  the  accom- 
modation-theory, which,  apphed  to  the  doctrine  of  spirits  in 
hia  book  The  IVorWjBejojVcAerf  (1691),  resulted  in  Bokker'a 
esc  om  muni  cation.  His  Cartesianism,  which  had  taught 
him  to  distinguish  ho  rigidly  between  the  two  "substancea," 
matter  and  spirit,  as  to  deny  all  action  of  the  one  upon  the 
other,  led  him  to  assert  that  spirits,  whether  good  or  bad, 
have  no  influence  upon  the  bodies  of  men.  The  Jews 
ascribed  all  exertion  of  power  to  angels,  thi'ough  whom  God 
worked  mediately.     Jesua  adapted  himself  to  these  ideas 

I   of  his  times. 

BtUkcr  loved  to  trace  all  spirit-stories  to  some  plausible 

I  origin,  and  then  to  hold  them  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
masaes.  To  give  substantial  proof  of  his  disbelief  in  all 
spiritual  influence,  he  passed  many  nights  in  grave-yards, 

I   on  which  occasions    he  manifested  a    sacrilegious  hardi- 
,  which,  besides  making  him  the  wonder  of  hia  time. 
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Professor  Boellj  of  Franeker  University,  started  from 
tlie  Cocceian  principle  of  freedom  of  thought.  In  his  in- 
augural address,  he  announced  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
Scriptures  cannot  be  interpreted  in  any  safe  way  except 
by  the  dictates  of  reason ;  that  reason  is  the  grand  instru- 
ment by  which  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  all  truth ;  and 
that  it  is  the  great  authority  for  the  determination  of  all 
theoretical  and  practical  religion.  This  author  is  best 
known  to  theologians  by  his  ideas  on  the  sonship  of  Christ. 
He  held  that  Christ  could  not  be  a  son,  for  then  there 
would  be  a  time  when  he  came  into  being  from  nonentity. 
The  term  ^^  son  ^^  could  not  signify  unity  of  essence  with 
the  Father.  '^Brother"  would  be  a  more  correct  word. 
The  only  sense  in  which  Christ  could  be  son  was  as  the 
divine  ambassador.  These  assumptions  brought  upon 
Boell  the  charge  that  he  was  a  Socinian  and  an  Arminian. 
His  principal  opponent  wasVitringa. 

nationalistic  tendencies  increased  in  both  number  and 
force  in  proportion  as  the  Church  decreased  in  the  zeal 
which  it  had  possessed  at  the  close  of  the  Cocceian  and 
Voetian  controversy  by  virtue  of  the  immigration  of  the 
exiled  Huguenots  of  France. 

Van  Os,  of  Zwolle,  attacked  the  accepted  covenantal 
theory,  and  the  doctrine  of  immediate  imputation.  The 
latter  was  a  mere  scholastic  opinion,  not  accepted  among 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  yet  maintamed  by  the 
people  as  a  requisite  of  orthodoxy.  Having  gone  thus 
far.  Van  Os  proceeded  to  deny  a  form  of  infralapsarianism, 
which  was  termed  ^'justification  from  eternity .^^  Many 
prominent  but  bigoted  minds,  having  long  entertained 
these  ultra  ideas  he  was  endeavouring  to  refute,  and  some 
having  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  their  introduction  into  a 
revised  edition  of  the  confession  of  faith.  Van  Os  was 
censured  for  heresy.  But  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
preach  the  Protestant  doctrine  that  every  one  had  the 
right  to  test  the  Church-creed  by  the  word  of  Grod.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  people  this  course  amounted  to  a  total  re- 
nunciation of  the  creed,  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed. 
Another  dispute,  which  created  attention  and  attracted 
the  suspicion  of  the  watchful  Church,  was  on  toleration. 
All  who  dared  to  defend  even  the  word,  were  stigmatized 
as  unpardonable  heretics,  for  Voltaire  had  just  written  in 
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s  favour.  Pastor  De  Cock  placed  himself  in  danger  of 
excommunication  because  he  was  so  raali  as  to  advocate  it. 
Ho  waa  only  rescued  by  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment,   and    by  luckily   publishing  that  ho  distingciahed 

I  between  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  tolemtion. 

There  were  controversies  concerning  minor  points  of 
doctrine,  but  amid  them  all,  it  was  very  perceptible  that 
there  was  a  well-organized  disposition  to  break  through 
the  stringent  rules  of  order,  and  escape  from  the  control 
of  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Church.  But  whoever 
doparted  n.  hair's  breadth  from  the  doctrinal  system  laid 
down  in  the  confession  of  faith  was  charged  with  scepti- 
cism. Van  der  Marck's  employment  of  a  single  term  cost 
him  his  professorship.  But  he  was  afterward  restored, 
and  died  in  1800,     Kleman  wrote  a  book,  in  1774,  on  the 

1  Coimrclion  betu-een  Qrace  and  Duty,  in  which  he  held  that 
3  right  use  of  those  intellectual  and  spiritual  gii'ts  which 
God  has  imparted  to  us  is  the  condition  of  his  further 
blessings.  He  was  compelled  to  retract  his  heresy.  Ton 
Broek,  of  Rotterdam,  considered  only  the  death  of  Christ 
expiatory,  while  his  colleagues  wished  the  same  to  be  said 
act  of  his   life.     Because  that  rash  theologian 

I  ventured  to  use  the  word  "  world,"  in  John  iii.  16,  in  its 
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throne  afforded  an  opportunity  for  tlie  importation  of 
English  Deism.  Nowhere  on  the  Continent  was  that  sys- 
tem of  scepticism  so  extensively  propagated  as  among  the 
Dutch.  The  Deists  took  particular  pains  to  visit  Holland^ 
and  were  never  prouder  than  when  told  that  their  works 
were  read  by  their  friends  across  the  North  Sea.  On  the 
other  hand^  Holland  supplied  England  with  the  best  edi- 
tions of  thd  classics  then  published  in  Europe^  some  of 
which  are  still  unsurpassed  specimens  of  typography. 

The  works  of  Hobbes  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  1668, 
his  De  Cive  having  been  issued  as  early  as  1647.  Locke's 
Epistle  on  Toleration  was  translated  into  Dutch  in  1689, 
while  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  was  rendered 
not  only  into  that  language,  but  also  into  the  French. 
Collins  and  Chubb  were  read  scarcely  less  by  the  Hollander 
than  by  the  Englishman.  Locke  spent  seven  years  in  Hol- 
land, and  Toland  studied  two  years  in  Leyden.  Shaftes- 
bury resided  among  the  Dutch  during  the  year  1691,  and 
made  a  second  visit  in  1699.  The  adversaries  of  the 
Deists  enjoyed  the  same  privilege,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
improve  it.  Burnet  became  a  great  favourite  in  Holland. 
Lardnor,  who  spent  three  years  there,  was  well  known  to 
the  reading  circles,  for  his  works  were  translated  into  their 
tongue.  Lyttleton,  Clarke,  Sherlock,  and  Bentley  received 
no  less  favour.  Leland  enjoyed  a  cordial  introauction  by 
the  pen  of  Professor  Bonnet,  while  Tillotson  had  his  read- 
ers and  admirers  among  even  the  boatmen  in  the  sluggish 
canals  of  Leyden,  Eotterdam,  and  Amsterdam.  But  the 
Deists  of  England  gained  more  favour  in  Holland  than 
their  opponents  were  able  to  acquire.  The  former  were 
bold,  while  the  latter  were  timid  and  compromising.  Con- 
sequently a  brood  of  domestic  Deists  sprarig  up,  who  bor- 
rowed all  their  capital  from  their  English  fathers.  Patot, 
a  follower  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  referred  to  Christ 
by  asking,  ''What  do  we  trouble  ourselves  about  the  words 
of  a  carpenter  ?"  He  wrote  his  Fahle  of  the  Bees,  to  ridicule 
the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and  resurrection. 

But  as  English  Deism  was  reinforced  by  the  atheism  of 
France  before  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  either,  so  did 
the  same  copartnership  take  place  in  reference  to  Holland. 

The  works  of  the  French  sceptics  were  as  copiously 
distributed  in  Holland  as  at  home.     Many  of  them  were 
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lod  hy  Dutch  publishing  houses,    Dea  Sandes published 
I  his  RefecHom  on   Great  Men,  in  Amsterdam;  Toussaint's 
1  Morak  gained  tho  honour  of  more  than  one  edition  in  the 
same  city ;  and  De  Prades,  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  iSorbonne  on  nccount  of  the  thesis  by  which  he  tried 
to   gain  his  baccalaureate,  published  his  Defense  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1753.     It  was  in  this  work  that  he  compared 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  to  those  of  ^sculapiua.     Hase  eaya 
that  it  was  in  Holland,  and  not  in  London,  that  the  Systeme 
de  la  Nature  first  camo  to  light.     Bonsseau's  Emile,  which 
had  bcon  burned  by  the  sheriffs  in  France,  had  the  largest 
liberty  afforded    it   beyond  the    northern    frontier.     The 
Dutch  would  not  be  sated  with  Volney  until  they  had  pub- 
I  lished  and  read  three  editions  of  his  works. 

Voltaire  was  very  popular  throughout  the  country.  A 
number  of  periodicals  arose,  having  the  avowed  object  of 
dieseminatijig  the  views  of  himself  and  his  friends  wher- 
ever the  Dutch  language  was  spoken.  La  Mettric,  driven 
from  FrancB,  here  found  a  home.  Voltaire  barely  escaped 
the  Bastille  by  fleeing  thither,  though  when  he  left  the 
land  which  had  given  him  shelter,  he  bade  it  the  graceful 
farewell :  "  Adieu,  canals,  ducks,  and  common  people  !  I 
have  seen  nothing  among  you  that  ia  worth  a  fig !  "     But 
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tastes^  modes  of  thought^  and  conyersation.  The  etiquette 
of  the  Parisians  was  domesticated  among  their  northern 
imitators.  The  works  published  in  Holland  were  mere  re- 
productions from  the  French,  and  many  of  them  were  writ- 
ton  in  that  language.  The  simplicity,  truthfuhiess,  and 
attachment  to  old  forms,  which  had  so  long  existed,  gave 
place  to  a  general  spirit  of  innovation.  The  reverential 
and  determined  spirit  that  had  enabled  their  forefathers  to 
gain  their  independence  was  no  longer  apparent  in  the 
children.  Liberal  to  a  fault,  Holland  was  now  paying  the 
penalty  of  her  excessive  hospitality.  Sensuality  and  super- 
ficial epicureanism  were  at  once  the  taste  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  of  the  young  minds  of  the  country, 
t  When  the  peoplo  of  Holland  began  to  awaken  to  their 
condition,  they  were  seized  with  a  spirit  akin  to  despair. 
The  coldness  of  the  Church  amid  all  the  attempts  to  de- 
stroy the  basis  of  her  faith  appeared  as  the  chill  of  death. 
When  the  learned  societies  offered  a  prize  in  1804  for  the 
best  work  on  The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Religiom  Apathy ^  they 
could  not  find  one  to  crown  with  their  medal.  Holland, 
finding  herself  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  quick  step  of 
French  recklessness  and  irreligion,  bethought  herself  of 
finding  refuge  in  Grallic  politics.  "  Our  people,^'  says  Brons- 
veld,  "  then  became  a  second  hand  on  the  OToat  dial  of  the 
French  nation."  Old  men  are  now  living  who  have  not  for- 
gotten those  days  when  all  distinctions  vanished,  when  the 
only  name  heard  was  ^^burgher,'*  and  when  the  sceptical  and 
daring  favourites  of  the  people  obtained  seats  in  the  national 
assembly.  Religion  was  driven  from  the  elementary 
schools  and  also  firom  the  universities.  The  chairs  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology  were  united,  for  it  was  enjoined  that 
no  doctrine  should  be  taught  in  future  but  natural  theo- 
logy and  ethics.     The  Sabbath  was  abolished. 

Then  came  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  He  presented  his 
pleay  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  returned  his  thanks 
by  draining  the  country  of  its  treasures.  It  was  only  when 
the  people  fdt  the  physical  sting  of  his  wars,  and  saw  the 
indescribable  moral  dearth  pervading  their  country,  that 
they  resolved  to  go  back  to  the  old  paths  and  the  good 
way,  and  to  abandon  all  deference  to  French  examples. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  great  jubilee  of  1863,  which  com- 
memorated deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  France,  there  was 
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I  heard  tliroughout  Holland  but  one  note  of  jo^ :  "  Tlianks 
I  be  unto  the  Lord  who  hath  dehvered  the  nation  from  the 
I  ruin  which  it  had  prepared  for  itseli^  and  into  which  infi- 
I  dolity  had  thruBt  it  1 " 


CHAPTER  XVL 


I  HOLLAND  COKTroOED:  TES  NEW  TQEOLOOtCAL  SCHOOLS,  AND 
THE  GREAT  COKTEOVERST  NOW  PENDIMO  BVCWXEtT  OBTHODOIT 
AMD    RATIONALISM. 

The  restoration  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  waa 
the  coin.ni  en  cement  of  the  new  era  in  the  religion  and  poli- 
tica  of  Europe.  Wherever  the  French  bayonet  had  won 
territory  to  the  sceptre  of  Napoleon,  it  opened  a  new  and 
unobstructed  way  for  the  propagation  of  the  scepticism 
taught  by  the  foUowers  of  Voltaire.  Bat  the  same  blow  that 
repulsed  the  armies  of  France  prodaced  an  equally  disastrous 
effect  upon  her  infidelity.     A  sincere  desire  began  to  ani- 
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freedom.  Then  came  iihe  notorious  Pastoral  Declaratiop^ 
established  by  the  Synod  of  the  Hague  in  1816^  which  no 
longer  required  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  an  unquali- 
fied subscription  to  the  ancient  Confessions.  Their  ad- 
herence to  them  was  to  be  '^  in  so  far  as  *^  these  formularies 
of  faith  agree  with  the  word  of  God,  not  '^  because ''  they 
thus  agree.  That  little  change — quatenus  substituted  for 
quia — cast  off  all  restrictions  from  the  future  preaching  of 
the  Dutch  clergy.  The  orthodox  preachers  became  very 
indignant  at  the  official  measure,  and  a  bitter  theological 
controversy  arose. 

Previous  to  this  outbreak,  a  rupture  had  occurred  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  new  hyiqps,  ordered  by  the  Synod 
of  North  Holland  in  1796.  When  presented  for  approval 
in  1807,  they  were  violently  rejected  by  the  orthodox,  who 
held  that  the  version  of  Psalms  which  they  had  been  sing- 
ing many  years  was  all  that  was  needed.  Besides,  there 
was  a  perceptible  Rationalism  in  many  of  the  new  hy^ins. 
They  were  foreign  to  the  Dutch  heart.     Such  an  one  as 

"  Yonder  will  I  praise  the  Friend, 
Who  here  has  shown  me  truth/* 

• 

was  not  likely  to  elicit  a  response  from  those  who  desired 
an  improved  religious  spirit.  To  fill  up  the  cup  of  their 
misfortunes,  the  use  of  the  hymns  was  made  obligatory. 
But  they  hoped  that  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  came 
back,  he  would  restore  the  venerated  Psalms.  Yet  on  his 
return  he  not  only  issued  an  official  recognition  of  the  new 
Hymn-Book,  but  expressed  his  warm  approval  of  it.  The 
congregation  had  no  choice  left  but  to  refuse  to  sing  alto- 
gether, or  to  use  but  one  and  the  same  hymn  from  one 
Sabbath  to  another. 

The  Revival  and  the  Secession.  There  was  an  under- 
current of  deep  religious  feeling  among  the  masses  which 
was  uilsupported  by  theological  education.  The  lectures 
in  the  universities  were  similar  to  those  delivered  by  the 
old  school  of  German  Supernaturalists.  The  prevalent 
orthodoxy  was  moderate  and  equivocal  at  best.  Not  much 
hope  of  awakening  could  be  derived  from  it.  The  Bible 
was  held  to  be  the  supreme  authority ;  the  historical 
character  of  its  accounts  was  confessed;  and  the  infalli- 
bility of  its  communications  was  maintained.     MiracleSj 
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Bnd  prophetical  and  ftpostolical  inspiration,  wore  accepted. 
But  there  was  a  neglect  of  the  nature  of  this  authoritj, 
together  with  a  manifest  indifference  to  the  pammount 
value  of  all  the  great  doctrinal  possessions  of  the  Church. 
There  was  no  scientific  defence  of  the  pillars  of  faith,  and 
no  attempt  to  discuss  tho  tnio  ground  of  miracles,  and 
their  inherent  accordance  with  divine  laws.  Christian 
philosophy  was  totally  ignored.  Such  natural  theology  aa 
bad  been  produced  by  tho  school  of  Liebnitz  and  \V6\S, 
and  more  recently  improved  by  the  moral  arguments  of 
Kant,  was  the  chief  object  of  study,  and  had  been  made 
obligatory  since  the  restoration  of  the  Dutch  universitiea 
in  1816.  There  was  a  general  compromise  between  re- 
velation and  the  old  philosophy*  Supematuralism  was 
stagnant,  and  gave  no  promise  of  future  progress. 

While  the  Church  of  Ilolland  was  in  this  deplorable 
condition,  God  raised  up  a  few  men  to  be  the  inatromenta 
of  new  life.  They  were  endowed  with  great  talents,  moral 
heroism,  and  a  steady  purpose  to  elevate  eveiy  depart- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  organization.  Tho  Holy  Spirit  ac- 
companied their  labours.  The  leaders  of  the  group  were 
Bilderdijk,  Da  Costa,  Dr  Capadose,  and  eobsequently 
Groen  Van  Prinsterer. 
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different  cliaracter  of  the  two  indiyidnals.  Beets  thas 
states  their  diversity :  "  Van  der  Pahn  sedate^  moderate, 
gentle,  equanimons,  prudent  almost  to  reserve ;  Bilderdijk 
impulsive  in  the  extreme,  energetic,  capricious,  courage- 
ous even  to  excess.  Van  der  ralm  modest,  loving  and 
revering  his  fellow-men,  not  always  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  influenced  by  the  fear  of  man ;  Bilderdijk  haughty, 
positive,  and  struggling  with  a  sombre  misanthropy.  Van 
der  Palm  pliable,  sometimes  bordering  on  weakness; 
Bilderdijk  steadfast,  not  without  heflrdiness.  In  the  do- 
main of  science.  Van  der  Palm  investigating,  Bilderdijk 
discovering ;  Van  der  Palm  applying,  Bilderdijk  speculat- 
ing; Van  der  Palm  accurate  and  regular,  Bilderdijk 
inconstant,  undertaking  everything  simultaneously,  and 
paradoxical ;  Van  der  Palm  renovating  the  old,  Bilderdijk 
here  pursuing  the  new,  there  obtruding  without  qualifi- 
cation the  old;  Van  der  Palm  pleading  for  his  opinioUj 
Bilderdijk  contending  for  his.^^* 

We  must  here  make  due  allowance  for  Beets's  partiality 
to  his  hero.  Posterity  will  grant  superior  excellence  to 
Bilderdijk  in  spite  of  his  many  foibles.  For  a  year  and  a 
half  Van  der  Palm  had  charge  of  the  Agency  of  Public 
Education,  during  which  brief  period  his  labours  were 
arduous,  and  his  success  commensurate  with  them.  His 
duties  in  that  sphere  terminated  in  1801,  when  he  with- 
drew from  public  participation  in  political  life.'  The  pastor 
of  an  humble  country  church  had  arisen  to  a  professorship 
in  Leyden.  He  then  occupied  a  high  post  of  political  pre- 
ferment, where  he  reorganized  the  educational  interests 
of  his  beloved  country.  He  then  resumed  a  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Leyden,  taking  the  Chair  of  Sacred 
Poetry  and  Eloquence.  After  the  death  of  Ran,  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Oriental  Letters  and  Antiquities  was  conferred 
on  him  anew.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  duties  of  his 
position,  and  was  a  living  embodiment  of  the  instructions 
in  sacred  eloquence  and  criticism  which  he  gave  to  his 
students.  Having  long  contemplated  a  renovated  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible,  he  issued  his  prospectus  in  1817, 
and  in  seven  years  his  colossal  undertaking  was  completed. 
He  used  to  say,  "  I  have  worked  at  it  forty  years,  and  eight 

•  Li/e  of  Van  der  Palm.  p.  17. 
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of  them  like  a  horse."  He  lived  to  3  ripe  old  age,  and  his 
final  condition  was  expressed  by  his  own  words,  nttt>red 
shortly  before  his  death,  after  a  weary  night  of  stmggling 
and  conflict :  "  I  believe  that  that  God  whom  I  have 
preached  in  all  hia  greatness,  wisdom,  power,  and  love, 
will  be  gracious  to  us  sinners  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Jeaus, 
and  that  wo  can  be  saved  only  by  life  in  him."  * 

Van  der  Palm  was  the  greatest  Dutch  orator  of  both  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  He  used  to  say,  "I 
aiu  always  commended  for  my  simplicity, — my  simplicity  I 
But  it  is  not  known  how  much  pains  that  easy  simplicity 
costs  me !  "  He  threw  liis  influence  on  the  side  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity,  and  to  him  must  be  attributed  a  largo 
share  of  the  honour  of  having  inspired  the  young  clergymen 
of  Holland  with  a  deep  love  of  the  old  landmarks  of  faith. 
His  career  as  an  author  extended  from  1784  to  1S31,  dar- 
ing which  time  hia  works  were  nearly  fifty  in  number. 

We  now  return  to  the  group  who  laboured  unitedly, 
persistently,  and  directly  for  a  reyival  of  failh  in  Holland. 

The  leader  was  Bilderdijk.     He  stood  at  the  head  of  tha 

modern  school  of  Dutch  poetry,  and  was  one  of  the  gi'oatest 

poets  over  produced  by  Holland.     His  conceptions  were 

Lvid,  his  style  impassioned,  hia  diction  nneqiiallod  by  a 
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bolieved  in  tlie  miUenniam^  and  saw  in  it  tlie  divine  cheerlul- 
nes8  of  history^  and  the  relief  from  surrounding  evils.  Ha 
is  well  described  by  one  of  his  countrymen  as  "  the  Israelite 
who  raised  himself  above  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles ;  the 
Israelite  who  testifies  against  this  Church;  the  Israelite 
who  announces  the  glory  of  this  Church/'  He  was  a  popu* 
lar  and  spirited  poet^  excelling  even  his  friend  Bilderdijk 
in  the  lyrical  character  of  his  verses.  He  hated  Rational- 
ism in  every  form,  and  resisted  whatever  would  interpose 
any  authority  between  the  conscience  of  man  and  the 
word  of  God.  His  Israelitish  view  made  him  reject  the 
secondary  authority  of  the  confessions  of  faith,  and  did  not 
permit  him  to  attribute  anything  more  than  a  relative 
value  to  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles,  *'  the  Church  before 
the  millennium." 

Groen  Van  Prinsterer  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  re- 
vival had  taken  definite  shape,  but  he  attached  himself  to 
its  interests,  and  contributed  more  than  any  one  else  to  its 
development.  He  is  one  of  those  decided  characters  who 
are  mentioned  by  friends  and  enemies  with  great  anima- 
tion. Studiously  rejecting  the  individuality  taught  him  by 
the  school  of  Yinet,  and  reticent  of  his  personal  opinions, 
he  has  incurred  the  animadversions  of  some  of  his  warmest 
admirers.  Being  a  man  of  continual  literary  and  political 
activity,  he  has  taken  part  in  all  the  important  movements 
of  his  times.  Ho  is  the  Guizot  of  Holland.  Though  ban- 
ished for  a  time  from  his  seat  in  the  States  General  by  the 
Catholics,  Revolutionists,  and  Rationahsts,  he  did  not  in- 
termit his  labours  to  lead  back  the  masses  to  evaogelical 
piety.  His  powerful  influence  has  been  in  favour  of  home 
missions  and  similar  agencies.  He  has  comprehended  the 
revival,  in  all  its  scope,  more  clearly  than  any  one  else* 
He  says  of  it  that  "  it  was  neither  Calvinistio,  nor  Lutheran, 
nor  Mennonite,  but  Christian.  It  did  not  raise  fbr  ita 
standard  the  orthodoxy  of  Dort,  but  the  flag  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  word  of  God.  And  though  it  found  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  admirably  expressed  in  our  symbolical 
books,  appreciated  a  rule  of  education  so  conformable  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  and  the  duty  of  her  ministers  to  the  usurpations  of 
Rationalism,  it  never  thought  of  accepting  and  imposing 

the  absurd  and  literal  yoke  of  formularies  with  an  absurd 
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and  puerile  anxiety.     A  spirit  of  Christian  fraternity  pre- 

I  dominated  over  the  old  desires." 

The  direct  aaaociated  result  of  the  revival  was  the  Re- 
union of  Christian  friends.  It  was  presided  over  by  Groen 
Van  Prinstcrer,  and  held  semi-annual  Bessions  in  Amster- 

I  dam  from  1845  to  1854.  Its  monthly  journal,  The  Union, 
or  Chriilian  Voice»,  was  conducted  by  Pastor  Heldring,  a 
warm-hearted  man,  who  has  made  himself  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  beneficence  by  his  labours  for  home  missione, 
by  his  foundation  of  an  asylum  for  little  neglected  girls, 
and  by  similar  charitable  works. 

Other  pastoral  associations  sprang  up  in  consequence  of 
the  new  life,  but  some  of  them  failed  in  a  few  years  because 
of  the  want  of  a  common  symbol  of  faith.  Groen  Van 
Prinstorcr  hailed  with  joy  every  indication  of  Christian 
unity.  He  hoped  that  by  this  unity  the  Church  might  be 
built  up  in  its  holy  faith.  From  1850  to  1855  he  edited 
The  Netherlander,  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  review.  It 
was  in  this  periodical  that  he  eulogized  the  reviTals  of 
other  countries,  and  ranked  the  leaders  of  them  among 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  history.  The  labours  of  the 
French  and  Swiss  theologians,  MM.  Best,  Malan,  Merle 
d'AubigntJ,  Gaussen,  Grandpierre,  and  Monod  find  in  him 
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preacher  in  the  little  village  of  Ulrum,  he  distingaished 
riimself  for  his  zealous  ministry.  People  came  from  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles  to  hear  his  sermons.  He  soon 
indoctrinated  them  so  thoroughly  that  they  would  no 
longer  permit  their  children  to  be  baptized  by  '*  unbe- 
lievers/^ This  brought  him  immediately  into  conflict  with 
the  rules  of  the  Church.  Two  pamphlets  appeared  against 
him,  which  he  answered  in  his  Defence  of  the  True  Reformed 
Doctrine,  and  of  the  True  Reformed ;  or,  the  Sheepcot  of  Christ 
attacked  by  two  Wolves,  Another  pamphlet  appeared  with 
his  approval,  in  which  the  new  hymns  were  called  "  Siren's 
Songs,''  The  result  was  that  he  was  suspended,  and  in 
1835  excommunicated.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  curious  book  entitled,  "  The  so-called  Evangelical 
Hymns,  the  Eyeball  of  the  misguided  and  deceived  Mul- 
titude in  the  Synodical-Reformed  Church  :  Yes,  of  some 
Children  of  God,  in  their  blindness,  and  while  they  have 
become  drunk  by  the  wine  of  their  whoredom,  tested, 
weighed,  and  found  wanting:  Yes,  opposed  to  all  our 
forms  and  doctrines,  and  the  word  of  God ;  by  H.  De  Cockj 
under  the  Cross  because  of  Christ.^' 

The  expulsion  of  De  Cock  attracted  many  new  friends 
to  his  standard.  At  the  close  of  1834,  a  Separation  Act 
was  devised  at  Ulrum,  by  which  all  his  adherents  dissolved 
connection  with  the  Church.  They  were  said  to  number 
eighty  thousand,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  estimate  was 
an  exaggeration.  By  request  of  the  Synod,  the  Separatists 
were  prosecuted  by  the  government,  who  used  as  a  pre- 
text an  article  in  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  forbade  the 
assembly  of  more  than  twenty  persons  for  worship  without 
the  consent  of  the  civil  authorities.  They  were  defended 
by  many  lawyers  of  the  school  of  Bilderdijk.  Foremost 
of  the  number  was  Groen  Van  Prinsterer,  "  the  conscience 
of  the  Legidative  Assembly,  the  right  arm  of  religion  in 
the  State,  and  the  defender  of  the  principle  of  religion  in 
the  school.^'  They  were  assailed  by  mobs,  who  called  them 
the  "  New  Lights." 

The  schism  was  not  a  success.  What  promised  to  be  a 
great  and  honourable  Church,  like  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  with  which  it  now  stands  connected,  carried  with 
it  much  of  the  prejudice  and  bigotry  of  the  land.  It  did 
not  identify  itself  with  scientific  progress,  and  paid  little 
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regard  to  ediicutioQ.  Any  man  of  piety  and  utterance 
coulil  become  a  preaclicr  in  one  of  ita  pulpits.  It  has  at 
prestsnt  a  Seminaiy  at  Kampen,  with  a  small  faculty  of 
three  profossora.  Its  course  of  study  wil!  compare  favour- 
ably with  that  of  any  institution  in  the  United  States. 
The  young  men  of  talent,  who  now  grow  up  in  ita  fold,  are 
prejudiced  against  ita  ultmism,  ana  stand  ready  at  any 
moment  to  unite  with  eorae  new  movement  which  will  com- 
Line  the  piety  of  their  fathers  and  the  scientific  demands  of 
the  present  day.  The  radical  defects  of  its  initial  steps 
were  nftrrow-mindedneaa  and  fanaticism.  The  Separatists 
utterly  ij^ored  the  elements  of  good  in  the  Mother- Church. 
Tliey  could  have  done  infinitely  better  service  by  casting 
all  their  influence  with  Bililerdijk  and  his  followers  in  the 
Chtirehj  instead  of  arraying  thomaelvea  against  it,  and  be- 
coming an  enemy  from  without.  Some  of  the  leaders 
have  organized  colonies,  which  greatly  weakened  the 
power  and  prestige  of  those  who  remained  at  home.  The 
emigrants  came  to  America  and  settled,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  Western  States. 

Thk  GaoNiNOEN  School  Each  of  the  two  tendencies 
prevalent  in  the  Church  of  Holland  had  ita  decided  defects. 
VVliile  one  was    zealous  for    theological    training,  it   was 
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'^Evangelical  Catholic  Theology .**  Conformity  to  God, 
they  say,  has  been  reached  in  Jesns  Christ ;  but  Plato, 
Zoroaster,  and  Confocius  strove  to  attain  to  it.  They 
failed  because  their  task  was  too  great  for  the  means  at 
command.  God  has  fiilfilled  the  desire  of  man,  whom  he 
had  prepared  for  salvation  by  sending  perfection  embodied 
in  Christ.  We  may  not  attach  ourselves  to  any  system  ot 
eflFort  as  absolutely  true  or  good,  nor  condemn  any  as  utteriy 
false.  All  knowledge  and  arts  are  related  to  religion. 
They  refine  man  and  aid  him  in  his  emancipation  from  what- 
ever is  sinful  and  sensual. 

The  correspondence  of  ideas  between  Hofstede  de  Qroot 
and  Pareau  was  so  intimate  that  they  published  a  joint 
work  on  dogmatic  theology,  which  contains  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Gh:x)ningen  School. 
Jesus  Christ  constitutes  the  centre  of  religion.  In  him 
we  see  what  is  God,  what  is  man,  the  relations  of  one  to 
the  other,  and  how  we  can  be  so  delivered  from  sin  and  its 
power  as  to  become  God's  children  by  faith  and  leva  In 
Christ's  death  we  find  love  even  for  sinners,  and  learn  that 
sufiering  is  not  an  evil.  In  his  glorification  we  perceive 
the  aims  and  results  of  suffering.  In  him  is  the  Thean- 
thropos,  not  God  cmd  man,  but  Uod  m  man.  There  is  but 
one  nature  in  Christ,  the  divine-human.  Jesus  being  the 
focal  point  of  the  interests  of  man,  we  must  know,  first, 
what  he  is  outside  of  us,  objectively  ;  second,  how  he  ap* 
pears  within  us,  subjectively.  To  know  Christ  we  need 
the  exegetical  study  of  tiiat  preparation  of  man  for  Christ, 
which  is  furnished  by  the  Old  Testament.  The  New 
Testament  is  the  fulfilment.  The  latter  contains  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus  and  the  conclusions  of  the  Apostles.  The 
writers  of  the  Scriptures  were  not  infallible,  though  they 
did  not  often  err.  Revelation  is  continued  in  the  history 
of  the  ChuK5h,  which  is  the  third  principle  of  development. 
Augustine  stood  higher  and  went  further  than  Paul,  Luther 
than  Augustine.  If  our  development  be  partial  and  im- 
perfect we  must  go  back -and  begin  anew. 

The  Groningen  School  is  distinguished  for  its  ethical 
system.  How  does  Christ  Uve  in  us  ?  This  is  the  question 
it  proposes  to  answer.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the 
nature  of  man,  which  is  divine,  and  his  condition,  which  is 
sinful.     Sin  is  the  point  where  man,  misusing  his  Hberty, 
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I  surrenders  himself  to  his  sensuous  nature,  wliich  is  not 
I  sinful  in  itself,  God  educates  man  by  Jesus  Christ  in 
1  three  ways ;  Jirst,  by  revelation  of  truth ;  necond,  by  mani- 
I  featatiou  of  love  ;  third,  by  education  of  the  Church.  The 
I  high  aim  of  the  Church  is  to  lead  man  to  a  consciousnoaa 
I  of  the  unity  of  his  origin  and  destiny,  and  to  bring  all  to 
I  a  knowledge  and  love  of  Christ,  and  of  God  in  Christ. 
I  Christ  was  educated  before  his  life  on  earth  for  the  work 
I  designed  for  him,  and  he  established  the  Church  by  leaving 
I  his  glory  and  leading  a  life  fall  of  love  and  truth.  His 
I  death  was  tho  highest  manifestation  of  his  love  and  truth, 
I  fur  by  it  he  showed  God  to  man,  and  man  to  himself.  His 
I  resurrection  makes  our  hope  of  eternal  life  a  certainty. 

In  the  Groningen  system  Ihere  is  no  place  for  the  doc- 
I  trino  of  the  Trinity.  The  influence  of  the  sacramenta  la 
I  merely  external,  while  Calvinism  and  the  "bloody-theo- 
I  '"^KT/'  ^"■e  subjects  of  abhorrence.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
I  place  tho  Groningons  beside  the  German  nationalists, 
I  though  the  influence  of  both  haa  been  similar .  The  fomaer 
class,  like  tlie  latter,  have  one  fatal  defect;  they  cosider 
sin  a  mere  inconvenience.  They  hold  that  man  needs  a 
I  Teacher  but  not  a  E«doomer,  since  all  sinners  will  be 
I  eventually  holy  and  happy.     The  Groningen  tendency,  as 
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its  object.  It  did  not  nnite  the  zeal  of  the  fathers  with 
the  science  of  the  present  day.  Though  opposed  to  Ba- 
tionalism^  it  is  more  negative  than  positive^  and  is  less 
distinguished  for  its  doctrines  than  for  its  absence  of  them. 
It  claims  that  the  Church  neither  possesses  nor  needs 
doctrines.  Therefore,  it  destroys  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  various  confessions  and  that  confessional 
Latitudinarianism,  which  is  the  direct  offspring^f  the  de- 
structive principles  of  the  Rationalism  and  Liberalism  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  School  of  Leydbn.  In  no  theological  system  had 
any  satisfaction  been  afforded  to  the  joint  feeling  of  attach- 
ment to  the  old  confessions  and  of  a  desire  to  develope 
them  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
Many  rejected  the  Groningen  school  because  it  depreciated 
the  formularies  of  the  Church,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
value  their  scope  or  to  elaborate  them  for  immediate  use- 
fulness. The  Leyden  school  filled  the  vacancy.  Taking 
its  origin  in  a  disposition  to  establish  a  connection  between 
the  faith  of  the  Beformers  and  our  own,  its  aim  has  been 
to  unite  the  old  traditions  with  the  new  opinions. 

The  father  and  expounder  of  the  School  of  Leyden  is 
Professor  Scholten,  formerly  of  Franeker,  but  now  of 
Leyden.  He  is  well-known  as  the  author  of  historico- 
critical  introductions,  and  of  a  History  of  Philosophy, 
but  his  reputation  has  been  acquired  mainly  by  his  Doc- 
trines of  the  Reformed  Church,  a  work  of  great  cleamesB, 
profound  erudition,  and  romantic  interest.  As  the  reader 
peruses  its  fascinating  pages  he  is  bound  by  a  spell  which 
he  cannot  easily  bre^.  The  remark  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
on  reading  Edwards  On  the  Will,  occurs  to  him  with  pe- 
culiar appositeness,  "There  is  a  fallacy  somewhere,  but 
the  devil  only  can  find  it.'' 

There  is,  according  to  Scholten,  a  distincton  between 
the  principles  and  dogmas  of  a  Church.  The  former  are 
the  norm  and  touchstone  of  the  latter.  The  Beformers 
were  not  always  logical  in  their  reasonings,  and  have  left 
an  unfinished  task  for  the  present  day.  Man  arrives  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  they 
must  not  be  understood  as  containing  the  only  revelation 
from  God ;  He  also  reveals  himself  to  the  world  through 
the  hearts  of  all  believers.     The  Bible  is  the  source  of  the 
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I  original  religion.     There  is  a,  difference  between  tbe  Scrip- 

I  turea  and  the  word  of  God.     The  latter  is  what  God  revels 

I  in  the  human  spirit  concominjif  his  will  and  himself.     The 

I  writing    down    of  the    communication    is  purely  homan; 

I  therefore,  the  Bible  cannot  be  called  a  revelation.     We 

I  know,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  that  God's  word  in 

I  the  Scriptures   is   tmth,     Bnt  Scriptural  authority  mnat 

I  not  be  aeccpted, — a  liberty  which  would  apply  to  a  Jewish 

I  but  not  to  a  Christian  age.     Jeaa3  and  the  apostles  did  not 

rapcl  men  to  accept  truth  by  r  proclamation  of  authority, 

but  by  an  irresistible  moral  power.     Even  in  times  when 

the  liberty  and  individuality  of  faith  have  been  lost  in  the 

Church,  there  were  men  who  did  not  answer  the  question, 

"  Why  do  you  believe  ? "  by  saying,  "  Because  the  Church 

I  has  spoken ;  "  but  by  appealing  to  their  interior  conscious- 

icsa. 

Historical  criticism  mnst  be  called  in,  Scholton  further 
holds,  to  prove  the  certainty  of  the  facts  of  revelation. 
But  the  tmth  of  tho  Christian  religion  cannot  bo  Gstab- 
lished  on  this  plan.  With  Rousseau,  Leasing,  and  others, 
he  opposes  any  attempt  to  make  tho  best  historical  grounds 
I  the  basis  of  a  religious  conviction.  The  tmth  of  Scripture 
'  testified  by  human  nature    itself,  which,  educated    by 
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while  tlie  light  of  his  reason  is  darkened  ?  Assnredl j  he 
may^  for  sin  does  not  belong  to  the  essence^  but  to  the 
condition  of  man.  The  Reformed  theologians  built  on  the 
acknowledgment  that  Religion  has  her  seat  in  the  being  of 
man,  and  sees  in  the  Christian  the  expression  of  the  rea- 
sonable  religion.  The  material  principle  of  the  Reformed 
Church  is  the  doctrine  of  God^s  sovereignty  and  free  grace. 
The  weakness  of  the  Reformation  lay  in  its. inconsistency, 
for  it  substituted  the  authority  of  the  letter  for  that  of  the 
Church. 

Scholten's  abhorrence  of  authority  has  led  him  to  a  de- 
nial of  miracles.  From  this  point  of  view  he  can  fi'oely 
join  hands  with  the  Rationalists.  In  his  latest  work,  the 
Gospel  of  John,  he  takes  occasion  to  retract  the  &vonrable 
opinions  formerly  expressed  concerning  that  portion  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  has  been  fearlessly  assailed  by  Van 
Oosterzee,  La  Saussaye,  Da  Costa,  and  other  leading  theo- 
logians. Unfortunately,  he  exerts  more  influence  over  the 
young  theologians  of  Holland  than  any  other  Dutch  theo- 
logian. He  is  ardently  supported  by  Knenon,  the  exe- 
gete,  his  colleague  at  Leyden ;  and  by  Raaenhoff,  the  ec- 
clesiastical historian.  "We  close  our  estimate  of  Scholten 
with  a  word  on  his  opinions  of  Christianity  in  general.  It 
is  neither  superhuman  nor  supernatural.  It  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  development  of  human  nature  itself,  and,  in 
this  sense,  it  is  natural  and  human  in  the  highest  accepta- 
tion of  those  terms.  It  is  the  mission  of  science  to  put 
man  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  the  divine  volume  pre- 
sented by  Christianity.* 

The  School  op  Empirical-Modern  Theoloot.  The  two 
leading  representatives  of  this  important  branch  of  con- 
temporary  Dutch  theology  are  O^zoomer  and  Pierson. 
The  former,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  left 
the  sphere  of  theological  instruction  for  a  time,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  political  debates  in  order  to  combat  tho 
claims  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party.  He  exerted  little 
influence  during  the  first  years  of  his  professorship  in 
Utrecht,  but  since  his  publication  of  a  manual  of  logic, 
The  Mood  of  Science,  he  has  had  a  large  share  in  founding 

*  An  article  bj  Scholten  on  Modem  Materialism  and  its  Causes^  maj  be 
found  in  the  Progres*  of  Religious  ThouglU  in  the  Protestant  Church  of 
France,    London:  1861,  pp.  10—48. 
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I  t.lie  school  with  which  he  ia  now  identified.  In  this  wort 
I  he  luaiiibiiua  that  observation  is  the  only  means  of  arriving 
I  at  certiiinty,  and  that  everything  which  cannot  be  proved 
I  by  experience  ia  uncertain,  and  has  no  right  within  the 
I  domain  of  science.  This  is  the  central  thought  of  hia 
I  whole  system. 

I'icreon  stands  related  to  Opzoomer  aa  Mansel  docs  to 
I  Sir  William  niiniilton.  The  eon  of  religious  parents,  he 
»  at  first  rigidly  orthodox.  His  early  writings  were 
I  touchingly  bejiutiful  and  attractive,  for  it  was  in  them 
I  that  be  laid  open  his  inner  life.  But  in  hia  later  works  he 
I  a.ssumos  the  air  of  the  censor  and  acoffer.  He  was  long 
I  the  personal  friend  of  La  Sanssaye,  but,  owing  to  doctrinal 
I  differences,  they  have  parted  and  now  pursue  different 
I  paths.  Ho  is  an  orator  of  the  American  type.  His  opin- 
I  ions  are  elaborated  in  hia  two  works,  77ie  Origin  of  f/ie 
1  Modern  Tendenci/,  and  the  Tendency  and  Life.  In  the  latt«r 
I  treatise  we  loam  not  merely  the  personal  riews  of  Pierson, 
I  but  tho  creed  advocated  by  all  the  adherents  of  the  em- 
I  pirical-modcm  theology. 

The  New  Theology,  he  holds,  has  an  indisputable  right 
I  to  assnino  the  epithet  "modem,"  in  distinction  from 
"  liberal."     The  latter  term  ia    bome  by  the  Groniogi 
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All  trae  knowledge^  argues  Pierson^  is  self-knowledge. 
Reality  comes  to  us  in  the  impressions  we  receive  of  it.    I 
see^  I  hear ;  and  whether  there  is  a  reality  outside  corre- 
sponding to  the  impression,  is  a  question  never  asked  by  a 
reasonable  man.     One  who  has  a  fever  oh  a  July  day  com- 
plains of  cold.      The  bystanders  deny  his  right  to  say  it  is 
cold.     Now  do  they  obtain  their  right  from  a  comparison 
of  their  impressions  with  something  objective  ?     No.    His 
knowledge  is  subjective  in  this  sense ;  that  it  arises  fi^m 
sources  which  are  in  him  alone,  while  theirs  is  objective,  be- 
cause they  compare  their  impressions.     Error  is  not  in  the 
impression  but  in  the  explanation.      Man  has  more  than 
sensual  impressions.  We  have  a  faculty  which  brings  us  into 
contact  with  a  spiritual  world.      The  religious  man  is  by 
necessity  an  anthropomorphist.  He  claims  a  personal  God, 
a  Father,  a  Redeemer,  an  Ideal.     We  need  a  sharp  analy- 
sis to  see  the  reflections  of  the  contents  of  our  religious 
feeling.     Our  mind  seeks  a  conception  of  God,  the  basis  of 
which  must  be  the  idea  of  the  Absolute,  Infinito  Being. 
The  Scriptures  must  be  criticised  by  our  reason.   The  first 
three  Gospels,  which  tell  us  what  Christ  said  and  did,  are 
not  authority  for  us.      Their  writers  are  unknown,  in  the 
main,  and  by  no  means  original.     But  exact  criticism  may 
succeed  in  giving  us  a  portrait  of  the  Prophet  of  Galilee. 
He  lived  a  life  according  to  the  spirit,  and  proclaimed  a  re- 
ligion such  as  no  one  before  or  after  him  has  been  able  to 
do.     Is  it  not  enough  that  he  has  glorified  humanity,  and 
made  himself  adored  as  king  of  humanity,  even  with  a 
crown  of  thorns  upon  his  brow  ?     The  hearts  of  men  have 
been  disclosed  to  him,  and  he  has  caused  to  well  up  there- 
from streams  of  love,  which  none  can  turn  aside.      Is  his 
name  not  glorious  when  we  think  that  the  penitence  of  a 
Magdalene,  and  the  sorrow  of  a  Peter,  are  flowers  which 
have  permanently  sprung  up  from  earth  only  after  that 
earth  had  been  drenched  by  his  blood  and  tears  ?    But  the 
Church  has  made  a  mythological  character  of  Christ.     It 
has  contemned  the  real  Jesus  who  stood  in  opposition  to 
authority  and  tradition.      In  his  name  the  Church  has  en- 
throned* and  glorified  this  authority.      It  was  not  from  a 
system  but  from  a  principle  that  he  expected  the  regener- 
ation of  man.     We  have  a  safe  revelation  in  the  world 
about  us.     It  is  God^s  work  in  and  around  ourselves.    Ex- 
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plore  it ;  atuily  yourself  and  man;  bat  do  it  witli  suet  a 
spirit  and  purpose  aa  Christ  posaeased. 

Information  has  just  reached  us,  {July,  18G6,)  by  the 
relipious  journals,  that  Pieraon  haa  resigned  hia  pastornte 
of  the  Walloon  Chopch  of  Botterdam,  He  haa  addressed  a 
Boi-t  of  memoir  to  his  late  pnrishionerB,  ill  which  ho  states 
the  reasons  why  he  took  such  a  step.  He  declarea  that  hia 
opiniuna  upon  religious  matters  would  not  permit  him  any 
longer  to  baptize,  intone  the  Psalms,  pray,  and  fulhl  the 

I  other  duties  of  hia  clerical  office,  without  being  guilty  of  the 
grossest  hypocrisy.  He  now  boldly  raises  the  flag  of  Hu- 
man Philosophy.  At  the  s^mo  time,  he  states  that  thd 
principles  of  this  philosophy  are  wide-spread  in  the  National 
Church,  and  that  they  do  not  prevent  their  adherents  from 

I  acting  in  such  a  way  aa  to  enable  them  to  pass  for  preachora 
of  the  Gospel.  With  a  firm  hand  he  paints  the  position  of 
theae  men,  who,  he  says,  baptize  children  without  attaching 
any  reasonable  signification  to  the  ceremony,  and  who  aub- 

I  scribe  to  the  confession  of  faith  wiiile  they  entertain  doubts 
concerning  the  separate  articles.  All  this,  aays  Pierson,  is 
but  the  maintenance  of  artiSco  and  formaliam.  The  man, 
the  preacher,  who,  to  prevent  the  indignation  of  his  audi- 
toiy,  seeks  a  refuge  in  equivocal  worda  and  in  ceremoniea 
which  his  conscience  condemns  as  superfluous,  will  not. 
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The  opinions  entertained  by  the  defenders  of  the  Ernpi-, 
rical-Modem  Theology  have  few  points  of  qrmpathy  with 
evangelical  Christianity.  They  stand  above  Bationalismj 
but  not  opposed  to  it.  The  system  attempts  a  purification- 
process  of  Christian  Ssdth.  It  does  not  break  with  tradi-* 
tion  and  doctrine^  but  claiming  the  privilege  of  using  its 
own  eyes^  it  rejects  the  authority  of  both.  It  does  not  ad< 
mit  a  supernatural  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  but  looks  with 
suspicion  upon  many  of  the  accounts  contained  therein. 
Taught  by  the  philosophy  of  experience  that  everything 
has  a  natural  source^  even  in  the  world  of  mind^  it  finds  no 
room  for  free  will.  It  cherishes  a  high  regard  for  the  in< 
dividuality  of  man^  and  esteems  it  wrong  to  let  the  par- 
ticular be  lost  in  the  universal.  It  discards  any  system  of 
morals  which  does  not  do  justice  to  this  individuality.  Its 
ethics  are  deterministic^  but  not  fatalistic.  It  holds  that 
the  mysteries  of  orthodoxy  are  mystifications  which  insult 
the  tlunking  man.  It  claims  that  its  doubts  are  not  sin- 
ful^ for  it  says :  ^^  I  have  not  doubted  from  a  wish  to 
doubt.^'  But  it  furnishes  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  it  destroys  by  its  negative  criticism.  This  is  its 
fatal  weakness.  With  its  principle,  ^'no  authority/^  it 
attacks  the  Bible,  and  finds  it  written  neither  by  the  sup- 
posed authors  nor  at  the  alleged  dates.  It  destroys  the 
sanctity  of  that  which  has  become  hallowed  by  our  inner 
experience.  It  takes  away  Christ,  in' all  his  essential  at- 
tributes, from  the  believer. 

The  Ethical- Ikenical  School*  We  have  thus  fax  seen, 
in  the  present  state  of  theology  in  Holland,  few  indications 
of  the  vigorous  progress  of  evangelical  truth.  But  the 
Ethical-lrenical  School,  combining  the  principal  orthodox 
minds,  stands  in  manly  and  prosperous  opposition  to  all 
parties  which  possess  Rationalistic  affinities.  Chantepie 
de  la  Saussaye  and  Professor  Van  Oosterzee  are  its  leaders* 
These  men  difier  on  minor  points,  but,  in  general,  they 
are  harmonious  co-workers  against  scepticism  in  every 
form.  They  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  Dutch  theologians, 
the  former  having  no  superior  as  a  thinker,  and  the  latter 
none  as  an  orator. 

La  Saussaye  is  not  a  popular  writer.  His  style  is 
compact  and  his  arguments  intricate.  He  is  sometimes 
eloquent,  however^  and  a  close  thinker  takes  pleasure  in 
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I  reading  bis  pages.     He  does  not  like  the  term"ortlio- 
I  dosy,"  for  ho  thinks  it  too  loud  a  profession.      He  has 
I  been  charged  with  Hcgolianisni  because  of  some  exprea- 
I  sions  in  his   Commenlary  on  the  Sebretrs.     But    the  alle- 
I  gation  is  false,  for  he  only  applauded  Hegel  and  Schelling 
1  as  thinkers,  without  giving  any  sanction  to  their  opinions. 
I  His  views  are  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  people,  only 
a.  few  being  willing  to  study  hia  weighty  thoughts.     He 
is  thoroughly  irabiiing   hia   congregation   in   fiotterdam 
ivith  his   own  spirit,  and   has  now  many    followers,  who 
are  giving  his  ideas  to  the  public  in  an  attractive  form- 
In  1851  he  had  a  long  and  sorioaa  illness,  after  which  he 
deemed  it   hia   duty  to    limit    himself  no    longer   to    the 
functions  of  the  pastoral  office,  but  to  raise  ma  voice  in 
ecclesiastical  debates.     In  1852  he  took  part  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  society  called  "  Serionsness    and  Peace,"  and 
associated  with  Beets  and  Doedes  in  the   editorship 
of  their  organ  bearing  the   same  name.     The  principle  of 
tho  new  orgauination  consisted  in  the  prominence  given 
to  science  and  its  aei-vice   in  theology,   in  opposition    to 
the  school  of  Bilderdijk.     It  held  that  the  Scriptures  are 
of  divine  authority ;  that  they  are  properly  expressed  in 
the  confessions  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland ;  and 
that  science  must  be  snbsidized  for  their  explanation.* 
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naturalism  under  condemnation,  especially  when  it  is 
opposed  only  in  that  form  in  which  it  appeared  a^st 
the  worn-out  Rationalism  of  the  past  century^  without 
attending  to  its  further  development^  or  taking  the  trouble 
to  add  to  Renan^s  critical  anathema  a  clear  and  intelligible 
exposition  of  his  own  point  of  view.  Benan's  Life  of  Jesus 
shows  us  what  becomes  of  Christianity  when  we  regard 
only  the  ethical-religious  side  of  revelation^  and  not  its 
supernatural  character.  You  can  hope  for  no  victory  as 
long  as  you  know  none  but  a  subjective  ground  of  faithj 
and  do  not  meet  Satan,  coming  as  an  angel  of  light,  with 
a  perspicuous  and  powerful,  '  Thus  it  is  written.^ "  * 

Professor  Van  Oosterzee  was  called  four  years  ago  to 
the  chair  of  Scriptural  Interpretation  in  the  University 
of  Utrecht,  now  the  centre  of  evangelical  theology  in 
Holland.  He  had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Rotterdam^ 
and  his  new  appointment,  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
King  and  his  ministers,  was  a  great  triumph  of  the 
orthodox  party.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself 
by  his  Life  of  Christ  and  Christologt/,  in  six  volumes,  and 
by  his  exegetical  labours  in  connection  with  Lange^s  Bible 
Work.  But  the  oration  he  delivered  on  his  assumption 
of  office  in  the  University  added  largely  to  his  reputation^ 
and  obliterated  any  doubt  which  may  have  existed  con- 
cerning his  firm  attachment  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 
Bearing  the  title,  The  Scepticism  which  is  anxiously  to  be 
avoided  by  the  Theologians  of  our  Day,  f  it  discusses  the 
character,  origin,  rights,  fruits,  and  remedy  of  the  infi- 
delity of  the  present  time.  The  cardinal  characteristic  of 
this  scepticism  is,  according  to  Professor  Van  Oosterzee,  a 
denial  of  the  great  revelation  of  grace  and  truth  in  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  of  man,  by  whom  salvation 
is  made  possible  to  us  and  to  all  the  world.  There  are 
three  fountains  of  the  modem  infidelity;  a  scholastic 
dogmatism,  which  has  laid  more  stress  on  the  formularies 

•  This  excellent  view  of  Henan's  work  has  recently  been  republished 
in  the  United  States  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  1865. 
p.  64.  We  regard  this  edition  seriously  defective,  however,  because 
of  the  omission  of  certain  portions  which  apply  specially  to  scholarly 
readers. 

f  Oraiio  de  Scepiicismo,  Hodiemis  TAeoloaii  Caute  Fiiando,  ouam 
habuit  Johannes  Jacobus  Van  Oosterzee  Theoloeis  Doctor ;  RoterouamL 
1863. 
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of  tlie  Clninh  than  on  the  Gospel  itself;  a  wild,  reroln- 
tjuiiary  spirit  in  politics,  not  of  natire  growth,  but  im- 
portL'd  fruin  abroad,  whii-h  only  satisfied  itself  by  the 
overthrow  of  thrones,  l\v  the  transgression  of  all  estab- 
li.^hfd  limits,  and  by  its  declaration  of  the  supreme  rights 
of  reason  and  wilt ;  and  a  false  philosophy,  with  its  unholy 
brood  of  Empiricism,  Idealism,  ilat^rialism.  Rationalism, 
and  Katimilism.  The  scepticism  of  the  present  day 
asserts  rights  to  which  it  has  no  claim  whaterer,  for  it 
holds  that  the  so-called  oivsteries  of  Christianity  hare  no 
divine  basis,  and  that  there  can  be  nothing  supematoral 
in  revclaliiin.  Xeiibcr  can  the  labours  of  the  sceptics 
produce  substantial  and  permanent  good  in  any  depart- 
niout  of  theology.  The  only  way  to  combat  them  is  not 
by  reviewing  the  opinions  of  departed  thinkers  and 
teachers,  so  much  a^  by  going  directly  back  to  the  Bible 
itself,  und  looking  nl  it  with  the  aid  of  every  new  st«p 
in  science.  Such  a  weapon  is  a  sound  system.  It  may 
be  termed  the  Eramirlical-BiblH-nl.  hiafoTic<il-ph\lo9of:bical, 
Jrrtiicitl'pTactiral  /A.tu'o^y.  If  it  be  developed,  all  the  shafts 
of  inlidolity  will  fait  hwiulesa  at  it«  feet. 

Immediately    alter    the    appearance   of   Professor    Van 
0->>icrKie's  i-eply  to    Renan,    La   Saassaye  pablisbed  his 
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with  human  nature,  and  is  so  inseparable  from  it  that 
a  denial  of  it  is  a  rejection  of  all  tliat  is  most  human 
in  man.  The  latter  hold  that  the  supernatural^  since  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  religion,  is  not  necessary  merely 
to  accredit  revelation,  but  to  establish  it. 

While  La  Saussaye  agrees  with  Van  Oosterzee  in 
application  of  the  term  ethical,  he  does  not  hold  with  him 
that  the  "  Thus  it  is  written  '*  is  an  adequate  reply  to  the 
Rationalist.  Neither  will  his  view  of  miracles  harmonize 
with  that  of  the  professor,  or  withVinet  and  De  Pressens^j 
of  whom  he  forcibly  reminds  us  in  many  of  his  opinions. 
The  supematuralistic  theory,  La  Saussaye  contends,  is 
incorrect.  The  Church  has  paid  too  much  attention  to 
the  exterior  features  of  miracles,  but  far  too  little  to  their 
ethical  import,  and  to  the  connection  between  nature  and 
spirit.  Miracles  can  be  defended  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  power  to  work  them  is  still  in  the  Church,  over 
which  Christ  presides  and  to  which  he  communicates  his 
energy.  The  Naturalist  who  opposes  the  pi'esent  power 
of  miracles  can  be  convicted  by  an  appeal  to  his  own 
personality ;  for  he  is  not  merely  nature,  but  also  super- 
natural, free,  spiritual.  He  feels  himself  responsible; 
he  has  a  conscience.  Senan,  in  his  picture  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  places  salvation  on  an  equality  with  deliver- 
ance from  sickness,  and  makes  it  mere  socialism.  If  we 
would  rebuke  the  scepticism  of  the  present  day  we  must 
return  to  first  principles ;  not  to  the  doctrines,  but  to  the 
facts  on  which  they  rest.  Eevelation  presupposes  the 
ideas  of  God,  law,  responsibility,  sin,  and  judgment.  We 
must  recognize  IsraePs  law,  though  national  in  form, 
as  written  on  the  hearts  of  all  men.  When  you  prove 
the  ethical  idea  in  religion  you  show  at  once  its  necessaiy 
factor.  The  life  of  the  Church  is  a  spiritual,  supernatural,  . 
and  therefore  wonderful  life.  It  is  the  great  standing 
miracle  which  proves  the  truth  of  God.  The  first  ana 
all-important  thing  to  be  done  by  us  is  not  to  fight  the 
naturalism  outside  of  us,  but  that  which  is  in  us.  Above 
all,  let  the  Church  feel  and  show  the  power  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  true  method  of  gaining  "  the  world  *'  is  by 
the  awakening  of  the  Church  to  a  consciousness  of  those 
elements  of  truth  in  her  possession.     The  enemy  we  fight 

is  not  men  but  a  spirit, — the  spirit  of  negation,  destruc- 
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I  Hon,  aud  Salan.     Let  us  believe  in  tliat  Saviour  who  makes 
the  soul  at  peace  with  God,  rocoDcilcB  man  to  the  Infinite, 
,iid  leads  and  encouragefi  ns  to  attempt  to  appropriate 
I  by  our  thoughts  thy  nndt-veloped  in  our  souls. 

On  what  theu  depends  the  future  of  the  Church  f     We 
hear  La  Saussayo  describe  in  eloquent  words  the  conditiooa 
I  of  her  success :  "  I  do  not  hosiiate  to  declare,"  he  flays, 
"  that  the  future  of  a  nation  depends  on  a  revival,  jn  the 
I  very  bosom  of  the  Protestant  Church,  of  a  profound  and 
I  enlightened  piety,  of  an  alliance  of  faith  with  science,  an 
I  alliance  which  constituted  the  strength  of  our  illustrioua 
1  wise  men,  and  to  which  we  ought  to  devote  whatever  great- 
I  nesa  there  is  yet  left  ub.     It  is  only  by  the  payment  of  this 
I  price  that  the  Notherland  Church  can  reconquer  that  place 
1  which  she  once  occupied  among  Christian  people.     But 
)  does  not  fill  this  position,  since  we  are  afraid  of 
I  majestic  science,  and  only  employ  our  resources  to  treat  of 
questions  in  detail,  since  the   stream  of  our  piety  runs 
through  a  Harrow  channel,  Mii  fiince  science  only  moveain 
the  direction  of  a  foolish  liberalism,  European  Protestant- 
ism must  suffer  from  the  unhappy  vacancy  that  is  now  left 
I  iu  the  ranks  of  tho  Church  of  the  Netherlands."* 

The  Church  of  Holland  is  now  passing  through  the  most 
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ing  upon  them  as  abnormal^  they  become  discouraged. 
Therefore  they  have  cherished  a  warm  attachment  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ.  It  is  now  a  more 
common  expression  than  ever  before  in  that  country^ 
'^  Christ  cometh!'' 

Next  to  the  philosophical  and  religious  causes  of  the 
present  momentous  crisis^  stands  the  absence  of  popular 
thought  and  of  Christian  work.  There  had  been  a  reliance 
on  the  symbols  without  proper  meditation  upon  them^  or  a 
disposition  to  trace  them  back  to  their  Biblical  fountain. 
Men  believed  what  their  fathers  had  told  them^  or^  as  the 
French  say,  "  Parceque  tout  le  monde  le  dkaif  The  teachers 
of  the  young  thought  in  the  old  routine.  But  the  Bation- 
alistic  theologians  are  driving  every  friend  of  the  Church 
and  every  firm  believer  in  Scripture  to  reason  for  himself^ 
with  the  Bible  for  his  basis ;  and  in  no  country  is  religion 
more  rapidly  Christianizing  science  than  in  Holland.  Young 
theologians  preach  more  earnestly  than  their  predecessors 
had  done  for  a  century.  La  Saussaye  is  an  illustration  of 
how  an  individual  is  influencing  the  tendency  of  the  theo- 
logical mind.  He  has  never  published  a  complete  system^ 
though  his  friends  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  his  Psychology,  It  is  the  man  himself  who  has  done  so 
much  for  emancipating  the  individual,  and  placing  him  upon 
the  immovable  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Very  recently  the  Church  of  Holland  has  applied  herself 
to  earnest,  practical  work.  Her  evangelizing  efforts  will 
now  compare  favourably  with  those  of  French  Protestant- 
ism. In  no  country  have  the  congregations  been  more 
attached  to  the  clergy  than  in  Holland.  But  the  intimacy 
has  diminished  the  development  of  individual  labour  and 
responsibility.  Everything  was  left  to  the  pastor.  Religion 
consisted  in  being  preached  to  and  edified.  Prayer  meet- 
ings and  humanitarian  and  evangelizing  associations  were 
unknown.  But,  of  late,  many  Sunday  Schools  have  been 
organized ;  religious  societies  have  been  established ;  and 
missions  have  attracted  profound  attention. 

The  first  missionary  society  ever  formed  in  Holland  was 
the  Moravian  Mission  to  Zeist,  in  1732.  Sixty-five  years 
elapsed  before  a  second  one  came  into  being.  Not  one  was 
instituted  from  1 797  to  1 851 .  Since  that  date  twelve  foreign 
missionary  organizations  have  been  established,  and  the 
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religious  people  of  the  country  are  devoting  &  large  portion 
of  their  meaus  and  labour  to  thtir  prosecution.  So  great 
is  the  popular  interest  in  misBious  that  an  Evangelical  Na- 
tional MiaaionaryFestival,  held  in  the  open  air  in  July,  1864, 
attracted  manj'  from  the  surrounding  country  t-o  take  part 
in  the  eserciscs.  It  was  a  Christian  Foast  of  Tabernacles. 
The  assembly  met  in  a  large  pine  wood.  Carriages,  horses, 
and  the  rude  vehiclca  of  the  peasantry  lined  all  the  roads 
leading  thither.  The  singing  of  the  old  Dutch  Psalms  could 
bo  heard  at  a  great  distance.  The  assembly,  numbering 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand,  gathered  aroimd  the  pulpits 
erectcMl  in  various  places,  where  returned  missionaries  and 
celebrated  preachers  from  different  cities  were  speaking  on 
topics  adapted  to  the  occasion.  The  scene  was  deeply 
solemn,  and  highly  calculated  to  awaken  and  quicken  tha 
conscience  of  every  hearer. 

Two  Home  Missions  are  contributing  important  service 
to  the  religious  and  physical  improvement  of  the  poor  and 
neglected.  One  ia  the  Society  for  National  Christian  Edn- 
cation,  founded  five  years  ago,  and  now  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  that  tireless  Chnstian  statesman,  Groen  van 
Prinsterer.  Its  centre  is  the  Haguen,  but  it  has  agents 
scattered  throughout  the  country  to  seek  out  any  locality 
ft  school.      It  has  normal  sehoolB  in  Rotter- 
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are  beginniiiff  to  feel  its  permeating  and  purifying  power. 
La  BauBsaye  has  despondingly  said  tliat  "  wliat  the  Church 
of  Holland  is  now  wanting  is  faith  in  itself^  in  the  genius 
which  has  distineuished  it^  in  the  mission  which  is  confided 
to  it^ — faith  in  its  future/'  She  must  have  faith  in  God 
before  she  can  have  faith  in  herself.  The  one  leads  to  the 
other.  God's  strength  is  never  perfected  except  in  weak- 
ness. It  is  from  witibout  that  we  receive  new  power.  The 
disciples  who  met  in  the  upper  room  of  the  temple  were 
visited  by  an  energy  to  which  they  had  been  total  strangers. 
The  Spirit  came  not  from  their  own  hearts,  but  descended 
from  heaven.  Yet  their  hearts  were  immediately  illuminated^ 
and  they  felt  the  force  of  the  promise^  ''  Ye  shall  receive 
power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you.''  Real 
strength  is  not  self-development  alone^  but  reliance  on  that 
Love  and  Power  which,  now,  as  long  ago,  can  save  the 
burning  bush  from  destruction. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
ysance:   rationalism  in  the  pbotestant  chubch — 

THE  critical  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Some  French  clergymen,  who  were  sojourning  in  Berlin 
in  1842,  asked  Neander,  "What  ought  to  be  done  to 
arouse  the  Protestants  of  France  to  thinking  upon  theo- 
logical subjects  ?  "  ^'  Give  yourselves  no  trouble  on  that 
score/*  replied  the  professor ;  '^  TheoloCT  will  yet  have 
its  good  day  among  you.  You  have  in  France  the  soil  in 
which  true  theology  loves  to  germinate  and  grow — ^I  mean 
Christian  life.  This  has  brought  you  your  great  theo- 
logians of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  it 
is  sure  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  nineteenth."  The 
present  century  has  not  yet  run  two-thirds  of  its  course^ 
and  yet  the  prophecy  has  been  literally  fulfilled. 

The  spectacle  presented  to-day  in  France  is  highly  in- 
teresting. The  period  of  indifference  has  already  termin- 
ated.    The  first   step  toward  new  vitality  has  therefore 
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been  taken.  French  theology  is  displaying  an  animattoa 
and  seriousness  which  may  well  excite  the  notice  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  The  great  minds  are  bestowing 
upon  sacred  subjects  an  attention  nowhere  surpassed  in 
vigour  and  acutraess.  Important  religious  qaestions  are 
taking  their  place  beside  political  themes,  and  the  circle 
of  theological  readers  and  thinkers  is  constantly  enlarg- 
ing. EJach  class  is  deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  aJl 
the  now  phases  of  opinion.  Every  man  chooses  his  party, 
cherishes  his  own  convictions,  and  preaches  them  boldly. 
The  traveller  who  may  make  only  a  brief  stay  in  Paris  will 
find  the  representatives  of  all  the  professions  spending  the 
whole  evening  in  the  criticison  of  the  last  books  from  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  of  the  rejoinders  of  their  orthodox  op- 
ponents. Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  state  of  general  religioaa  inqniry  and  earnest- 
ness exists.  It  is  not  difficult  to  interpret  this  quickening 
of  national  thonght  on  theological  questions.  It  meana 
that  Franco  will  have  no  small  share  in  the  decision  of  the 
great  points  at  issue  between  evangelical  believers  and 
their  critical,  destructive  antagonists. 

A  half-centnry  ago  the  Reformed  and  Lnthoran  Churches 
were  sunk  in  sceptical  formalism.  They  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  neither  of  which  possessed  spirit  enough  to 
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worsliip  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason^  a  pastor  and  his  elder 
carried  their  communion  plate  and  the  baptismal  vessels 
to  the  mayor,  to  have  them  melted  down  for  the  nation. 
Improvement  began  about  1820.  There  were  but  three 
Protestant  chapels  in  Paris,  and  the  services  were  dull  and 
unattractive.  To  the  late  Frederic  Monod  belongs  the 
imperishable  honour  of  commencing  the  renovation  by 
means  of  his  little  Sunday  school.  "  Never  will  the  traces 
of  his  labours  be  effaced/'  says  M.  de  Pressens^,  ''  for 
he  it  is  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  furrows  in  the  vast 
field  which  now  we  rejoice  to  see  white  unto  the  harvest.*' 
A  domestic  evangelical  spirit,  embracing  the  most  distant 
provinces,  began  to  be  apparent  in  the  ministrations  of 
the  clergy  and  in  the  popular  attendance  at  the  services. 

A  foreign  agency  also  contributed  to  the  awakening. 
In  1785  a  Wesleyan  mission  was  commenced  in  the  Nor- 
man isle  of  Guernsey,  and  in  the  following  year  Adam 
Clarke  was  sent  to  Jersey.  It  was  designed  to  make  the 
Channel  Islands  the  beginning  of  French  missions.  Wes- 
ley predicted  that  they  would  be  outposts  for  evangelizing 
efforts  all  over  the  Continent.  In  a  short  time  Jean  de 
Quetteville  and  John  Angel  went  over  into  Normandy, 
and  preached  the  Gospel  in  many  villages.  Dr  Coke,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Methodist  missions,  went  with  the 
former  preacher  to  Paris,  where  they  organized  a  short- 
lived mission.  But  the  labours  of  Mahy,  who  had  been 
ordained  by  Coke,  were  very  successful.  Large  numbers 
came  to  his  ministry,  and  many  were  converted  through 
his  instrumentality.  When  peace  was  declared  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  three  men,  Toase,  Robarts,  and  Frank- 
land,  sailed  for  Normandy.  In  1817  Charles  Cook  joined 
them.  He  went  from  town  to  town,  stirring  up  the  slug- 
gish conscience  of  French  Protestantism.  He  terminated 
his  arduous  toils  in  1858,  leaving  behind  him  a  French 
branch  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  embraces  one 
himdred  and  fifty-two  houses  of  worship,  one  hundred 
ministers,  lay  and  clerical,  and  fifteen  hundred  members. 
Merle  d'Aubign^  has  said  of  Dr  Cook  that  "the  work 
which  John  Wesley  did  in  Great  Britain  Charles  Cook 
has  done,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  on  the  Continent/' 
His  death  was  lamented  by  all  the  leaders  of  French  Pro- 
testantism.    Professor  G.  De  F^ce,  of  Montauban,  has 
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afEmicd  that,  of  tte  instruments  of  the  French  awnlten- 
iug,  "  Dr  Chariea  Cook  was  not  the  least  influential,"* 

The  new  religions  interest  arising  from  the  native  and 
imported  infiuoncea  was  so  fatal  to  the  prevalent  acepticism 
that  Voltaire  and  his  school  have  now  but  few  adherents. 
Scpptics  of  France  consider  that  type  effete,  and  unworthy 
of  their  support.  "  The  present  disciples  of  Voltaire,"  saya 
Pastor  Fisch,  "  are  compelled  to  deny  his  language  if  they 
would  remain  true  to  the  spirit  of  tbeir  master.  For,  to 
deride  Jesus  Christ  would  manifest  an  inexcusable  want  of 
respectability." 

But  infidelity  has  only  changed  its  position.  Descartes, 
the  apostle  of  Hationaham  in  France,  had  taught  that  God 
was  only  a  God-Idea,  or  human  thought  continuing  itself 
in  divine  thought  and  in  infinity.  He  would  make  no 
greater  admission  than  that  God  had  put  the  world  in 
motion.  Tbe  principles  of  Descartes,  clustering  around 
this  opinion,  have  never  lost  their  hold  upon  the  French 
mind,  and  are  now  influencing  it  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Cartesianism  gained  new  power  by  the  agency  of  tho 
Eclectic  School,  whose  champions  were  Royer-Collard, 
Maine  de  Biran,  Cousin,  and  Jouffroy.  Their  great 
achievement  waa  the  unification  of  the  philosophical 
Byatems  of  Germany  and  Scotland.    But  the  Kclectics  are 
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Its  representatives  are  Judaism^  Mohammedanism,  and 
Christianity.  Catholicism  is  better  suited  than  any  other 
form  of  religion  to  the  perfect  development  of  human  society. 
The  Christian  world  is  now  in  the  transitory  stage  of 
metaphysics^  which,  by  and  by,  will  lead  to  the  golden  age 
of  Positivism.  This  is  the  absolate  religion,  or  the  wor- 
ship of  humanity,  which  needs  no  God  or  revelation. 

While  Comte  has  so  deeply  impressed  the  thinking 
circles  of  France  that  his  opinions  are  still  perceptible  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Liberty  rarty,  another  great  agent  has 
been  operating  upon  the  young,  uneducated,  and  labouring 
classes.  We  refer  to  the  light  French  novel,  or  ^mVfe^on 
literature.  Such  writers  as  Sue,  George  Sand,  and  DumaSj 
father  and  son,  have  pubhshed  many  volumes  which  were 
issued  in  cheap  style,  and  afterward  scattered  profusely 
over  the  land.  These  works  have  been  extensively  readj 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  A  recent  traveller  has 
averred  that  he  found  many  persons  perusing  them  in  the 
reading-rooms  of  Athens.  Bat  the  public  mind  sometimes 
needs  a  path  by  which  it  can  effect  a  transition  from  a 
sceptical  to  an  evangelical  condition.  May  it  not  be  that, 
as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  the  minds  of  the  masses  have^ 
by  this  agency,  been  deflected  to  such  an  extent  from  the 
infidelity  of  Encyclopsedism  that  popular  evangelical  liter- 
ature will  now  find  a  readier  entrance  than  it  could  other- 
wise have  effected  ?  If  a  taste  for  reading  be  once  created, 
it  may  be  won,  under  judicious  management  and  by  the 
aid  of  God^s  Spirit,  to  a  purer  cause  than  that  which  first 
excited  it.  The  tendency  of  the  works  in  question  is  in- 
disputably pernicious,  but,  if  we  may  think  they  will  serve 
as  a  medium  of  passage  for  the  French  masses  to  the  read- 
ing and  adoption  of  tiie  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  let  us 
not  be  too  slow  to  accept  the  consolation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  agencies  which  have  been  operat- 
ing upon  the  French  mind.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  present  theological  movements,  and  to 
show  in  what  relations  the  Rationalistic  and  evangeliclEd 
thinkers  stand  to  each  other. 

The  Critical  School  of  Theology  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  greatest  foe  of  orthodoxy  in  France.  The  English 
Rationalists  exhibit  but  little  scholarly  depths  having  bor- 
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rowed  their  principal  thoughts  from  Germany.  TheDntch 
are  too  epecuUtive  to  be  suecessful  nt  present,  and  the 
Geromns  have  already  gro\vn  weary  of  tlieir  long  warfare. 
But  the  Fi-ench  Sehool,  claiming  snch  writers  as  Sfherer, 
Colani,  Pecaut,  R^ville,  Reuss,  Uoquerel,  and  Renan,  is  not 
to  bo  disregarded,  nor  are  its  arguments  to  be  mot  with 
iudiffcronce.  It  is,  however,  most  gratifying  to  state  tliat 
those  ardent  friends  of  the  Gospel  wLo  resist  tho  attacks  of 
this  school  manifest  a  zeal,  learning,  and  skiU,  quite  equftl 
to  their  ill-armed  opponents. 

By  virtue  of  that  principle  of  centralization  which  has 
long  been  in  force  in  France,  the  Critical  School  of  ITieo- 
logy  makes  Paris  the  chief  seat  of  its  inflnence.  Availing 
itcelf  of  the  advantage  of  the  press,  it  now  publishes  an 
organ  adapted  to  every  class  of  readers.*  The  members 
of  the  Critical  School  aro  connected  with  the  Protestant 
Church,  yet  they  claim  to  teach  whatever  views  ibey  may 
see  proper  to  entertain.  They  profess  deep  attachment  to 
the  Church,  and  in  thoir  joumals  advise  every  one  to  unite 
himself  with  the  fold  of  Christ.  If  the  Reformed  Church, 
in  which  the  most  of  tho  Kationalists  arc  found,  were  not 
liound  to  the  State  by  the  Concordat  and  Budget  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  be  divided.  One  branch  would  be 
tho  Reformed  Church  of  Franco,  founded  in  1659,  with  u 
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to  all  common  symbols^  and  to  all  profession  of  faith  is  a 
duty.  The  Union  was  immediately  opposed.  Among 
other  indications  of  the  ill- favour  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived was  a  Remonstrance^  signed  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  laymen  of  Paris.  Their  language  in  defence 
of  the  Bible  as  authority  for  faith  was  unequivocal.  "  We 
do  not  believe/'  they  said,  "  that  righteousness  is  indif- 
ference; nor  do  we  believe  that  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  Church 
without  a  doctrine,  a  religious  doctrine,  which  unites  be- 
hevers  and  forms  the  bond  of  the  Church.'' 

The  opinions  of  the  French  Critical  School  of  The- 
ology, at  which  the  Bemonstrance  was  aimed,  may  be 
briefly  stated. 

No  system  is  adopted.  It  professes  none,  and  studiously 
avoids  the  embarrassment  consequent  upon  any  obligation. 
Colani  says,  "  We  do  not  present  to  our  readers  any  fixed 
system;  we  have  none;  we  are  ashing  for  one  conscientiously, 
patiently;  with  all  our  contemporaries,  we  are  in  the  Inidst 
of  an  epoch  of  transition.  We  call  around  us  those  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  forms  of  an  antiquated  system  of 
dogma,  and  fully  admitting  salvation  by  Christ  alone,  de- 
sire to  labour  in  raising  the  new  edifice  which  is  to  be  built 
on  the  solid  basis  of  Uim  who  is  at  once  the  Son  of  man 
and  the  Son  of  God.  .  .  .  Not  a  school,  not  a  system, 
but  a  tendency  is  that  which  we  represent.  The  'device 
on  our  banner  is  'The  True  Development  of  Christian 
Thought.' "  *  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
what  this  leader  is  so  modest  as  to  call  only  a  ''tendency.'^ 
It  claims  to  have  the  right  of  jadgment  concerning  aU  the 
truths  of  the  Bible ;  holds  that  the  Rochelle  Confession  is  a 
very  good  monument  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  but  should 
not  now  be  imposed;  that  the  Bible  has  no  more  authority 
than  the  books  of  Plato  or  Aristotle ;  that  each  man  has  a 
revelation  in  himself,  free  from  the  imperfections  of  the 
Mosaic  and  Christian  revelations ;  that  science,  criticism, 
and  examination  open  the  only  path  to  truth;  that  miracles 
should  be  discarded ;  that  Protestantism  has  lost  sight  of 
its  mission ;  and  that  a  second  Boformation,  embodied  in 
the  Church  of  the  Future,  is  needed  to  complete  the  first.f 

•  Progress  of  Religious  Thought  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  France^ 
pp.  8,  9. 
t  VEglite  Re/brmee  de  France  et  la  Thiologie  Nauvelle,  pp.  5—7. 
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An  acknowledged  leader  of  the  liberal  party  has  mac 
some  statements  which  more  nearly  approach  the  enuncij 
tion  of  a  system  than  we  have  been  able  to  find  in  U 
other  authority  of  French  Rationalism. 

M.  R<!ville  says,  "  The  modem  Protestant  theology  [Rj 
tionalism]  aspirea  not  to  deny  tho  doctrines  of  the  Refom 
ation  absolutely,  but  to  preserve  the  truth  that  is  in  thei 
by  filtering  them  through  a  medium  more  conformed  to  oi 
science  and  our  reason.  The  dogmas  of  original  sin,  tl 
Trinity,  tho  incarnation,  justification  by  faith,  future  n 
wards,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writings,  ma 
een'e  as  examples.  On  tho  first  of  these  dogmas,  renoum 
ing  the  idea  of  an  original  perfection,  tho  reality  of  whic 
is  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  nil  our  historical  analogie 
modem  theology  would  insist  on  the  evil  influence  whic 
determines  to  evil  an  individual  plunged  in  society  whei 
sin  reigns,  on  tho  nocessary  passage  from  a  state  of  inn< 
conce  to  a  state  of  moral  consciousness  and  struggle,  a 
the  fall  which  man  endures  when  he  sinka  from  his  high* 
nature  to  his  lower,  and  renonncoa  God's  will  to  sei-ve  t 
own.  As  to  tho  Trinity,  avoiding  the  scholastic  and  coi 
tradictory  tritheism  of  the  old  creeds,  intent  on  vigorous! 
presen'ing  God's  essential  unity,  and  at  the  same  time  h. 
conacioua  or  personal  life,  this  theology  attaches  itself  t 
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QoA,  and  in  his  own  destination  for  good^  as  evidenced  by 
Christ  in  his  life  and  in  his  death. 

'*  The  eternity  of  future  sufferings  gives  place  to  an  idea 
more  in  conformity  with  sound  philosophji  and  the  revela- 
tion of  infinite  love,  according  to  which,  pain  resulting  from 
sin  can  have  for  its  object  only  the  amelioration  of  the  sinner, 
and  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  spiritual  truth  that  heaven 
and  hell  are  much  less  different  places  than  different  states 
of  the  soul.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  that  doraia 
the  truth  of  which  consisted  in  the  scriptural  value  oi  the 
Biblical  books,  as  giving  a  sure  basis  for  faith,  as  supply- 
ing aliment  to  piety,  and  elevating  the  heart,  more  and 
more  loses  its  miraculous  character  to  approach  analogous 
phenomena  drawn  from  religions  in  general,  or  from  other 
fields  where  the  mind  of  man  reveals  itself  as  inspired. 
The  change  of  views,  however,  does  not  take  from  the 
Bible  its  character  as  a  truly  divine  book;  still  does  it  re- 
main in  religion  the  Book  of  Books/'  * 

It  is  unsafe  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  any  member  of 
this  school  as  an  absolute  standard  of  the  theological  posi- 
tion of  all  the  rest.  There  is  a  wide  .diversity  of  opinion 
among  them,  as  any  one  will  perceive  who  has  attempted 
the  comparison.  But  after  examining  the  individual 
opinions  of  some  of  these  men,  it  will  not  bo  difficult  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  their  intellectual  position  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  most  laborious  of  the  number  is  Edmond 
Scherer,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Geneva.  His  first  point  of  departure  fix>m  orthodoxy 
was  on  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible.  He 
became  absorbed  in  Oerman  Rationalistic  criticism,  and 
adopted  its  leading  principles.  His  sceptical  views  caused 
such  offence,  that  he  was  led  to  resign  his  position,  when 
he  soon  commenced  the  publication  of  his  views  in  the  new 
Itevue  de  Thtologie  at  Strasburg.  He  has  subsequently 
kept  aloof  from  all  participation  in  the  State  Church,  and 
confined  himself  mostly  to  writing  essays.  Some  of  them 
have  recently  been  collected  into  a  volume,  entitled  Jlfta- 
eellaniea  of  Religums  Criticism.^ 

*  Trogreu  ofReligunu  Tkoughi  in  the  Protestani  Ciurek  ofFfWuee^  pp. 
89,  90. 

t  Proaresi  of  Reliffiinu  Tkoughi  m  the  Protestani  Church  of  Prance. 
Biegrapheal  Notieee,  pp.  ill.  It. 
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Proteataotiam,  according  to  Scliorer,  has  a  right  to  fi 
inquiry.  Once  give  it  the  Bible  as  authority,  and  yi 
di-iro  it  "back  to  Catholicism.  ITiis  is  what  has  alrea 
been  done  by  Protostants,  whose  reiigion  bus  number 
its  (laya.  Authority  has  been  its  ruin,  and  now  it  has  : 
liberty.  The  Evangelista  contradict  each  other  in  ma; 
iustancea.  The  Apostles  failed  to  quote  the  Old  Test 
ment  correctly.  Their  gross  errors  are  sufficient  of  thei 
solves  to  overthrow  all  the  claims  of  Scripture  to  authc 
ily.  It  ia  not  certain  that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  authenti 
tliiit  the  discourses  of  Jesus  are  correctly  reported;  th 
Jesus  taught  his  consubstantiality  with  tiie  Father ;  th 
tho  Divinity  of  Christ  involves  his  omniscience;-  th 
Christ  bad  any  intention  to  decide  questions  of  criticif 
and  canonicity;  that  he  believed  in  the  inspiration  oft 
Old  Testament ;  that  he  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  t 
Canticles  and  Ecclesiast^s ;  or  that,  if  he  sanctioned  t 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  ho  did  the  same  thii 
concerning  the  New. 

The  New  Testament,  says  Scherer,  is  full  of  errata., 
contiiins  different  records  of  the  same  facts.     Take  as  i 
example  the  conversion  of  Saul,  of  which  there  are  thr 
Recounts  in  the  Acts.     The  discourses  of  Christ  are  d 
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Hopes  and  expectations  not  in  accordance  with  external 
events.  What  right  have  we^  therefore^  to  accept  as  infal- 
lible that  in  which  we  find  such  an  admixture  of  error  ? 
It  is  the  duty  of  religious  science  to  reconcile  revelation 
with  the  growing  requirements  of  human  thought^  and  to 
smooth  over  the  transition  from  the  dogma  of  the  past  to 
that  of  the  future.  Dogmatic  exegesis  does  this  by  separ- 
ating the  substance  from  the  form^  faith  from  formulas^ 
and  by  distinguishing  and  pointing  out  the  religious  ele- 
ment under  the  temporary  expression  which  reveals  it. 

What  then  is  the  Bible  which  Scherer's  exegesis  pre- 
sents to  us  ?  Faith  in  it  rests  on  two  bases ;  fir%t^  the 
inspiration  and  canon  of  Scripture ;  and  secofid,  the  sub- 
jects or  organs  of  inspiration.  The  first  is  untenable  and 
false^  for  the  stand-point  of  authority  has  already  spoiled 
everything  in  our  theology.  Authority  determines  before- 
hand what  we  must  believe,  whereas  reason  alone  should 
perform  that  office.  There  is  a  communicated  revelation 
to  our  own  minds  which  should  claim  the  high  office  of 
authority.  The  Bible,  in  an  objective  sense,  is  a  divine 
book,  because  it  contains  the  remembrance  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world. 
Judaism  and  Christianity  are  there  in  their  completeness. 
The  Bible  is,  therefore,  more  than  a  book ;  it  presents  us 
with  the  Uving  personality  of  those  who  founded  Christ's 
Kingdom  on  earth.  Inspiration,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  not  confined  to  them,  for  it  is  immanent 
wherever  there  is  intelligence.  The  spirit  of  the  Bible  is 
the  eternal  spirit  of  God :  but  it  is  the  same  spirit  which 
has  inspired  all  good  men  in  past  Scriptural  periods, — the 
Augustines,  St  Bernards,  Amdts,  and  Yinets.  It  is  a 
falsehood  of  theology  against  faith  to  deny  these  men  the 
same  kind  of  inspiration  which  we  find  in  the  Scriptures. 
Biblical  inspiration  differs  in  different  writers.  They  wrote 
from  diverse  stand-points.  The  chroniclers  of  Scripture 
told  all  they  knew,  but  not  much  could  be  expected  of 
them.  Who  would  dare  to  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
books  of  Samuel,  Buth,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  ? 

But  let  us  hear  what  Scherer  says  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  No  evangelical  facts  should  be  taken  as  points  of 
departure  in  testing  Christianity.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
Christ's  miracles  as  being  designed  for  manifestatioiis  of 
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hia  Divinity.  Ctmceding" them  to  b©  prodigies,  they  are 
far  beluw  those  of  Moaea  nad  Elijah.  ChriBt  did  not  work 
miracles  in  attestation  of  his  power.  He  perfcmned  them 
in  connection  mth  his  own  words  or  expressions  of  other 
persons.  When  he  gave  miraculoua  power  to  his  disciples, 
ha  situply  did  it  as  a  means  of  bene&cence.  Miracles,  in 
their  true  sense,  are  opposed  to  both  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  notions  of  them.  Those  of  Christ  are  not  the 
attestation  and  recommendation  of  his  ministry ;  they 
arf  acts  of  that  ministry ;  acts  which  have  not  their 
value  exterior  to  themselves ;  whose  value  is  not  in  their 
argumentative  character,  but  in  their  own  intrinsic  natore. 
They  constitnto  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel,  but  nothing 
more,  Christ's  cures  are  not  solely  the  symbols,  they  ara 
the  counterpart  of  the  spiritual  redemption  bi-ought  by 
him  unto  the  world.  ITie  authenticity  of  miracles  is  another 
question,  and  belongs  altogetherto  exegesis.*  Taking  the 
Scripture  narrative  as  a  whole,  we  greatly  err  in  attaching 
any  authority  to  it.  Mohammed  and  the  false  propbtiW 
should  be  placed  aide  by  side  with  Moses  and  Jeaus  Christ ; 
for  tho  religion  of  Christ  is  a  purely  human  one,  like  that) 
of  Buddlia  and  the  Arabian  prophet.  The  Mosaic  account 
of  creation  is  evidently  absurd;  for  man  was   at  first  a 
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Bical  man.  He  communicated  his  q)iTit-— not  tlia  Holy 
Spirit — ^to  the  prophets.  Bizt  that  was  exterior  action. 
The  sacred  volame  is  the  historic  witness  of  revelation, 
and  is  merelj  a  relative  necessitj.  The  Church  has  ex- 
isted before  tiie  Scriptures^  and  could  still  live  if  they  were 
extinguished.* 

M.  Colani  is  prominent  both  as  preacher  and  writer.  A 
pastor  of  Strasbur^  being  sick^  he  was  urged  to  supply  the 
pulpit  for  a  few  Sabbaths.  Thou^  he  accepted  with 
gpreat  reluctance,  he  was  successful  in  pleasing  the  congre- 
gation. He  was  chosen  permanent  pastor^  and  has  con- 
tinued the  functions  of  lus  office^  together  with  the  chief 
editorship  of  the  Itevue  de  Theologie,  His  opinions  are  to 
be  found  in  that  periodical^  and  in  several  successAi) 
volumes  of  sermons.  He  professes  to  be  neither  satisfied 
with  Rationalism  in  its  destructive  sense,  nor  with  ortho- 
doxy. He  is  confessedly  one  of  the  champions  of  the  Cri-^ 
tical  School.  Scepticism,  he  contends,  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. We  are  authorized  to  doubt ;  our  opinions  are  fal- 
lible ;  we  must  be  prepared  to  change  them  whenever  we 
think  we  can  find  better  ones.  The  Bible  is  intended  to- 
reveal  to  us  a  life,  not  a  dogma.  We  find  in  it  no  efibrt  to 
describe  dogmas ;  no  theological  criticisms ;  no  system  of 
morality.t  Religious  inspiration  is  nothing  but  an  extra- 
ordinary  kindling  of  the  divine  spirit  inherent  in  human 
nature.  The  Scripture  writers  are  imperfect  and  limited 
by  their  own  intelligence.  The  only  way  to^reconcile  re- 
ligion and  science  is  by  history.  We  must  stiniy  man  not 
as  an  individual  or  nation,  but  as  to  his  human  nature.  By 
doing  this  we  will  not  take  a  characteristic  for  the  man 
himself.  Man  is,  by  the  testimony  of  history,  a  religious 
being,  and  history  reveals  his  destiny. 

Immortality  is  accepted.  We  have  a  personal  life  going 
into  the  infinite.  Humanity  developes  itself  by  the  action 
of  the  individual  genius,  and  the  individual  only  success- 
fiiUy  unfolds  himself  by  not  breaking  the  bond  which  unites 
him  to  the  general  development  of  his  species.  We  must 
consider  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  documents,  over  which 
criticism  has  absolute  rights.  We  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  thought  of  Christ  and  that  of  his  historians. 

♦  Christ  et  set  Temoins.  t  I^tnte  de  Thioloffie.    Oct.  18C3. 

21  ♦ 
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They  insisted  oa  what  seemed  to  them  miraclea.  Christ  is 
in  open  conflict  with  the  principle  which  would  make 
miracles  the  necessary  sign  of  a  true  revelation.  He  has 
taught  the  worid  to  recognize  God  in  the  regular  operation  J 
of  natural  laws.  He  never  lays  down  any  dogmatic  condi-  | 
tions,  and  does  not  make  religions  character  dependent  on 
the  reception  of  any  class  of  doctrines.  We  must  hare 
faith  in  him  alone,  and  not  in  his  words.  To  be  a  Chris- 
tian is  to  participate  in  the  general  life  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  to  take  part  with  others  in  the  labour  of  the 
Christian  mind.* 

M,  Pecaut  afGrms  that  the  present  position  of  the  Frencli        J 
Protestant  Church  is  no  longer  tenable,  for  its  principle  of 
doctrinal  faith  restrains  free  examination.     It  is,  however, 
in  a  transition-period,  and  there  is  an  indication  of  pro- 

fress  in  the  present  interest  in  great  questions  of  theology. 
'or  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  we  should  substitute  a 
pure,  simple  Deism ;  we  should  substitute  philanthropism 
for  morality.  The  Bible  ia  not  entitled  to  authority,  for  it 
has  no  trace  of  inspiration.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  me- 
diation. We  must  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
Messianic  idea,  for  tliis  would  imply  a  special  revelation. 
The  Gospels  rest  on  a  very  insecure  basis.      The  theses  of 
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Christ  enjoin  the  contrary.  We  need  to  use  onr  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  conscience.  The  greatest  revelation 
is  Christ, — ^not  his  doctrines,  but  himself.  We  should 
always  keep  prophecy  and  miracles  in  the  background,  for 
they  are  minor  questions  and  should  occupy  an  humble 
position.* 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Critical  School,  Renan  is  the 
best  known  to  the  English  and  American  public.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  works  on  various  topics,t  but  it  is  by 
his  Life  of  Je&us,  the  first  volume  in  the  series  on  the  Ori^ 
gim  of  Christianity y  that  he  has  gained  greatest  celebrity. 
God,  Providence,  and  immortality  are,  with  him,  dull  words 
about  which  philosophy  has  long  played  and  finally  inter- 
preted in  the  most  refined  sense. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  pappoose  should  be  immortal. 
Eeligion  is  a  part  of  man's  nature,  and,  in  return,  he  is 
benefited  and  elevated  by  it.  God's  revelation  is  in  man's 
innate  consciousness.  There  is  no  necessity  for  miracles ; 
all  that  we  need  in  this  life  is  the  mere  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  forces.  The  present  age  is  one  in  which 
we  should  freely  criticise  whatever  comes  up  for  accept- 
ance ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  assume  the  propagandist.  Let 
men  have  their  own  views ;  we  have  no  right  to  force  others 
upon  them.  Man  is  very  much  attached  to  the  theories 
contained  in  the  world's  first  religion.  He  has  given  it 
symbolical  expression,  for  it  is  thus  that  religion  will 
always  embody  itself.  Man  wants  some  way  by  which  to 
tell  how  and  what  he  thinks  of  God.  J 

The  Gospels  were  all  written,  Benan  contends,  in  the 
first  century.  The  Jews  were  anticipating  somebody  who 
would  prove  a  means  of  their  improvement.  Christ  fitted 
the  ideal,  and  the  way  was  smoothed  for  his  success  by  their 
visions,  dreams,  and  hopes.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  lake, 
valley,  moimtain,  and  river  developed  his  poetic  tempera- 
ment. -  Then  the  Old  Testament  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him,  for  he  imagined  it  was  full  of  voices  pointing  him 
out  as  the  great  fiiture  reformer.     He  was  unacquainted 

•Essay;  What  is  Retelation  ? 

t  Studies  of  Religious  History  ;  On  the  Origin  of  Language  ;  Averroes  and 
Averroism ;  History  and  comparative  System  of  the  Semitic  Languages ; 
Book  of  Job ;  Essays  on  Morals  and  Criticism  ;  Solomon's  Song. 

X  Miscellanies. 
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with  Hellenic  culture,  and  hence  it  was  liia  nuHfortune  not 
to  know  that  miracles  had  been  wisely  rejected  by  the 
schools  which  had  received  the  Greek  wisdom.  In  course 
of  time  a  period  of  intoxication  came  npon  him.  He  ima- 
gined that  he  was  to  bring  about  a  new  Church  irhich  he 
everywhere  calls  the  Kingdom  of  God.  His  views  were 
Utopian  ;  ho  lived  in  a  dream  life,  and  his  idealism  elevated 
him  above  all  other  agitators.  He  founded  a  sect,  and  bis 
disciples  became  intoxicated'  with  bis  own  dreams.  But 
he  did  not  sanction  all  their  excesses ;  for  instance,  he  did 
not  believe  the  inexact  and  contradictory  genealogies 
whici  we  find  in  his  historians. 

Yet  he  was  a  thorough  thaumatui^st,  and  sometimes  in- 
dulged a  gloomy  feeling  of  resentment.  His  miraoTes  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  He  probably  did  some  things  which, 
to  ignorant  minds,  appeared  prodipio3,  but  they  were  very 
few  in  number.  He  never  rose  from  the  dead  ;  he  had 
never  raised  Laaarus.  By  and  by,  the  love  of  his  disciples 
created  him  into  a  divinity,  clothed  liim  with  wonderful 
powers,  made  him  greater  than  he  had  ever  protended  to 
be.  Hence  Christianity  arose.  It  was  love  like  that  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  "  a  hallucinated  woman,  whose  passion 
gave  to  thp  world  a  resurrected  God."  *    Renan's  position 
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appeared  in  any  conntry.  He  says:  ^I  am  persuaded 
that  the  rescdts  accomplished  by  it  will  be^  in  the  main^ 
good;  that  it  will  not  shake  the  faith  of  any  tme  be* 
Sever;  that  it  will  produce^  with  many  of  those  who 
were  wavering,  a  good  reaction,  which  will  bring  them 
back  to  a  positive  faith;  and  that  the  common  sense  of 
the  people  will  not  fail  to  see  that  it  is  not  thns  that 
history  is  written,  and  that  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  Christianity  still  remains  nnexplained  in  its  grandeur." 
It  is  likely  that  an  advantage  will  accrue  to  Renan  from 
the  recent  action  of  the  Grovemment.  He  occupied  the 
chair  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  College  of  France, 
but  was  deposed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Boasting  that  ho  would  still  retain  his  title,  he  continued 
to  teach  in  his  private  house.  He  lost  his  salary,  but 
claimed  the  martyr-crown. 

On  Saturday,  April  14th,  1866,  The  Apostles,  the 
second  volume  of  Renan^s  History  of  the  Origins  of 
Christianity,  made  its  appearance  in  Paris.  As  a  literary 
production,  it  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
and  addresses  itself  to  a  more  intellectual  class  of  readers. 
The  author  begins  with  what  he  calls  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  original  documents;  and  then  discusses  the  form- 
ation of  religious  beliefs  relative  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  the  apparition  at  Jerusalem.  The  disciples 
are  followed  from  step  to  step  in  their  career,  and  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  finds  them 
"mean,  narrow,  ignorant,  and  inexperienced,  as  much 
as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be.'^  *  Our  critic  thus 
explains  the  miraculous  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost :  one  day  when  the  disciples  were  assembled 
together,  a  thunder-storm  arose,  when  a  violent  wind 
burst  the  windows  open,  and  the  sky  seemed  on  fire. 
For  thunder-storms  in  those  countries  are  often  accom- 
panied by  wonderful  illuminations;  the  atmosphere  is 
farrowed  with  garbs  of  flame.  The  occupants  of  the 
room  were  convinced  that  the  Spirit  had  descended, 
either  because  the  electric-fluid  had  entered  the  chamber 
itself,  or  a  dazzling  flash  of  lightning  had  suddenly  illu- 
minated all  their  faces.     The  gift  of  tongues  was  then,  and 

*  The  Jjpostlesy  p.  91.,  American  Edition  of  the  Translation. 
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ever  aftorwiirila,  an  illusion.  During  moments  of  ecstasy, 
tlie  disciplea  uttered  inarticulate  and  incoherent  sounds, 
wluch  were  mistaken  for  the  words  of  a  foreign  language, 
and  which  they  innocently  attempted  to  interpret.  The 
ecstatics,  at  the  very  moment  when  under  the  inflnence 
of  their  extravagant  fantasies,  had  the  hardihood  to  go 
out  and  display  themselves  to  the  crowd,  when  they 
were  mistaken  for  intoxicated  persons.*  After  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  Church  at  Jerusalem,  the  oon- 
version  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  commenced  j  and  after 
the  death  of  Stephen,  the  first  Church  at  Jerusalem  waa 
destroyed.  Missions  were  then  established,  and  Panl 
was  converted.  Paul's  Greek  was  poor,  being  replete 
with  Hebraisms  and  Syriacisms,  scarcely  intelligible  to 
a  lettered  man  of  that  period;  it  is  hartUy  probable  that 
lie  had  ever  taken  even  elementary  lessons  in  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  His  quotations  from  classic  authors  were 
always  borrowed,  or  second-hand;  and  only  a  few  general 
ideas  of  a  wido-spread  philosophy,  whicJi  one  could  learn 
without  opening  a  single  book,  roat-hed  him.  He  was 
influenced  by  words  rather  than  ideas;  and  when  a  word 
took  possession  of  him,  he  fell  into  a  train  of  thought 
singularly  irrelevant    to  the    subject    in  question.     His 
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the  way  by  the  prospect  of  new  crimes.  He  was  fatigued 
by  the  journey;  his  nerves  were  relaxed^  and,  being 
afflicted  with    ophthalmia,    the    fanatical    trayeller    was 

f)ro8trated  by  a  dangerous  fever,  accompanied  by  de- 
irium,  or  by  a  thunder-stroke.  Poor  man,  he  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  him;  that  a  delirious 
fever,  resulting  from  a  sun-stroke  or  an  attack  of  oph- 
thalmia, had  suddenly  seized  him ;  that  a  flash  of  lightning 
had  blinded  him  for  a  while ;  and  that  a  peal  of  thunder 
had  produced  a  cerebral  commotion,  temporarily  depriv- 
ing him  of  sight.  On  recovering,  he  was  filled  with  a 
new  order  of  fanaticism.  His  ailment  having  been  purely 
nervous,  he  believed  himself  cured.  His  eyesight  having 
returned,,  he  recovered  his  strength  by  eating  food.* 

Renan  then  follows  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
accounts  for  it  in  a  purely  natural  way.  He  closes  his 
work  by  parting  with  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Mark  as  they 
sally  forth  from  Antioch  by  the  Seleucian  gate.  "  In 
my  third  book,^^  he  says,  ''  I  shall  attempt  to  trace  the 
footsteps  of  these  messengers  of  good  report,  by  land  and 
sea,  in  calm  and  storm,  through  good  and  evil  days. 
I  long  to  recount  that  imequalled  epic;  to  depict  those 
tossing  waves  so  often  traversed,  and  those  endless 
joumeyings  in  Asia  and  Europe,  during  which  the  Gospel- 
seed  was  sown.  The  great  Christian  Odyssey  begins. 
Already  the  apostolic  bark  has  spread  its  sails,  and  the 
freshening  breeze  rejoices  to  bear  upon  its  wings  the 
words  of  Jesus.f 

Athanase  Coquerel,  jr.,  editor  of  the  Limy  and  a  cele- 
brated preacher,  justly  takes  rank  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Critical  School.  He  has  recently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  an  excitement  of  little  less  absorbing  interest 
than  the  seusation  occasioned  by  Benan.  Fourteen  years 
ago,  Martin  Paschoud,  one  of  the  Rationalistic  Reformed 
pastors  of  Paris,  selected  him  as  his  suffragan  or  assistant. 
The  Consistory  ratified  the  appointment. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  assistant  pastors  do  not 
hold  their  office  by  the  same  title  as  the  titular  or  regular 

♦  The  Apostles,  pp.  171—175. 
\The  Apostles,  p.  304.    Those  who  wish  to  gain  at  once  a  clear  idea 
of  Kenan's  style  and  his  utter  denial  of  the  Supernatural  in  Christianity, 
may  find  it  an  advantage  to  read  pages  36 — 42  in  The  Apostles. 
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pastors.  Tho  continuance  of  t!ie  former  is  Babject  to 
renewal  every  two  or  throe  ycwra  by  the  Preabyterial 
Council.  But  the  regTi!a,r  pastors,  when  first  nominated 
by  the  Consistory,  are  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Government.  They  cannot  be  removed  except  by  tbe 
action  of  the  state.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
Eationalistic  pastors  are  now  in  full  possession  of  promin- 
ent Protestant  pulpits  in  France.  No  synod,  consistory, 
or  presbjrtiery  has  power  to  try  them  for  heresy.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  standnrd  of  doctrine  by  which  heresy 
can  be  tested.  There  being  no  General  Assembly,  with 
power  either  to  eatajilish  new  etandarda  of  doctrine  or 
to  give  vitality  to  the  old  ones,  the  pulpits  of  the  Ro- 
fornied  Church  are  open  to  every  form  of  teaching  that 
may  profess  to  bp  Christian.' 

Coquerel'a  last  renewal  expired  about  tho  end  of  1863, 
when  his  re -appointment  became  neceasaiy.  But  his 
decline  into  Rationalism  had  been  so  rapid  that  the 
Presbyterial  ConDcil  refused  to  renew  the  mandate,  and 
he  lost  his  position  as  suSragan  by  a  vote  of  twelve 
against  three.  He  subsequently  published  a  confession 
of  his  faith,  addressed  to  his  former  catechumens,  in  which 
the  only  point  of  real  defenee  which  he  substantiates  is 
the  charge  of  Pantheism.     He  strongly  affirms  his  belief 
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now  be  imposed.  The  Apostles  and  Evungelists  never 
made  any  claim  to  infallibility.  There  are  two  groups  of 
views  oonoeming  Christ  in  the  Kew  Testament:  First, 
that  contained  in  Paul's  Epistles^  especially  in  Hebrews. 
Paul  did  not  identify  Christ  with  God^  nor  did  he  mis- 
conceive the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  attribute  preezist- 
ence  to  him.  Second.  All  the  second  group^  oonsistiiig 
of  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Peter^  the  Acts^  and  tiie 
Apocalypse,  rest  on  a  purely  historical  view.  To  the 
writers  of  the  latter,  Jesus  seemed  the  Messiah ;  hence  we 
have  from  them  all  that  is  extraordinary  in  his  histoiy, 
Christ  meant  in  Matt.  xi.  27,  that  he  had  received  his 
knowledge  from  God.  He  did  not  refer  to  his  own  essence. 
Literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  does  not  bring  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  Christ.  His  humanity,  being  all  that  ii 
valuable  in  his  character,  contains  the  mystery  that 
belongs  more  or  less  to  every  individual.  His  commission 
from  God  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  men.  That 
which  distinguishes  him  from  his  species  was  his  know- 
ledge of  humanity  and  of  the  future.  He  had  not  omni- 
science, nor  infallibility ;  nothing  but  superior  knowledge. 
He  had  his  gross  defects ;  for  example,  his  belief  in  the 
power  of  evil  spirits.  Yet  Christ  was  not  a  real  sinner, 
and  he  represented  and  realized  progress  without  any 
arrest.     Thus  he  is  the  ideal  and  model  of  humanity. 

That  which  distinguishes  CoquerePs  views  from  So- 
cinianism  is  his  Christology.  Contending  for  the  moral 
purity  of  Christ,  he  holds  that  he  was  the  second  Adam. 
But  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  so  denom- 
inated just  as  we  term  a  hero  the  Son  of  Mars.  We  must 
look  at  the  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  reason;  then  we 
shall  behold  the  fabulous  element.  Many  parts  differ  in 
quality,  while  some  are  not  authentic.  The  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  for  example,  was  neither  written  by  that  apostle 
nor  was  it  a  product  of  his  age.  But  authority  does  not 
rest  in  the  letter,  or  in  the  leaves  of  Scripture.  The 
divine  spirit  acts  in  the  soul  freely  and  independently  of 
the  letter.  It  is  high  time  tiiat  we  renounce  the  puerile, 
disrespectful,  and  contradictory  worship  of  the  letter. 
The  letter  killeth. 

The  French  Critical  School  numbers  among  its  adher- 
ents many  young  and  talented  theologians,  some  of  whom 
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are  already  distinguished  for  profound  learning  and  literary 
activity.  But  the  history  of  Scppticism  diacloaea  the  fact 
that  religious  error  has  always  attracted  the  yoang  to  ita 
eruhrnco.  One  half  of  the  triumphs  of  infidelity  are  attri- 
butable to  the  flattering  promises  which  it  makes  to  those 
who  have  not  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  infidelity  is 
nothing  but  a  colossal  structure  of  egotism.  The  delating 
voice  Bays  to  the  young  man,  "  You  live  in  a  progressive 
age,  and  why  are  you  not  progressive  yourself?  Your 
fathers  believed  the  old  Confessions,  imagined  Christ  to 
bo  divine,  and  the  Scriptures  inspired.  We  do  not  blame 
them  much,  for  they  knew  no  better.  But,  if  you  follow 
in  their  footsteps,  the  world  will  never  give  you  any  credit 
for  originality ;  your  slow  chariot  will  move  on  in  the  old 
rut ;  you  will  never  accomplish  anything ;  your  generation 
will  be  in  advance  of  you.  Be  a  man  !  The  field  of  nse- 
fulnoRs,  prominence,  and  honour,  opens  before  you.  Think 
for  yourself!  The  Bible  is  a  book  of  the  past,  and  yon 
shoufd  have  moro  inanlinOBS  and  indepcndonco  than  to  be 
guided  by  its  declarations." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  temptation  to  fall  into  this 
snare  is,  for  many,  too  great  to  be  resisted.     This  is  true 
inly  of  many  young  Frenchmen,  but   also    of  largo 
jTlishmen  and  Americans,  who  are  casting 
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vigorous  agencies.  Prom  the  clergy  and  laity  men  of 
eminent  endowments  have  arisen  who^  in  ecclesiastical 
councils  and  through  the  press^  have  defended  evangelical 
Christianity  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  their  Huguenot  ances- 
tors. Their  task  has  been  herculean.  At  every  point  of 
the  horizon  infidelity  has  appeared^  and  sought  to  gain  a 
hearing  in  Paris.  Bomanism  has  crippled  the  advance  of 
truth  among  the  masses.  The  priesthood  enjoy  the  favour 
of  the  government.  But  the  faithful  and  learned  adherents 
to  orthodoxy  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  are  able  to  cope 
with  their  antagonists.  Inspired  by  such  men  as  Vinet 
and  Monod,  they  do  not  stand  merely  on  the  defensive, 
but  are  constantly  aggressive. 

Foremost  of  the  modem  reformers  of  France  stands  the 
name  of  M.  Edmond  de  Pressens^.  He  is  a  vigorous 
writer,  takes  an  active  part  in  public  religious  movements, 
and  edits  the  Eevue  Chretienne,  a  theological  monthly, 
which,  in  both  the  ability  and  orthodoxy  exhibited  in  its 
contents,  has  no  superior  in  the  world.  Through  this 
medium  M.  de  Pressens^  is  able  to  keep  up  a  constant 
attack  upon  his  adversaries,  and  to  discover  all  their  sub- 
terfuges as  fast  as  they  may  appear.  We  do  not  look  to 
this  theologian  for  a  system,  because  he  publishes  his 
views  mostly  as  replies  to  the  assaults  of  Bationalism.  Yet, 
by  an  analysis  of  his  writings,  we  shall  find  him  entertain- 
ing such  opinions  as  do  equal  honour  to  his  devout  spirit 
and  gigantic  intellect. 

M.  de  Pressens^  believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  not  to  create  a  moderate  Bationalism  to  take  the 
place  of  the  bolder  system,  but  to  engage  anew  in  a  vigor- 
ous warfare  against  a  school  that  would  contest  the  divine 
basis  on  which  Christianity  rests.  Such,  he  holds,  is  the 
task  of  the  Christian  philosophy  of  the  present  day. 
Evangelical  Protestantism  is  everywhere  manifesting  a 
necessity  of  reorganization.  And  it  has  need  to  do  so. 
The  Church  of  the  present  day  is  engaged  in  an  inner 
crisis,  which,  in  one  respect,  is  legitimate ;  for  it  has  the 
great  burden  of  expurgation  and  reconstruction  upon  it. 
The  burden  consists  in  separating  the  immortal  truth  of 
the  Gospel  from  human  imperfections,  and  in  finding  in  it 
a  more  complete  expression.  The  present  crisis  has  dan- 
gers and  temptations  which,  in  our  day,  render  monJ  and 
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intellectual  life  very  difficult,  aod  multiply  sLipwrecka  be- 
fore our  eyes.  "We  wish,"  M.  de  PressenaS  declares  for 
I  himself  and  hia  co-labourora,  "  to  Berve  the  cauao  of 
mpelical  theology,  and  nothing  else.  We  do  not  lift  a 
atandiird  which  would  auuimou  all  opinions  and  syatemii 
without  distinction.  We  stand  upon  the  position  that 
there  is  a  positive  revelation,  which  is  not  tho  most  distin- 
guished product  of  hnmaa  reason,  but  a  divine  work  of 
redemptiou  by  him  whom  we  appeal  to  as  tho  Son  of  Maa 
I  and  the  Son  of  God,  who  '  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again. 
ar  justification.'  It  is  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  we 
find  the  revelation  which  supplies  the  iramoi'tal  wants  of 
conscience.  Apostolical  Christianity  does  not  come 
to  us  aa  tho  first  theological  elaboration,  the  first  systein 
a  series.  It  is  Christianity  itself,  and  consequently  tha 
primitive  type,  fi-om  which  we  ought  never  to  wander.  It 
is  the  norm  and  rule  of  theology.  Within  these  limits  wa 
freely  admit  the  liberty  of  thought,  ^iariety  of  opinions 
I  has  nothing;  which  frightens  us ;  and  we  would  re^rd 
uuitbrmity  and  unanimity  on  secondary  points  as  a  fearful 
I  evil."* 

ITie  purity  of  the  Protestnnt  theology  of  France  is  an 
aim  constantly  before  M.  de  Pressense,  He  holds  that, 
notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  its  formulae,  this  theologr 
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no  contact  would  have  been  possible.  We  would  not 
kave  Had  the  capacity  to  rec^ve  from  Grod  that  great  gift 
which  was  the  only  mpde  of  repairing  the  £eJl  of  beings 
created  in  his  image  and  formed  to  possess  him.* 

This  being  the  condition  of  man,  M.  de  Pressens^  main* 
tains  that  the  result  of  this  divine  teaching  was  to  convince 
him  of  his  weakness  and  evoke  the  desire  of  salvation. 
Therefore  Christianity  comes  in  to  supply  a  felt  want  of 
human  nature.  Here  is  the  first  point  of  contact  between 
conscience  and  revelation.  The  Cross  is  not  simply  a  tes- 
timony to  the  Father's  love,  like  the  flowers  at  our  feet^ 
or  the  starry  sky  above  our  head.  It  is  the  altar  of  the 
great  sacrifice  which  restores  man  to  God  and  God  to 
man.  Christ  is  for  us  a  Saviour  as  well  as  a  Revealer.f 
There  is  one  perfection  whidi  can  be  perceived  by  neither 
the  eye  of  the  body  nor  by  that  of  the  soul,  unless  it  be 
revealed  by  a  supernatural  fact.  We  mean  the  mercy  of 
God.  Pardon  does  not  consist  in  the  pure  and  simple 
abrogation  of  condemnation;  nor  can  it  restore  guilty 
humanity  to  communion  with  God  while  the  state  of  re- 
volt lasts.  Humanity  can  only  be  saved  by  returning  to 
God,  and  it  will  not  return  to  God  until  the  divine  law  has 
been  perfectly  fiUed  by  it.  Christ  alone  is  capable  of  com- 
pletely carrying  out  the  divine  law.  The  obedience  must 
go  as  far  as  sacrifice,  for  the  fall  of  man  demands  it.  By 
coming  here,  Christ  took  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  God. 
He  who  was  without  sin  was  treated  like  a  sinner.  He 
sufiered  and  died,  but  his  sufierings  and  death  rose  to 
the  height  of  a  free  sacrifice  of  love  and  obedience.  Con- 
demnation, thus  accepted,  is  no  longer  condemnation. 
It  is  an  act  of  union  with  God,  un  acte  rcparateur^ — a  re- 
demption. 

The  Bible,  according  to  M.  de  Pressens^,  is  not  a  meta- 
physical geometry,  but  a  description  of  the  struggle  of 
Divine  love  with  human  liberty.  This  great  Bible  his- 
tory, if  we  consider  it  at  the  time  when  the  Redeemer 
accomplished  our  salvation,  stands  before  us  as  the  most 
striking  consecration  of  the  moral  idea.  Redemption  ia 
the  painfaRy  reestablished  agreement  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  will  by  a  mysterious  sacrifice.     It  is  the 

♦  Religions  be/ore  Christ,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1862. 
t  Le  Bedemptffw,  Paris,  1&54. 
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moat  perfect  TDciprocal  penetration  of  the  divine  and  hu- 
man by  means  of  liberty.  If  the  moral  idea  be  consecrated 
by  Glirist,  it  will  lead  to  tbe  Gospel.  No  one  will  become 
a  Chriatian  unless  ho  has  detoi-mined  to  listen  to  hia  con- 
science, and  never  qnestion  concerning  moral  certainty. 
We  know  of  no  other  comer-stone  in  morality  or  in  re- 
ligion. But,  in  order  to  bi-ing  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
home  to  the  heart,  there  must  be  rehgious  liberty.  Chria- 
tianity  is  the  religion  of  love,  bat  to  what  could  a  recon- 
ciliation amount  which  is  not  free  ?  It  ia  the  relicrion  of 
freedom ;  and  God,  in  order  to  save  ns,  has  need  of  free- 
dom. 

M.  de  Preasens^,  in  his  recent  discussion  on  the  reli- 
gious bearing  of  the  French  Revolution,  proves  from  an 
historical  stand-point  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  His  excellent  work  is  entitled, 
TTte  Church  and  the  French  Rerolitlion ;  a  Hi»(o>-y  of  the-  Re- 
la/ions  of  Church  and  State  from  1789  to  1802.  The  motto 
upon  the  title-page,  derived  jointly  fi'om  Mirabeau  and 
Cavour,  wQl  indicate  the  spirit  of  the  book :  "  Remember 
that  God  is  as  necessary  aa  liberty  to  the  French  people-^ 
the  Free  Church  in  the  Free  State."  We  trust  the  day 
S  distant  when  M.  de  Pressena^  will  be  compelled  to  lay 
1  a  contest  of  momentous 
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and  social  revolntion  now  in  progress.  Its  characteristics 
and  tendencies  are  the  scientific  spirit^  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  democratic  principle  and  of  political  liberty. 
Christianity  has  submitted  to  tests  and  trials^  and  it  must 
pass  through  those  of  the  present  day.  It  has  surmounted 
all  others^  and  so  it  will  overcome  this.  Its  essence  and 
origin  would  not  be  divine  if  it  did  not  adapt  itself  to 
all  the  different  forms  of  human  institutions.  Christian 
people  must  not  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

{)resent  struggle,  the  perils  which  it  threatens,  and  the 
egitimate  arms  with  wnich  to  oppose  infidelity.  Sceptics 
attack  the  Christian  religion  with  brutal  fanaticism  and 
dexterous  learning.  They  appeal  to  sincere  convictions, 
and  the  worst  passions.  Some  centest  Christianity  as  false, 
others  reject  it  as  too  exacting  and  imposing  excessive 
restraint. 

Concerning  the  Church  and  its  relations  to  the  enemies 
of  evangelical  faith,  M.  Guizot  asks,  "  Does  it  comprehend 
properly  and  carry  on  suitably  the  warfare  in  which  it  is 
engaged  ?  Does  it  tend  to  reestablish  a  real  peace,  and 
active  harmonious  relations  between  itself  and  that  general 
society  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  living  ?  In  order  to 
answer  those  inquiries  he  defines  the  Church.  It  is  not 
one  branch,  but  the  whole  body  of  Christ  on  earth.  There- 
fore, when  men  deny  the  supernatural  world,  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  really  assail  the  whole  body  of  Christians — ^Romanists, 
Protestants,  or  Greeks.  They  are  virtually  attempting  to 
destroy  the  foundations  of  faith  in  all  the  belief  of  Chris- 
tians, whatever  their  particular  differences  of  religions 
opinion  or  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government.  All  Christian 
Churches  live  by  faith.  No  form  of  government,  monarchical 
or  republican,  concentrated  or  difi^sed,  suffices  to  maintain 
a  Church.  There  is  no  authority  so  strong,  and  no  liberty 
so  broad,  as  to  be  able  in  a  religious  society  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  faith.  What  is  it  that  unites  in  a 
Church  if  it  is  not  faith  ?  Faith  is  the  bond  of  souls. 
When  the  foundations  of  their  common  faith  are  attacked, 
the  differences  existing  between  Christian  Churches  upon 
special  questions,  or  the  diversities  of  their  organization 
or  government,  become  secondary  interests.     It  is  from  a 

common  peril  that  they  have  to  defend  themselves,  or  they 
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must  be  content  to  see  dried  up  the  common  source  from 
which  they  all  derive  aastenance  and  life."  * 

In,  the  Meditation  already  published,  M,  Guizot  discasses 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  creation,  revelation,  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  God  according  to  the  Biblical  accoant, 
and  Jeaua  according  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  In  order  to 
complete  his  work,  the  author  designs  to  write  three  more 
parts.  In  the  second,  he  will  examine  the  authenticity  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  primary  caasec  of  the  foandation  of 
Christianity,  the  great  religious  crisis  in  the  sixteenth 
century  which  divided  the  Church  and  Europe  between 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  finally  those 
ditforent  anti-Christian  crises  which  at  different  periods 
and  in  different  countries  have  set  iu  question  and  im- 
periled Chriatiauity  itself,  but  which  dangers  it  haa  ever 
surmounted. 

The  third  Meditatian  will  be  a  survey  of  the  present 
internal  and  external  condition  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  regeneration  of  the  Homan  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  be  exhibited.  The  author  will  then  describe  the  im- 
pulse imparted  by  the  Spiritualistic  Philosophy,  and  the 
opposition  it  met  with  in  Materialism,  Pantheism,  and 
Scepticism.     He   will   conclude   by  exposing  the  funda- 
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is  the  most  salutaiy  favour  and  the  greatest  honour  that  I 
can  receive  from  his  goodness/' 

We  may  now  ask,  What  is  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of 
MM.  de  Pressens^,  Guizot,  and  their  heroic  coadjutors  T 
Is  the  spirit  of  French  Protestantism  against  them,  and 
are  the  majority  of  the  clergy  yieldinjg  to  the  insinuating 
arguments  of  the  sceptical  school  ?     These  questions  are 
satisfactorily  answered  by  the  recent  action  oi  the  French 
Protestant  Conferences.     The  Conferences  are  not  com- 
posed of  members  formally  admitted,  but  of  the  pastors 
and  elders  who  attend  the  spring  anniversaries,  and  choose 
to  participate  in  them.     The  General  Conference  includes 
all  denominations  of  Protestants;  the  special,  only  the 
ministers  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  who 
constitute  together  the  National  Protestant  Church.  What- 
ever action  may  be  adopted  by  either  body  is  a  safe  index 
of  the   sentiment  pervading  the  entire  mass  of  French 
Protestantism.    In  the  General  Conference  which  convened 
in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1863,  there  was  a  violent  debate 
between  the  Rationalistic  and  Evangelical  members.     M« 
de  Pressens^  presided.    Pastor  Bersier  made  a  remarkable 
speech,  in   which  he   declared   that  true   science,  light, 
hberty,  and  progress  are  on  the  side  of  earnest  faith  in 
revelation,  the  atonement,  and  the  other  great  doctrines  of 
Christian   truth.     At  the  conclusion   of  the    discussion, 
the   following  protest  was   carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority : 

"  The  Conference,  considering  that  the  faithful  may  be 
troubled  by  systems  of  the  present  day,  attacking  the  very 
basis  of  Christianity  and  the  Church ;  that  these  negations 
are  produced  in  the  name  of  science,  and  given  as  the 
definitive  results  of  the  elaboration  of  modem  thought, 
—protests  in  the  name  of  Christian  faith,  of  Christian 
conscience,  of  Christian  experience,  of  Christian  sciencOj 
against  every  doctrine  which  tends  to  overturn  the  exist* 
ence  of  supernatural  order,  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  that 
touches  the  very  essence  of  Christianity ;  such  as  it  has 
been  professed  in  all  times,  by  all  Churches,  marked  with 
the  seal  of  religious  power  and  faithfulness.  The  Confer- 
ence invites  the  faithful  to  beware  of  these  systems  of 
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Bcionce,  a  tliousaud  timea  contradicted  by  the  incessant 
tranalbrmationa  of  the  human  mind;  and  exhorts  the  dif- 
ferent Churches  to  make  efForta  and  sacrifices  to  favour  the 
development  and  progress  of  Christian  science." 

The  Hationalista  hoped  that  by  spending  a  year  in  the 
industrious  promulgation  of  their  opinions,  they  would 
gain  some  official  recognition  or  power  in  the  ensuing 
Conference.  Accordingly,  when  the  General  Conferenfio 
of  ISfil  convened,  they  demanded  the  passing  of  a  reaoln- 
tion  by  which  ministers  would  bo  freed  from  all  authority, 
and  permitted  to  preach  any  doctrine,  no  doctrine,  or  a 
denial  ef  all  Christianity,  as  they  might  choose.  ITie  de- 
bate was  very  animated,  and  lasted  three  days.  But  the 
result  was  all  that  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  orthodoxy 
could  desire.  The  Congress  adopted  the  following  de- 
claration, by  a  large  majority: 

"  JJliereas,  For  some  years,  pastors  and  professors  of 
theology  have  expressed  opinions  which  affect  not  only 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  also  the 
most  elementary  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  the  Confer- 
ences declare  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  power  and  a  spiritual 
tyranny  lor  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  take  advantage  of 
hia  position  to  propagate,  directly  or  indirectly,  ideas  con- 
lal  doctrinea  of  Christian itv.  such 
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his  proposition^  '^I  call  your  attention  to  one  important 
fact.  Look  around  you !  The  attacks  against  the  bases 
of  Christianity  are  seen  everywhere,  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  England,  and  France.  I  fear  nothing, 
provided  aggression  meets  with  resistance.  ...  I 
have  entire  confidence  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  But 
man  is  God^s  workman ;  it  is  by  our  faith  and  labour  that 
the  Christian  religion  must  be  defended.  Gentlemen,  we 
have  before  us  a  responsible  position  and  great  duties. 
We  are  the  vanguard  of  all  Christianity ;  we  have  behind 
us  all  the  Christian  communions.  Let  us  show  ourselves 
equal  to  this  great  task,  and  firmly  resolve  to  accom- 
plish it.'' 

The  debate  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  declaration 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  against  twenty, 
three. 

An  important  step  was  taken  by  the  Consistory  of  the 
Beformed  State  Church,  on  March  23rd,  1866,  against  a 

?rominent  member  of  the  Rationalistic  party,  M.  Martin 
^aschoud.  It  will  be  remembered  that  M.  Athanase  Co- 
querel,  jr.,  the  deputy  of  M.  Paschoud,  had  been  inter- 
dicted from  preaching,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  on  account  of 
the  heterodoxy  of  his  religious  opinions.  M.  Paschoud 
was  therefore  called  on  to  appoint  another  deputy,  which 
he  refused  to  do.  The  Consistory,  in  view  of  the  advanced 
age  and  many  infirmities  of  M.  Paschoud,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion to  place  him  on  the  retired  list,  with  a  pension  of 
six  thousand  francs.  M.  Paschoud  rejected  this  arrange- 
ment, and  appealed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  M. 
Baroche.  The  Minister  decided  against  the  action  of  the 
Consistory ;  whereupon  the  Consistory,  availing  itself  of 
an  unquestioned  right  accorded  to  it  by  law,  dismissed 
M  Paschoud.  M.  Guizot  had  an  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror, during  which  he  explained  the  action  of  the  Con- 
sistory in  full;  and  it  is  said,  the  Emperor  will  soon  grant 
permission  for  the  Reformed  Church  to  convoke  a  Synod, 
when  it  is  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  decisive  legislation  on 
the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Church.  Such  legislation  is 
clearly  foreshadowed  in  an  important  resolution,  passed 
at  the  annual  Pastoral  Conferences,  which  represent  the 
two  State  Churches.  The  resolution  reads  thus : — ''We 
recognize,  as  the  basis  of  our  deliberations,  the  supreme 
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authority  of  the  Hoiy  Writ  in  mattera  of  faith,  and  the 
Apostle's  Creed  as  a  resume  of  tlie  miraculous  facts  which  are 
contained  in  it."  Tho  Rationalists  unanimously  vot«d  against 
the  resolution,  but  were  largely  outiiumbered,  the  vote 
Btaoding  only  thirty-eix  against  one  hundred  and  twelve. 
The  Rationalists,  therefore,  organized  a  Conference  of 
their  own,  preliminary  probably  to  the  or^nization  of  an 
independent  Rationalistic  Church. 

lu  addition  to  these  proofs  of  the  orthodoxy  of  French 
ProteBtantiem,  there  is  another  of  different  character  but 
of  not  less  significance.  We  mean  tho  successful  working 
uf  the  evangelizing  agencies  lately  inaugurated  in  France. 
Forty  years  ago,  A.  Monod  was  in  tho  midst  of  his  small 
Sunday  School  in  I'aris.  The  govei-nmeut  was  in  tho  hands 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  Protestantism  had  neither  the  political 
power  nor  spiritual  disposition  to  labour  for  the  conversion 
uf  Romanists.  As  M.  Gmndpierre  has  graphically  said : 
"  From  1810  to  1815  you  conld  count  on  your  five  fingers 
those  Protestant  French  pastors  who  preached  faithnUly 
and  zealously  the  true  principles  of  Christianity." 

But  improvement  began,  and  between  1820  and  1830 
several  important  rebgioua  Bocietiea  were  organized  in  Paris. 
The  Methodist  and  Free  Churches  vied  with  the  two 
National  Protestant  Churches  in  efforts  for  the  conyersion 
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Protestant  bookstore  in  Paris^  and  it  was  threatened  from 
time  to  time  with  bankruptcy.  Now  there  are  four^  all  of 
which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  is  a  Sunday 
School  in  nearly  every  Protestant  church  in  the  Empire. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference,  which  held  its  session  in 
Paris,  June,  1866,  makes  the  following  gratifying  report :— • 
One  hundred  and  ninety-three  places  of  worship ;  twenty- 
six  pastors  and  propoaants;  fourteen  schoolmasters  and  coU 
porteurs;  eighty-nine  local  preachers;  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  members ;  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  candidates;  six  day  schools,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  scholars ;  thirty-seven  Sunday  Schools,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  teachers,  and  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  pupils.  There  was  an  increase,  in 
one  year,  of  sixty-nine  candidates  and  members;  eleven 
places  of  worship,  and  about  one  hundred  Sunday  scholars. 
The  money  collected  in  the  different  circuits,  independently 
of  alms,  was  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  fhmcs. 

Almost  every  year  some  new  society  is  organized,  hav- 
ing for  its  avowed  object  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the 
relief  of  the  suffering.  Those  now  in  prosperous  existence 
will  compare  favourably  with  similar  institutions  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  We  mention  the  most 
prominent :  The  French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which 
sold  eighty-eight  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible  in  1862 ; 
the  Protestant  Bible  Society;  the  Tract  Society;  the 
Paris  Missionary  Society;  the  Primary  School  Society, 
and  the  Protestant  Sou  Society.  Each  of  these  has  its 
well-defined  field  of  labour,  one  aiming  to  arouse  slumber- 
ing Protestants,  another  to  seek  out  wandering  Protest- 
ants, and  the  third  to  educate  homeless  children.  The 
Evangelical  Society  of  France,  whose  secretaryship  M.  de 
Pressens^  has  held  for  thirty  years,  founded  during  the 
year  1862  nine  new  churches ;  created  six  additional  cen- 
tres of  evangelization ;  aided  twenty  churches ;  supported 
two  Normal  Schools ;  organized  many  others ;  cultivated 
two  of  the  faubourgs  of  Paris;  and  expended  tluree  millions 
five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  francs  for  the  purposes 
of  evangelization.  In  addition  to  these  societies,  there  are 
Orphan  institutions.  Schools,  Asylums  for  the  unprotected, 
destitute,  fallen,  sick,  and  infirm ;  some  associations  for  the 
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aid  of  those  near  at  hand,  and  others  for  those  at  a  dia- 
tanoe.  The  press  has  been  active  in  the  same  great  cause. 
"Weekly  and  monthly  journals  have  been  multiplied,  and 
carrj'  the  good  news  of  God  not  only  through  Franco  but 
into  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  The  theological  schools 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  evangelical  professors 
are  cvorywhcro  in  the  majority.  Of  the  seven  teachers  at 
Jloutauhan,  five  are  out-spoken  adherents  of  orthodoxy. 
The  inability  of  M.  Revillo  to  be  elected  to  a  chair  in  that 
institution  indicates  the  rehgioiia  status  of  those  in  au- 
thority of  it. 

Nennder  said  one  day  to  M.  do  Pressens^j  "This  period 
in  which  we  live  is  indeed  a  critical  one.  It  is  to  be  b 
dismal  abyss  or  a  rosy  morning  light.  But,  depend  upon 
it,  it  is  going  to  be  whatever  we  have  a  mind  to  make  it." 
The  EvangoUcal  Protestant  clergy  of  France  "have  a 
mind  "  to  do  a  good  and  permanent  work.  We  do  not 
apprehend  an  unfavourable  issue  from  the  present  conflict, 
but  that  thu  prayerB,  proacription,  and  esilo  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  Huguenots  will  yet  reap  their  appro- 

Sriatc  harvest,  and  that  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
"antes  will  bo  avenged  by  the  pure  faith  and  permanent 
triumphs  of  Protestantism. 
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either  respecting  theology  or  practical  religion  between  the 
Swiss  and  their  two  influential  neighbours. 

When  the  Scepticism  of  Voltaire  and  his  disciples  was 
penetrating  the  French  mind  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Switzerland  did  not  long  remain  unaffected  by  it.  While 
that  crafty  man  was  enjoying  his  romantic  retreat  at  Fer* 
ney^  he  was  visited  and  even  flattered  by  persons  who  had 
taken  upon  themselves  the  vows  of  the  Cluistian  ministry. 
The  pastors  of  Geneva  were  regarded  by  the  Encyclopsed- 
ists  as  sympathizers  and  co-labourers  in  overthrowing  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  was  in  Switzerland,  as  in 
Germany,  a  strife  between  the  old  confessional  faith  and 
Rationalism.  But  in  Germany  Reason  attacked  the  con- 
tents of  the  Scriptures,  while  in  Switzerland  the  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  all  revealed  truth  to  a  system  of  natu- 
ral religion.  Rationalism  in  the  Swiss  Church  was  Arian- 
ism  and  Socinianism  revived.*  It  swept  away  the  strong 
Calvinism  of  the  old  Genevan  theology.  The  clergy  were 
little  better  than  the  English  Deists.  D'Alombert  says^ 
"  All  the  religion  that  many  of  the  ministers  of  Geneva 
have,  is  a  complete  Socinianism,  rejecting  everything  called 
mystery,  and  supposing  that  the  first  principle  of  a  true 
religion  is  to  propose  nothing  to  be  received  as  a  matter 
of  faith  which  strikes  against  reason.^^  Rousseau  declares 
that  those  who  filled  the  pulpits  of  that  venerable  city  had 
no  answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  Christ  divine  ? '' 

Theological  training  was  neglected.  The  professors, 
like  the  pastors,  committed  themselves  to  an  undisguised 
system  of  Rationalistic  Unitarianism.  M.  Bost,  writing  in 
1825,  says  that  "  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  ministers 
who  have  gone  out  of  our  schools  of  theology,  to  serve 
either  the  Churches  of  our  own  land  or  those  of  France  and 
other  foreign  countries,  have  not  received  one  single  lec- 
ture on  the  truths  which  exclusively  belong  to  revelation, 
such  as  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  justification  of  the  Saviour  by  faith,  the  corruption  of 
our  nature,  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  &c.  In  theology 
we  were  taught  nothing  but  what  are  called  the  dogmas  of 
natural  religion.     The  extent  to  which  this  practical  in- 

*  Hagenbach,  Kirchengetchiehie  d,  18.  und  19.  Jahrhumieris,  toI.  ii.  p. 
416. 
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credulity  was  carried  is  clear  from  tlie  fact,  elsewhere  nn- 
heard  of,  I  suspect,  in  the  auuals  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
that,  excepting  for  a  lecture  in  the  Hebrew  language,  when 
the  Bible  was  used  simply  as  a  Hebrew  book,  and  not  for 
anything  it  contained,  the  word  of  God  was  never  used 
throughout  onr  course;  in  particular,  the  New  Testament 
never  appeared,  cither  as  a  language -book  or  for  any  other 
purpose ;  there  was  no  need  of  the  New  Testament,  what- 
ever, in  order  to  complete  our  four  years'  course  in  theo- 
logy ;  in  other  words,  that  book,  especially  in  the  original, 
was  not  at  all  among  the  number  of  books  required  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  career  of  oar  studies  for  the  sacred 
ministry."  * 

The  Veiternbh  Compagnie,  comprising  the  clergymen  and 
theological  professors  of  Geneva,  went  so  far,  in  1 81 7,  as  to 
impose  upon  all  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  ministry, 
the  obligation  not  to  preach  on  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
original  sin,  predestination,  and  other  received  doctrines  of 
thoir  confession.  A3  might  be  expected,  practical  piety 
was  thrown  into  the  background.  Children  were  not  in- 
strncted  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Churches  were  attended 
by  small  congregations,  who  were  favoured  with  no  better 

Sospel  than  the  combined  opinions  of  Voltaire  and  the 
crman  Rationalists.      Tliere  Wflre  here  and  there  lotid 
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phant  career.  Its  cliairs  were  occupied  by  the  very  teach* 
ers  described  by  M.  Bost^  men  in  every  respect  unworthy 
to  prepare  students  for  the  Christian  pulpit.  But^  by  the 
providence  of  Him  who  watches  every  juncture  with  a 
Father^s  care,  a  new  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Academy,  and  through  it  upon  the  whole  Protestant 
Church  of  Switzerland.  Robert  Haldane,  having  sold  his 
large  estate  in  Scotland,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
moral  dearth  at  Geneva  by  endeavouring  to  imbue  the  stu- 
dents with  his  own  evangelical  opinions  and  earnest  spirit. 
His  labours  were  eminently  successfiil.  Many  of  the  young 
men  became  converted,  and  for  the  first  time  had  a  clear 
conception  of  the  great  work  before  them.  It  was  through 
Haldane  that  Merle  d^Aubign^,  Adolphe  Monod,  Mal^^ 
and  others  of  their  school,  were  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  Switzerland  can  never  be  too  grateful  to  God 
for  sending  such  a  man  at  that  important  crisis. 

The  immediate  issue  of  this  awaKening  was  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  Evangelical  Dissenting  Church.  All  who  had 
grown  dissatisfied  with  the  formalism  and  Rationalism  of 
the  National  Church  came  to  the  new  fold  and  cooperated 
in  the  work  of  reformation.  A  school  of  Theology,  estab- 
lished in  Geneva,  was  visited  by  students  who  came  seek- 
ing an  education  that  might  enable  them  to  relieve  the 
moral  wants  of  the  masses.  Gaussen,  the  author  of  Xa 
Theopnemtiey  was  one  of  the  professors.  The  new  Church 
soon  found  in  him  its  leader.  He  has  recently  died,  but 
his  long  life  has  been  of  valuable  service  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Besides  reviving  and  reorganizing  the  Sunday 
School  system  in  Geneva,  and  personally  superintending 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  for  whom  he  wrote 
his  inimitable  Cafeckisms,  he  became  the  author  of  many 
theological  works  adapted  to  the  wants  of  clergy  and  laity. 
In  company  with  a  few  friends,  he  published  the  popular 
Swiss  version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  occasioned  him 
real  joy  when  he  witnessed  late  in  life  the  improvement  of 
the  National  Church  of  Switzerland.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  parent  has  yet  much  to  learn  and  accomplish 
before  reaching  the  high  evangelical  status  now  occupied 
by  the  earnest  daughter. 

The  name  of  Vinet  belongs  to  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Europe,  and  is  identified  with  the  revival  of  religious  senti- 
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nioiit  ill  RwitzGrland,  Germany,  Eolland,  and  France.  His 
fxceik'nt  writings  hnve  familiarined  him  to  the  theological 
readers  of  Groat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  The 
scpamtion  of  Cliurch  and  State  was  one  of  the  leading 
aims  of  bis  lifo,  and  he  eloquently  contended  for  it  when- 
over  occasion  offered.  In  1337  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  govcmmpnt  of  his  native  canton  to  take  charge  of 
the  professorship  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  in  Lausanne. 
Already  profoundly  impressed  with  the  opinions  of  Pascal, 
he  admired  the  more  evangelical  portion  of  Schleier- 
macher's  theology.  Combining  these,  he  originated  the 
only  native  theological  system  which  Switzerland  has  pro- 
duced since  Calvin's  day.*  In  all  his  works  he  manifests 
profoniid  thought  and  erudition.  His  Homtletics  and  Pna- 
Thcolugy  have  already  become  text-books  in  many 

I   theologifJil  .seminaries. 

The  spirit  now  dominant  at  Geneva  clearly  indicates  the 

I  success  of  the  late  efforts  toward  reform.  The  congrega- 
tions hiive  largely  increased ;  various  humanitarian  enter- 
prises have  been  vigorously  prosecuted;  societies  for  the 

I   circulation  of  religious  knowledge  have  been  founded ;  and 

tlie  laity  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  in  labours 

r  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the  masses.     For  a 
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— instead  of  finding  himself  in  tHe  face  of  a  creed  mechanic- 
ally repeated,  of  a  memory  and  not  of  a  conscience, — ^you 
feel  yourself  in  contact  with  an  indiridnal  who  will  beb'eve, 
who  can  believe,  who  is  in  full  possession  of  the  why  of  his 
belief.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  to  me  so  sacred  as  sincerity 
in  intelligent  faith.  Just  as  I  despise  certain  time-serving 
Catholics,  who  are  converted  because  they  dread  socialism, 
or  because  they  dread  the  Empire,  so  much  do  I  respect  the 
man  who  freely  attaches  himself  to  the  Gospel,  devotes 
himself  to  Christ,  and  prays  to  Him.  Does  this  imply  that 
I  return  from  Geneva  a  Protestant  ?  No ;  I  have  not  been 
converted,  but,  I  repeat,  adpised.  I  have  seen  Christianity 
working,  not  only  in  Churches,  but,  which  is  much  more  edi- 
fying,  in  individuals.  Yes,  I  have  seen  it  in  turns  the  inspirop 
of  language,  the  spring  of  actions,  the  spur  and  the  dis- 
cipline, rule  and  support,  of  the  future,  impregnating,  so  to 
speak,  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Such  a  spectacle  excites 
one  to  reflection.  We  have  been  in  too  great  haste  to  ex- 
claim, Christianity  is  dead  !  An  hour's  conversation  with 
two  or  three  Genevese  suffices  to  convince  us  that  if 
Christianity  is  dead  it  is  not  yet  buried.^*  * 

The  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Theological 
Academy  of  Geneva  in  the  winter  of  1862 -'63,  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  instruction 
imparted  in  that  influential  institution.  M.  Secretan  de- 
livered learned  lectures  on  "  Theism.^^  He  showed  that 
the  objections  which  can  be  raised,  on  the  ground  of  natural 
religion,  against  the  existence  and  personality  of  God,  lose 
all  their  force  on  Christian  ground;  therefore  Hegel ianism 
has  no  base.  M.  Naville,  in  his  course  on  "  Spiritualism/' 
summoned  the  resources  of  hisleaming  andgenius  to  aid  him 
in  his  heroic  combat  with  every  form  of  current  material- 
ism. Pastor  Conlin  lectured  on  "  Christian  Works.''  It 
was  an  eloquent  appeal  for  renewed  Christian  activity. 
MM.  Bungener,  Bret,  and  Rorich  lectured  on  "  Christian 
Life  /'  M.  Graberel  on  the  "  Part  taken  by  Geneva  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation;"  and  also  on  the  "Present  Liter- 
ary and  Religious  state  of  Germany ; "  M.  Archinard  on 
the  "Ancient  Religious  Edifices  of  Switzerland; "  M.  Aug. 
Bost  on  the  "  First  Fifteen  Centuries  of  the  History  of 
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Mankind  j  "  and  M.  de  Gasparin  on  the  "  Family  Life,  its 
Organization  and  Duties,"  In  addition  to  these,  there 
J  were  lectures  on  detached  Bnbjects,  such  as  religions  pre- 
I  judices,  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  simple-hearted  believers, 
1  drunkeanesa,  the  religious  education  of  children,  the  in- 
1  Btruction  of  catccbumeua,  tho  dissipation  of  cities,  and  the 
duty  of  evangelization.* 

Of  the  German  cantons,  Basle  has  been  the  only  one 
which  has  successfully  resisted  the  encroachracnta  of  Ea- 
tionahsm.  The  University  has  fully  recovered  from  tho 
influence  of  De  Wette,  and  the  professors  now  stand  in  the 
front  i^ank  of  evangelical  thinkers.  The  Mission  House  has 
been  a  highly  useful  agency.  Though  not  a  half-century 
old,  it  has  already  trained  four  hundred  missionaries, 
nearly  three  hundred  of  whom  are  still  living  and  actively 
mgagcd  in  evangeliuing  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 
The  people  are  unwilling  to  permit  any  minister  to  oc- 
cupy one  of  their  pulpits  whom  tliey  have  reason  to  sus])ect 
of  sceptical  opinions.  The  iulidel  Rumpf  was  excluded  in 
1  1858  from  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  all 
his  submequent  efforts  for  restoration  have  failed  in  tho 
chief  council.  A  similar  occurrence  took  place  in  Berne 
1  1847,  upon  the  calling  of  Zellerto  the  theological  pro- 
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the  task  of  showing  in  wliat  the  '^  progress  '*  oonsistecL 
They  accordingly  published  a  notice  to  their  fellow-citizens 
in  which  they  set  forth  the  avowed  opinions  of  their  can« 
didate.  The  document  asserted  that  he  believed  the  Bible 
to  be  a  tissue  of  fictions  and  fables ;  Jesus  a  sinful  man 
like  others^  neither  risen  from  the  dead,  nor  sitting  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father ;  no  one  .can  assert  with  positiveness  a 
life  beyond  the  grave ;  and  the  opinion  that  we  are  recon* 
ciled  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  merely  a  superstition  and  a 
day-dream.  The  authors  of  the  circular  besought  the 
ecclesiastical  council  to  deliver  them  and  their  children 
from  the  promulgation  of  such  doctrines,  and  further  re- 
minded them  that  every  pastor  on  entering  upon  his  func- 
tions must  swear  to  preach  faithfully  the  word  of  God,  both 
law  and  gospel,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  evangelical  Reformed  Church.  The  council  took  no 
notice  of  the  remonstrance,  though  the  candidate  did  not 
deny  the  charges.  He  was  elected  by  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-five  votes  against  one  hundi*ed  and  forty-five.  In  the 
Church  where  the  result  was  proclaimed,  the  acclamations 
were  so  loud  that  they  "  shook  the  windows.^'  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  serenade,  accompanied  by  rockets  and 
blue  lights.* 

The  only  representative  of  evangelical  doctrines  in  the 
theological  faculty  of  Zurich  is  a  tutor,  placed  there  and 
supported  by  a  private  society.  The  most  effective  means 
by  which  Rationalism  emanates  from  that  city  is  periodical 
literature.  The  leading  publications  are.  The  Church  of  the 
Present,  and  Voices  of  the  Times.  The  latter  journal  was 
commenced  in  1859.  Its  editor,  Lang,  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  prominent  Rationalistic  serials  of  Germany^ 
particularly  the  Protestant  Church  Gazette  of  Berlin.  He 
has  published,  besides  other  works,  A  System  of  Doctrine, 
and  A  March  through  the  Christian  nor  Id.  Professor 
Biedermann,  an  instructor  in  Zurich,  has  embodied  his 
sceptical  opinions  in  a  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine,  for 
the  use  of  the  youth  in  Swiss  colleges.  Dr  Yolckmar^ 
another  theological  professor  of  the  same  city,  has  advanced 
in  his  numerous  works  on*  primitive  Christianity^  opinions 

*  Semaine  Beligieute,    Geneva:  1864. 
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even  more  radical  than  those  of  Strauaa  or  the  Tiibingen 
School.  All  those  men  are  meinbers,  in  good  standing,  of 
tho  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland.* 

The  Bationnlistic  works  in  question  are  studionaly 
adapted  to  the  common  mind.  They  contain  a  complete 
Bj-stom,  which  we  tenn  the  New  Speculative  Rationalism. 
It  declares  a  strong  attachment  to  Protestantism,  and  pro- 
fesses to  cultivate  a  much  higher  development  of  Christian 
life  than  was  aimed  at  by  its  German  predecessor.  Like 
tho  Groningen  school  of  Holland,  it  lays  stress  on  the 
character  of  Christ.  It  proposes  to  establish  a  new  Church, 
which  shall  have  a  wider  door  for  the  entrance  of  Protest- 
ant Christiana  than  that  opened  by  the  confesaiona.  The 
present  fold  is  entirely  too  small :  the  new  Rationalism 
would  organize  one  of  colossal  popular  dimensions,  "  Our 
Church,"  say  these  teachers  of  Ziirich,  "  is  truth  and  mor- 
ality. Whoever  thinks  upon  these  things  and  strives  for 
them  shall  find  a  place  in  it,"  Their  opinions  are  the 
direct  result  of  tho  Hegelian  philosophy  applied  speculat- 
ively to  tho  obsolete,  destructive  Rationalism  of  Germany. 

The  Holy  Scriptures.  Protestantism  mistakes  itself 
in  treating  the  Biblo  as  authority.  Though  the  Scriptures 
decliaro  our  relations  to  God,  they  should  not  escape  o 
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is  the  end  of  tHe  law^  the  second  Adam^  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  the  head  of  a  renovated  humanity.  In  him  we 
find  the  revelation  of  a  new  religious  principle  in  man,  a 
real  unity  with  God,  a  filial  adoption,  freedom  from  natural 
corruption,  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  victory  over  the  world. 
Jesus  became  the  one  man  who  bore  in  himself  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead. 

Important  concessions  to  Christianity  seem  to  be  made ; 
nevertheless  subtle  Pantheism  underlies  their  statements. 
But  one  of  their  opinions  subverts  everything  they  grant 
to  orthodoxy.  Christ  was  not,  according  to  their  view, 
the  Messiah  in  the  sense  foretold  by  the  prophets  and 
preached  by  the  apostles.  We  must  judge  him  j^art  from 
all  poetry,  speculation,  and  human  judgment.  Tae  Christ 
of  the  present  Church  is  the  creation  of  theologians, 
not  the  character  portrayed  by  the  evangelists.  Unfor- 
tunately for  our  correct  view  of  him,  Paul  speculated 
entirely  too  much  upon  his  nature  and  work.  The  resur- 
rection of  Christ  never  took  place,  because  there  was  no 
necessity  for  it.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  apostles  to 
believe  that  such  an  event  took  place,  for  it  encouraged 
them.  Christ  never  showed  himself  to  any  one  after  his 
death,  and  the  belief  that  he  did  appear  arose  purely  from 
the  excited  nerves,  imaginative  temperament,  and  strong 
desire  of  his  followers  to  see  him.  His  spirit  did  not 
die  with  his  body,  but  entered  upon  anomer  stage  of 
existence. 

Jesus  did  not  work  miracles,  for  he  had  not  the  power. 
He  was  eminently  a  moral  man,  the  very  personification 
of  the  truly  religious  character.  Religion  became  flesh  in 
him,  and  he  was  the  exemplification  of  love.  The  salva- 
tion we  find  through  him  is  by  virtue  of  his  example  and 
inculcation  of  moral  truths.  The  spirit  of  Christ  still  ex- 
ists, but  it  does  not  live  in  a  purely  personal  relation,  nor 
does  it  operate  as  a  personal  existence.  His  spirit  and 
example  are  with  us,  but  he  is  not  here  himself.  The 
good  man  is  favoured  with  the  influence  imparted  to 
humanity  by  Christ^s  exemplary  life,  but  he  is  nowhere 
actually  present  in  the  world. 

God  and  his  Miracles.  No  miracles,  in  the  orthodox 
sense  of  the  term,  have  ever  occurred.  The  scientific  ex- 
amination  of  the   Scriptures  banishes   them   altogether. 
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Neither  aro  miracles  possible,  otherwise  we  stonld  see 
them  every  day.  They  would  be  acts  of  arbitrary  authority 
ou  God's  part ;  and  if  he  perfomied  them  he  would  destroy 
the  harmony  and  connection  of  natoral  laws.  Christianity 
was  not  introduced  by  miracles.  It  was  inaugurated,  and 
even  originated,  by  underlying  causes  of  a  purely  natural 
charnctcr.  Miracle  is  only  a  creation  of  the  imagination, 
and  should  be  discarded  aa  a  human  error. 

The  peraoiiulity  of  God  is  freely  spoken  of,  but  hia  self- 
consciousness  in  the  strictest  sense  ie  not  allowed.  Hence 
God  is  really  deprived  by  them  of  all  plan,  aim,  love,  and 
favour.  Ho  is  a  spiritual  being,  but  he  is  not  a  spirit.  He  is 
a  spirit,  yet  not  real,  thinking,  self-conscioua,  willing  spirit- 
He  is  not  a  personality  or  individuality.  "A  pereon," 
these  men  appear  to  say,  "  must  have  a  place  to  stand 
upon,  and  surely  we  would  not  aay  this  of  God  ?  The  fact 
is,  we  grossly  misrepresent  the  great  All-Father.  We 
picture  bini  in  our  sensuous  forms,  and  almost  imagine 
him  to  be  hko  one  of  ourselves." 

iMMOHTALiry.  ITie  Speculative  Hationalist«  attach  less 
importance  to  individual  immortality  than  their  predeces- 
sors conceded.  "We  might  infer  this,  however,  from  the 
Hegelian  point  of  view  adopted  by  the  former.  They 
arofess  adherence  to  Schleiermacher'B  dictum:  "In  the 
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in  tlie  natural  weakness  of  man,  for  he  is  a  temporal  being, 
and  in  process  of  necessary  development  from  impure  na- 
turalness to  reason  and  freedom.  It  is  the  condition  in 
which  man  finds  himself  before  arriving  at  an  idea  of  what 
he  is  or  will  be.  K  it  be  asked,  "Why  is  sin  in  the 
world  ?  ^'  the  rejoinder  is  made,  "  Why  is  not  man,  in  the 
outset  of  his  existence,  what  he  is  destined  to  be,  and  why 
must  he  stand  in  need'  of  development  ?  ^'  Sin,  in  the 
beginning,  was  natural  imperfection,  but  it  never  becomes 
a  work  of  the  will  until  man  is  developed.  It  is  the  melan- 
choly result  of  an  awakened  consciousness.  But  after 
man  is  once  aroused  to  self-consciousness  and  begins  his 
actual,  sinful  life,  he  never  becomes  a  lost  sinner. 

Faith.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  compendium  of  principles. 
Its  only  value  consists  in  its  description  of  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  Christ,  and  every  one  must  derive 
from  it  such  opinions  as  seem  most  plausible  and  reason- 
able. But  they  err  who  excogitate  from  it  those  severe 
dogmas  which  express  only  dreams  of  the  imagination  and 
wishes  of  the  religious  spirit.  Faith  in  the  Gospel  is  not 
a  condition  of  salvation.  For  faith  is  the  inner  relation 
of  the  spiritual  man  to  God,  not  the  acceptance  of  fixed 
traditions.  It  is  such  a  feeling,  emotion,  and  relation  as 
can  exist  independently  of  doctrine.  Objective  truth  is 
not  the  measure  of  faith,  and  the  salvation  of  man  is  not 
conditioned  by  his  theoretical  opinions.  The  human  spirit 
in  man  is  the  agent  of  regeneration.  Therefore  man,  and 
not  God,  is  the  author  of  human  regeneration.  Justifica- 
tion by  faith  is  produced  by  seeking  God^s  favour,  but 
Christ  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter. 

We  cannot  as  yet  foresee  the  complete  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  New  Speculative  Rationalism  to  propagate 
itself.  German  Switzerland  will  be  influenced  by  Ger- 
many, and  because  of  the  thorough  improvement  already 
inaugurated  in  the  latter  country,  no  general  resurrection 
of  scepticism  need  be  feared.  The  evangelical  professors 
at  Basle  are  eagerly  watching  every  new  movement,  and 
we  believe  they  have  suflBcient  strength  to  meet  every 
emergency.  Christianity  is  aggressive.  Sometimes  it  is 
obliged  to  halt  and  give  battle.  The  carnage  may  last 
long,  and  the  on-looking  world  may,  in  its  ignorance,  de- 
eide  too  speedily  that  the  day  is  lost.     But  Qie  victory  of 
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error  is  only  temporary.  The  ark  in  Dagon's  hoaae  was 
still  the  ark  of  God.  Since  good  men  are  a  perpetunJ 
power  to  a  people,  we  may  reasonably  Lope  that  the  Smas 
reformers  will  continue  to  animate  the  citizens  of  all  the 
French  and  German  cantons.  May  the  pulpits  and  theo- 
logical chairs  of  Switzerland  ever  be  filled  with  men  who 
can  say  what  Zwingljua  uttered  one  New  Year's  Day  as  hig 
first  words  to  the  assembled  multitude  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ziirich :  "  To  Christ,  to  Christ  will  I  lead  yoo, — to  the 
source  of  salvation.  His  word  is  the  only  food  I  wish  to 
furnish  to  your  hearts  and  Uvea ! " 


OP  i 


The  rehgiou3  lesson  taught  by  the  condition  of  England 
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priests  could  not  leave  the  tripod^  thoagli  many  of  the 
oracular  responses  were  heard  some  distance  from  the 
temple-doors.  In  time,  there  arose  a  group  of  essayists 
and  poets,  who,  with  a  similar  coterie  of  novelists,  dictated 
religion,  morals,  politics,  and  literature  to  the  country. 
Their  influence  was  so  great  that  when  they  flattered  the 
heads  of  government,  the  latter  were  equally  assiduous  in 
playing  the  Mascenas  to  them. 

The  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  viewed  in  a  liter- 
ary sense  alone,  have  never  had  their  superiors  in  English 
literature.  The  works  of  Addison,  Pope,  Gray,  Thomson, 
Goldsmith,  and  Johnson  will  continue  to  be  classics  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken.  The  British  metro- 
polis was  pervaded  with  the  atmosphere  of  Parnassus.  It 
was  a  time  when  litei*ature  was  the  El  Dorado  of  youth 
and  old  age.  Those  were  the  days  when  clubs  convened 
statedly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand,  and  when, 
every  night,  the  attics  of  Grub-street  poured  out  their 
throngs  of  quill-heroes,  who  were  welcomed  into  the  par- 
lours of  the  nobility  as  cordially  as  to  their  own  club- 
houses. The  last  new  work  engaged  universal  attention. 
Society  was  filled  with  rumours  of  books  commenced,  half 
finished,  plagiarized,  successful,  or  defunct.  Literary  re- 
spectability was  the  "  Open  Sesame ''  to  social  rank. 
There  has  never  been  a  season  when  cultivated  society 
was  more  imbued  with  the  mania  of  book-writing  and 
criticism  than  existed  in  England  during  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

While  many  of  the  publications  of  that  time  were 
prompted  by  Deism,  French  society  and  literature  were 
contributing  an  equal  share  toward  poisoning  the  English 
mind.  France  and  England  were  so  intimately  related  to 
each  other  that  the  two  languages  were  diligently  studied 
in  both  countries.  If  the  English  adventurer  in  letters 
had  not  spent  a  few  months  in  Paris,  and  could  not  read 
Comoille  almost  as  readily  as  Spenser  or  Shakspeare,  he 
was  cashiejred  by  certain  Gallicists  west  of  the  Channel  as 
a  sorry  aspirant  to  their  coveted  favour.*  The  rise  of  the 
French  spirit  in  England  was  mainly  due  to  Bolingbroke, 
who  was  as  much  at  home  in  Paris  as  in  London.     He 

*  For  an  excellent  view  of  the  relatioD  of  France  and  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  vid.  Bevue  des  DeuxMondes,  1  Dec,  1861. 
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had  nnnieroas  friends  acct  sdmirere  in  the  former  metro- 
polis, and  at  two  different  timea  made  it  his  residence. 
Freely  inibibiug  the  sceptical  opinionH  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  he  dealt  them  out  unsptiring];  to  hia  English 
readers.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  accomplished  wits  who 
frequented  the  safon  of  Madame  de  Croisey,  and  he  de- 
veloped hia  sceptical  system  through  the  medinm  of  the 
French  language,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  M,  de  Pouilly.* 
BoUngbroke  accused  the  greatest  divines  and  philoso- 

fihers  of  leading  a  great  part  of  mankind  into  ini^xtricablo 
abyrinths  of  reasoning  and  speculation.  Natural  theo- 
logy and  religion,  he  held,  had  become  corrupt.  In  view 
of  these  results  of  mental  infirmities,  he  applied  himself  to 
correct  all  errors.  He  proposed  "  to  distingmah  genuine  aud 
pure  thoism  from  the  profane  mixturea  of  human  imagin> 
ation  ;  and  to  go  to  the  root  of  that  error  which  encourages 
oar  cmiosity,  euetains  our  pride,  fortifies  our  prejudices,  and 
gives  pretence  to  delusion  ;  to  discover  the  true  nature  of 
humiui  knowledge,  how  far  it  extends,  how  far  it  is  real, 
and  where  and  how  it  begins  to  bo  fantastical ;  that,  the 
gaudy  visions  of  error  being  dispelled,  men  may  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  simplicity  of  tnith."t  The  Scriptures,  ac- 
cording to  Bolingbroke,  are  unworthy  of  our  credence. 
They  degrade  the  Deity  to  n  '  .       «• 
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There  were  other  members  of  the  English  nobility  who 
used  their  influence  for  the  introduction  of  French  infidel- 
ity^ literature^  morals,  and  fashions.  Some  did  not  equal 
Bolingbroke  in  repudiating  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  but 
nearly  all  were  wilUng  students  at  the  feet  of  their  preten- 
tious  Gallic  instructors.  The  house  of  Lady  Mary  W ortley 
Montagu,  at  Twickenham,  was  the  centre  whither  gravi- 
tated that  large  class  of  acknowledged  chiefs  in  letters 
represented  by  Steele,  Pope,  and  the  Walpoles.  They 
thought,  spoke,  and  dressed  according  to  the  Frencn 
standard,  which,  in  respect  to  reUgion  and  morals,  was 
never  lower  than  at  that  very  time.  The  attempt  to  rear 
a  Paris  on  English  soil  was  a  complete  success.  The 
young  were  delighted  with  the  result ;  the  aged  had  been 
too  lU-taught  in  early  life  to  raise  the  voice  of  remon- 
strance. With  the  exception  of  the  Puritan  opposition, 
the  gratification  was  universal;  and  that  took  place  in 
religion  and  litei'ature  which,  had  it  occurred  in  warfare, 
would  have  kindled  a  flame  of  national  indignation  in 
every  breast:  England  fell  powerless,  contented,  and 
doomed,  into  the  arms  of  France. 

The  attacks  of  Hume  and  Gibbon  on  the  Divine  origin  of 
Christianity  take  rank  with  the  mischievous  influences 
imparted  by  the  elder  school  of  Deists,  and  by  French 
taste  and  immorality. 

Hume  was  a  philosopher  who  drew  his  inspiration 
directly  from  his  own  times.  Attaching  himself  to  the 
EncyclopaDdists,  he  played  the  wit  in  the  salons  of  Paris. 
He  became  fraternally  intimate  with  Rousseau,  and 
brought  that  social  dreamer  back  with  him  to  England 
as  a  mark  of  high  appreciation  of  his  talents.  He  was  a 
metaphysician  by  nature,  but  he  erred  in  speculating  with 
theology.  That  was  the  mistake  of  his  life.|^'^He  fell  into 
Bolingbroko^s  error  of  excessive  egotism.  Standing  be- 
fore the  superstructure  of  theology,  he  carefully  surveyed 
every  part  of  it,  and  deemed  no  theme  too  lofty  for  hiis 
reasonings,  and  no  mystery  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
illuminating  torch.  He  lamented  the  absence  of  progress 
in  the  understanding  of  that  evidence  which  assures  us  of 
any  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact.  But  this  difficulty 
did  not  impede  him  from  an  attempted  solution.  He 
thought  himself  performing  a  great  service  when  he  ad- 
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dresaed  himself  to  the  "  destruction  of  that  implicit  faith 
nnci  credulity  which  ia  tho  batie  of  all  reasoning  and  free 
inquiry."*  He  refused  to  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being, 
in  tho  following  words  :  "  While  we  argue  from  the  course 
of  nature,  and  infer  a  particular  intelligent  caose,  which 
at  first  bestowed  and  still  preserves  order  in  the  universe, 
wo  embrace  a  principle  which  is  both  uncertain  and  use- 
less, because  the  subject  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
humiiu  cxperiDnce."t 

The  miraculous  evidences  of  Christianity  were  also  op- 
posed by  Hume.  His  Et^say  on  Miracks  (1747)  conBiats 
of  two  parts ;  the  former  of  which  ia  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  no  evidence  would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  believing 
the  truth  and  existence  of  miracles.  Experience  ia  our 
only  guide  ia  reasoning  on  mutters  of  fact ;  but  even  this 
guide  is  far  from  infallible,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to 
lead  H3  into  errors.  In  judging  how  far  a  testimony  ia  to 
bo  depended  upon,  we  must  balance  the  opposite  circum- 
stances, which  may  create  any  doubt  or  nncortainty.  The 
evidence  from  testimony  may  be  destroyed  either  by 
the  contrariety  and  opposition  of  the  testimony,  or  by 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  facts  themselves. 
When  the  facts  partfi.kc  of  the  marvellous  there  are  two 
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education^  and  learnings  as  to  secnre  us  against  all  delu- 
sion in  themselves.  They  should  also  be  of  such  undoubted 
integrity  as  to  place  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  design 
to  deceive  others.  Then  they  should  be  of  such  credit 
and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  lose  if  detected  in  any  falsehood.  Last  of  all^  the 
facts  attested  by  the  witnesses  should  be  performed  in 
such  a  public  manner^  and  in  so  celebrated  a  part  of  the 
world,  as  to  render  detection  unavoidable.* 

Now,  according  to  Hume,  these  requisitions  are  not  met 
in  the  supposed  witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Con- 
sequently, we  are  no  more  obliged  to  believe  their  accounts 
than  the  reports  of  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  wrought 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  de  Paris.  All  must  be  rejected 
together. 

Hume^s  History  of  England  met  with  a  cold  reception  on 
its  first  appearance,  but  he  lived  to  see  the  day  when,  as 
he  egotistically  said,  ^'  it  became  circulated  b'ke  the  news- 
papers.'^ Yet  he  wrote  that  work  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a 
means.  Historical  writing  was  then  the  medium  in  which 
it  was  common  to  couch  theology  or  philosophy.  Hume 
had  a  profound  contempt  for  everything  Puritanic  on  the 
one  hand,  and  hierarchical  and  traditional  on  the  other. 
He  would  make  every  trace  disappear  beneath  his  scathing 
pen.  He  ignored  the  development  of  religious  life  in 
England,  and  would  subject  all  events  which  indicated  a 
deep  Christian  piety  and  purpose,  to  his  cold  system  of 
philosophy.  Writing  with  an  inflexible  adherence  to  his 
theological  opinions,  he  cast  over  historical  events  the 
drapery  of  his  own  interpretation.  The  question  with 
him  was  not,  "  What  is  the  history  of  England  during  the 
period  of  which  I  treat  ?  "  but  "  Does  not  the  history  of 
England  sustain  my  philosophy  ? ''  And  his  own  answer 
was,  "  Yes ;  I  record  facts,  and  draw  my  own  conclusions. 
Is  not  that  a  good  philosophy  ?  ^* 

Gibbon  was  even  more  of  a  Frenchman  than  Hume. 
Sundering  his  relation  to  Oxford  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
he  embarked  upon  a  course  of  living  and  thinking,  which, 
whatever  advantage  it  might  aflTord  to  his  purse,  was  not 
likely  to  aid  his  faith.     By  a  sudden  caprice  he  became  a 

♦  Leland,  rtew  o/Deuiieal  WrUers,  pp.  230—250. 
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lioinnn  Csitlicilic,  and  afterwar(3s  as  unceremoniouBly  denied 
Ilia  adiipted  creed.  In  due  time  he  found  himself  in  Paris 
publishing  a  book  in  tho  French  language.  He  there  fell 
in  with  the  fashionable  infidelity,  and  so  far  yielded  to  the 
flattery  of  Hblviitina  and  all  the  frequenters  of  Holbach's 
house,  that  he  joated  at  Christianity,  and  assailed  its  Divine 

I  character. 

While  residing  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  he  cultivated 
the  florid  French  style  of  composition,  and  applied  it  in 
his  Deciiitc  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  That  work  has 
been  severely  censurud,  but  despite  its  defects  it  is  one  of 
the  penuauent  master-pieces  of  English  literature.  In  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  the  author  gives  his  pinion 

I  of  Christianity.  He  attributes  the  progress  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  to  the  zeal  of  the  Jews,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  as  stated  by  philosophers,  to  the 
miraculous  powers  claimed  by  the  Primitive  Church,  to 
the  virtuOH  of  the  first  Christians,  and  to  the  activity  of 
the  Christians  in  the  goveniraent  of  the  Church.  He  ttt- 
tributed  to  outward  agencies  what  could  have  been  effected 
only  by  inward  forces.  But  he  did  not  assume  the  philo- 
aophePa  cap,  for,  not  being  metaphysical  by  nature,  he 
never  did  violence  to  his  own  constitution.     He  has  left 
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Thouglit  no  way  so  sure. 
His  pen  to  secure. 
As  to  give  the  historian  a  place." 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  religions  decay  we  may 
add  the  most  nnwelcome  of  all :  the    moral  prostration 
of  the  Englidi  Chnrch.     Instead  of  being  "  a  city  set  upon 
a  hill/'  she  was  in  the  valley  of  humiliation ;  and  few  were 
the  faithfnl  watchmen  upon  her  walls.     The  period  com- 
mencing with  the  Bestoration,  and  continuing  down  to  the 
time  of  which  we  speak^  was  one  of  ministerial  and  laio 
degeneracy.     Bishop  Burnet,  writing  of  his  own  gener- 
ation^ said,  ^'I  am  now  in  the  seventieth  year  of  my  age,  and 
as  I  cannot  speak  long  in  the  world,  in  any  sort,  I  cannot 
hope  for  a  more  solemn  occasion  than  this  of  spedsing  with 
all  due  fi*eedom,  both  to  the  present  and  to  the  succeeding 
ages.    Therefore  I  lay  hold  on  it  to  give  a  free  vent  to  those 
sad  thoughts  that  lie  on  my  mind  both  day  and  night,  and 
are  the  subject  of  many  secret  mournings.     I  cannot  look 
on  without  the  deepest  concern,  when  I  see  the  imminent 
ruin  hanging  over  this  Church,  and,  by  consequence,  over 
the  whole  Reformation.      The  outward  state  of  things  is 
black  enough,  God  knows,  but  that  which  heightens  my 
fears  rises  chiefly  from  the  inward  state  into  which  we  are 
unhappily  fallen.     .     .     .     Our  ember- weeks  are  the  bur- 
den and  grief  of  my  life.     The  much  greater  part  of  those 
who  come  to  be  ordained  are  ignorant  to  a  degree  not  to 
be  apprehended  by  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  know  it. 
The  easiest  part  of  knowledge  is  that  to  which  they  are 
the  greatest  strangers.     Those  who  have  read  some  few 
books,  yet  never  seem  to  have  read  the  Scriptures.     Many 
cannot  give  even  a  tolerable  account  of  the  Catechism  itself^ 
how  short  and  plain  soever.      This  does  often  tear  my 
heart.     The  case  is  not  much  better  in  many  who,  having 
got  into  holy  orders,  come  for  institution,  and  cannot  make 
it  appear  that  they  have  read  the  Scriptures,  or  any  one 
good  book  since  they  were  ordained;  so  that  the  ^mall 
measure   of  knowledge   upon  which  they  get  into  holy 
orders,  not  being  improved,  is  in  a  way  to  be  quite  lost ; 
and  they  think  it  a  great  hardship  if  told  they  must  know 
the  Scriptures  and  tne  body  of  divinity  better  before  they 
can  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  souls.''  * 

*  Potior (U  Care, 
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ishop  Sockcr,  who  ■wrote  at  a  later  period,  testifies 

I  to  tliD  snme  stnte  of  religious  petrification:  "In  this  we 

I  cannot  bo  mistakeii,  tliat  an  open  and  professed  disregard 

is  become,  through  a  vuriety  of  unhappy  causes,  the  dis- 

I  tinguishing  character  of  the  present  age;  that  this  evil  ia 

I  grown  to  a  great  height  in  the  metropohs  of  the  nation ;  is 

I  daily  eproriding  through  every  part  of  it ;  and,  bad  in  itself 

1  as  any  can  be,  must  of  necessity  bring  in  others  after  it. 

Indeed  it  liath  already  brought  in  such  dissoluteness  and 

contempt  of  principle  in  the  higher  part  of  the  world,  and 

Buch  profligate  intemperance,  and  fearlessness  of  commit- 

g  crimes,  in  the  lower,  as  must,  if  this  impiety  stop  not, 

I  become  absolutely  fatal.  And  Godknow8,farfrom  stopping, 

'  n-s,  through  the  ill  designs  of  some  persons,  and  the 

I  inconsideratenoss  of  others,  a  continual  increase.     Christ 

nity  iH  now  ridiculed  and  railed  at,  with  very  little  re- 

I  servo;  and  the  teachers  of  it,  without  any  at  all.* 

The  Church  had  not  the  moral  power  or  purity  to  assert 

her  own  authority.     She  had  lost  the  respect  of  the  woi'ld 

I  because  she  had  no  respect  for  herself.     She  was  therefora 

enervated  at  a  time  when   all  her  power  was   needed  to 

I  reaist  the  sceptical  and  immoral  tendencies  of  the  day. 

I  But  a  now  reUgious  power,  from  an  unexpected  source,  bo- 
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literatoro^  and  plulosophy.  As  a  result^  the  number  of 
converts  multiplied.  The  Established  Church  was  aroused 
to  activity.  Dissenters  began  to  hope  for  the  return  of  the 
good  days  of  Bunyan  and  Baxter  and  Howe. 

Isaac  Taylor  says  of  the  new  influence,  that  "it  pre- 
served from  extinction  and  reanimated  the  languishing 
nonconformity  of  the  last  century,  which  just  at  the  time 
of  the  Methodist  revival  was  rapidly  in  course  to  be  found 
nowhere  but  in  books.''  But  the  Wesleyan  movement 
made  little  impression  on  the  literary  circles  to  whom 
Bolingbroke,  Hume,  and  Gibbon  had  communicated  their 
gospel  of  nature.  The  poets  continued  to  sing,  the  essay- 
ists to  write,  and  the  plulosophers  to  speculate,  in  a  world 
peculiarly  their  own.  They  shut  themselves  quite  in  from 
the  itinerant  "helpers  "of  Wesley.  The  large  class  of  Eng- 
lish minds  which  stood  aloof  from  all  ecclesiastical  orgaa- 
izations,  and  failed  to  see  any  higher  cause  of  the  revival 
than  mere  enthusiasm,  were  the  persons  whom  those 
writers  still  influenced.  But  it  was  plain  to  both  the 
masters  and  their  disciples  that  their  principles  were  in 
process  of  transition.  They  were  therefore  ready  for  the 
reception  of  whatever  plausible  type  of  scepticism  might 
present  itself  for  their  acceptance. 

History  is  the  illustration  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
fountain  springs  up  in  one  period,  and  generations  often 
pass  before  it  flnds  its  natural  outlet.  The  issue  of  the 
final  efforts  of  English  Deism,  of  the  impure  French  taste, 
and  of  the  works  of  the  grosser  class  of  literary  men  living 
in  the  last  century,  is  now  manifested  in  that  spirit  which 
welcomes  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  the  criticism  of 
Colenso.  It  is  not  true  that  these  and  similar  publications 
have  created  a  Rationalistic  taste  in  Great  Britain.  The  taste 
was  already  in  existence,  and  has  been  struggling  for 
satisfaction  ever  since  the  closing  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


All  history  betrays  the  operation  of  a  compensating  prin- 
ciple. The  payment  may  be  aloWj  but  there  is  seldom  to- 
tal repudiation.  Ad  influence  which  departs  from  n  cooutiy 
and  Bots  in  upon  its  neighbour,  transforming  thought,  giv- 
ing new  shades  to  social  life,  and  instilling  foreign  prin- 
ciples into  politics,  is  sure,  in  course  of  time,  to  return 
from  its  wanderings,  bearing  with  it  other  forces  with 
which  to  react  upon  the  land  whence  it  originated. 
Thought,  like  the  tidal  wayo,  visits  all  latitudes  with  its 
ebb  and  flow. 

The  present  condition  of  Anglican  theology  is  an  illas- 
tration  of  intellectual  repayment.  Two  centuries  Bigo 
England  gave  Deism  to  Germany,  and  the  latter  country  is 
now  paying  back  the  debt  with  compound  interest.  After 
Revolution  of  1789,  and  the  brilliant  aacondoi 
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iifae  Blow  bat  effectual  introdnctioii  of  Genmui  Bationalism 
has  been  taking  place  imperceptibly. 

The  war  which  had  agitated  England^  with  the  rest  of 
Earope^  came  to  a  close  in  1815.  Immediately  afterward 
domestic  politics  needed  adjustment.  ''The  disabilities 
were  swept  away,''  says  a  writer,  "  the  House  of  Gommona 
was  reconstituted,  the  municipalities  were  reformed, 
slavery  was  abolished.''  *  In  due  time  the  nation  became 
adjusted  to  peace :  the  popular  mind  lost  its  nervousness ; 
the  universities  returned  to  their  sober  thinking;  and  the 
Church  took  a  careful  survey  to  ascertain  what  had  been 
lost  in  the  recent  conflict,  what  gained,  and  what  new  fields 
lay  ready  for  her  enterprise.  But  very  soon  fresh  political 
combinations  attracted  the  attention  of  all  classes.  The 
revolutionary  changes  and  counter-changes  in  France  were 
watched  with  eager  attention  lest  Waterloo  might  be 
avenged  in  some  unexpected  manner.  At  home.  Church 
parties  were  reviving  the  old  antagonisms  described  by  the 
pen  of  Macaulay.  'Hie  popular  mind  has  thus  been  con- 
tinually directed  toward  some  exciting  theme.  England 
has  not  had  a  day  of  leisure  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
half-century,  when  she  could  come  to  a  judicious  conclu- 
sion concerning  that  class  of  her  thinkers  who,  though 
they  make  theology  their  profession,  are  so  intensely  inde- 
pendent as  to  attach  themselves  to  no  creed  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization.  But  they  have  been  thinking  all  the  time^ 
and  the  outgrowth  of  their  thought  is  now  visible. 

English  Nationalism  consists  of  three  departments: 
Philosophical,  Literary,  and  Critical  Bationalism.  When- 
ever infidelity  has  arisen,  whether  within  or  without  the 
Church,  it  has  usually  developed  these  forms.  Philosophy 
has  furnished  undovout  reason  with  a  fund  of  speculative 
objections  to  revelation;  literature  has  dazzled  and  be- 
wildered the  young  and  all  lovers  of  romance ;  and  criti- 
cism has  seized  the  deductions  of  science,  language,  and 
ethnology,  and  by  their  combined  aid  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  historical  and  inspired  basis  of  faith.  Each 
of  these  three  agents  is  in  constant  danger  of  arrogance 
and  error.  The  first,  by  a  single  false  assumption,  may 
lose  its  way;,  the  second,  by  making  too  &ee  use  of  the 

*  National  Review  Oct.,  1856. 
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imagiuntion,  can  pnsily  forget  when  it  is  dcalingwith  faith 
anil  facts;  and  tlio  third,  by  one  act  of  over- reaching,  is 
liable  to  become  puerile,  fanciful,  and  nnreliable.  The 
philosopher,  the  Htl&rahiir,  and  the  eiegete  need  to  be  less 
observant  of  the  surrounding  world  than  of  the  purity  of 
their  own  inner  life  and  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Philosophicnl  Rationaliam  in  England  commenced  with 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  A  comprehensive  view  of  that 
metaphysician  produces  a  painful  impression.  Though 
gifted  with  capacity  for  any  sphere  of  thought,  ho  did  not 
excel  in  either  so  far  as  to  enable  ua  to  assign  him  a  fixed 
place  in  literature.  He  is  known  as  poet,  theologian,  and 
philosopher.  But  his  own  desire  was  that  posterity  might 
regard  him  as  a  theologian.  In  addition  to  this  indeter- 
niiuateness  of  position,  which  always  seriously  detracts 
from  a  great  name,  Coleridge  presents  the  unfortunate  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who,  instead  of  labouring  with  settled 
convictions,  and  achieving  success  by  virtue  of  their  opera- 
tion, seems  to  have  only  striven  after  them.  His  indefinite 
status  was  the  result  of  that  theological  difficulty  which 
proved  hia  greatest  misfortune.  His  sentiments  never 
partook  of  an  evangelical  character  until  the  latter  part  of 
'  'a  life.  His  habits  of  thought  had  become  confirmed,  and 
9  quite  too  late  to  counteract  the  influence  of  many 
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he  synipatliized  in  that  deep  conviction  of  the  absolute  nti^- 
tore  and  validity  of  the  great  ideas  of  God,  Freedom,  and 
Immortality — of  the  binding  obligation  of  conscience — ^and 
generally  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Moral  and  Practical  over 
the  purely  Speculative.  Indeed,  any  one  who  goes  to  the 
study  of  Kant,  after  having  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Coleridge,  will  be  impressed  by  the  spon- 
taneous  and  vital  concurrence  of  the  latter  with  the  former 
—the  heartiness  and  entireness  with  which  the  Englishman 
enters  into  the  method  and  system  of  this,  in  many  respects, 
greatest  philosopher  of  the  modem  world.''  * 

The  Platonic  element  in  the  speculations  of  Coleridge  is 
of  earlier  date  than  the  German.  It  was  his  reliance  until 
introduced  to  the  captivating  opinions  of  the  philosopher 
of  Konigsberg.  But  it  never  wholly  left  him, — ^it  was  the 
enchantment  of  his  life. 

He  had  severe  struggles.  His  conquest  of  the  habit  of 
opium-eating,  contracted  to  soothe  physical  su£fering,  is  an 
index  of  the  persistent  purpose  of  the  man.  At  first  an 
ardent  Unitarian,  he  was  once  about  to  assume  charge  of  a 
congregation  at  Shrewsbury.  But  he  finally  declined  the 
ofier,  by  saying  that  "  Active  zeal  for  Unitarian  Christi- 
anity, not  indolence  or  indifierence,  has  been  the  motive 
of  my  declining  a  local  and  solid  settlement  as  preacher 

ofit.^t 

The  media  through  which  he  passed  in  search  of  light 

were  numerous.  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  Germany  under 
the  impression  that  he  would  there  find  what  he  had  fruit- 
lessly sought  in  England.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  was  better  than  the  English  empirical 
system  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  the  best 
metaphysical  pabulum  he  had  received  at  home.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  assiduous  study  of  Kant's  disciples, 
but  the  master  satisfied  him  best.  Nevertheless,  Coleridge 
was  not  mentally  adapted  to  the  Kantian  system.  He  had 
a  psychical  affinity  for  Schelling.  He  loved  him  as  a 
brother.  He  was  charmed  with  his  vivid  imagination, 
warm  admiration  of  all  natural  forms,  and  ardent,  impulsive 

•  Introductory  Estay  to  Coleridg^s  Works,  Vol.  L,  pp.  21,  22.  Har- 
per's edition. 

t  Letter  dated  Shrewsbury,  Jan.  19th,  1798,  to  Mr  Isaac  Wood, 
High  Street,  Shrewsbury. 
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fempcrament.  ScliL'llIng's  philosophy  was  Spinozism  in 
poetry,  and  there  can  be  no  qiieation  of  Coleridge's  former 
udoptton  of  9omo  pnrts  of  tho  HoUander'a  uaturHlism. 
But  his  tenacity  to  theni,  as  well  a»  hia  siibBequent  affilia- 
tion with  Schelliug,  was  shoi-t-lived.  When  he  awoke  to 
I'll'  iMiiiiistakahlo  stratmn  of  Panthoisra  underlying  Schel- 
'■!■■'-  -vstem,  he  hnatily  forsook  it,  and  his  diatribes  in- 
li'.  I  !  I'ly  hurled  ftRainst  one  whom  he  had  so  enthuaiaati- 
i-  illy  ^Lihiiired,  are  the  more  notable  because  of  his  former 
intense  syinpiithy.  From  Schelling  he  retamed  oace 
more  to  Kant  as  tho  thinker  who  had  more  closely  approxi- 
mated the  truth.  Ilia  mind  must  have  undergone  a  total 
revolution  when  he  could  write  such  words  as  these  : 
"  Spite  oF  nJI  the  superior  airs  of  tho  Natur-PhilosophU 


>  that  i 


the  perusal  of  Kant  I  breathe  the  i 


■  of 


good  sense  and  liigieal  iiuderstnnding  with  the  light  of 
renson  shining  in  it  and  through  it;  white  in  tho  Physics 
of  Scholling  I  am  amused  with  happy  conjectures,  and  in 
hiiJ  'riieology  I  am  bewildered  by  positions  which,  in  their 
lii-st  sense,  are  transcendental  {ubt'rfliegend) ,  and  in  their 
literal  sense  scandalous."  * 

Culeridgo  became  firmly  settled  in  theistic  faith,    Occn- 
r  that  as  his  chief  position,  he  is  destined  to  wield  a 
,'  power  over  English  thought,     Dr  Shedd,  iu 
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and  robustness  of  temper^  wliicli  cliaracterize  a  mind  into 
which  the  personality  of  God  and  the  responsibility  of 
man  cut  sharply,  and  which  does  not  cowardly  shrink  from 
a  severe  and  salutary  moral  consciousness.  .  .  .  The 
intensely  theistic  character  of  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge 
is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  Personal  and  the  Spiritual, 
and  not  in  the  least  in  the  Impersonal  and  the  ifatural. 
Drawing  in  the  outset,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  a  dis- 
tinct and  broad  line  between  these  two  realms,  it  keeps 
them  apart  from  each  other,  by  affirming  a  difference  in 
essence,  and  steadfastly  resists  any  and  every  attempt  to 
amalgamate  them  into  one  sole  substance.  The  doctrine 
of  creation,  and  not  of  emanation  or  of  modification,  is  the 
doctrine  by  which  it  constructs  its  theory  of  the  Universe, 
and  the  doctrine  of  responsible  self-determination,  and 
not  of  irresponsible  natural  development,  is  the  doctrine 
by  which  it  constructs  its  systems  of  Philosophy  and  Re» 
ligion."  * 

The  Platonic  portion  of  the  views  of  Coleridge  is  more 
apparent  in  his  theology  than  in  his  philosophy.  In  his 
Confession  of  Faith,  written  November  3,  1816,  he  avows 
his  adherence  to  some  of  the  prime  doctrines  of  revealed 
truth.  He  declares  his  free  agency ;  defines  God  to  be  a 
Being  in  whom  supreme  wisdom  and  a  most  holy  will  are 
one  with  infinite  power ;  acknowledges  man's  fallen  nature, 
that  he  is  "  bom  a  child  of  wrath ; ''  and  holds  Christ  Jesus 
to  be  the  Word  which  was  with  God  from  all  eternity, 
assumed  Himian  nature  to  redeem  man,  and  by  his  merits 
secured  for  us  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  im- 
partation  of  his  free  grace.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Aids  to 
Refection  he  thus  states  his  object  in  writing  the  work : 
"  To  exhibit  a  fiill  and  consistent  scheme  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation,  and  more  largely  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  to  answer  all  the  objections  to 
the  same,  which  do  not  originate  in  a  corrupt  will  rather 
than  an  erring  judgment ;  and  to  do  this  in  a  manner  intelli- 
gible for  all  who,  possessing  the  ordinary  advantages  of 
education,  do  in  good  earnest  desire  to  form  their  religious 
creed  in  the  light  of  their  own  convictions,  and  to  have  a 
reason  for  the  faith  which  they  profess.     There  are  indeed 

•  Introductory  Essay  to  Coleridgis  JTorks,  vol  i.,  pp.  35,  36. 
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mysteries,  in  evidunco  of  whicli  no  reasons  can  be  brought. 
But  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  show  that  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is,  that  these  mysteries  are  reaaon, 
reason  in  its  highest  form  of  self-affirmation."' 

Tho  distinctions  and  ddinitiona  of  Coleridge  occasion 
the  most  Kcrioua  difficulty  in  the  study  of  bis  opinions. 
Ilis  mode  of  statement  more  frequentiy  than  his  conception 
aubjocts  him  to  the  charge  of  Rationalism.  Hia  bfe-long- 
error  of  mistaking  theology  for  metaphysica  reaulted  in  his 
applifiition  of  philosophical  terminology  to  theological 
questions;  but  making  every  reasonable  allowance,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  had  defective  views  of  some  of  the 
essential  truths  of  Christianity.  Ho  clothes  reason  with 
authority  to  determine  what  is  inspiration,  by  saying  that 
there  can  be  no  revelation  "  tib  extra."  Therefore,  every 
man  should  decido  for  himself  the  character  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  power  which  Coleridge  thus  places  in  the  hand 
of  man  is  traceable  to  his  distinction  betwoon  reason  and 
understanding.  He  makes  the  latter  the  logical,  and  the 
former  the  intuitive,  faculty.  Even  beasts  possess  under- 
standing, bat  reason,  tho  gift  of  God  to  no  lesa  creature 
than  inun,  performs  the  functions  of  judgment  on  super- 
isual  mutters,      "Reason,"  aaya  he,  "is  the  power  of 
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not  pay  a  debt  for  man,  because  the  payer  must  baye  in- 
curred the  debt  himself.*  But  the  fruit  of  his  death  is 
the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God.  Man  will  have  a  future 
life,  but  it  was  not  the  specific  object  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  to  satisfy  his  understanding  that  he  will 
live  hereafter ;  neither*  is  the  belief  of  a  future  state  or 
the  rationality  of  its  belief  the  exclusive  attribute  of  the 
Christian    religion,  but  a  fundamental  article  of  all  re- 

ligion.f 

All  attempts  to  determine  the  exact  theological  position 
of  Coleridge  from  his  own  definitions  are  unsatisfactory. 
We  must  derive  his  real  convictions  from  the  spirit  and  not 
from  the  letter  of  his  works.  He  was  devout  and  reverent, 
never  prosecuting  his  investigations  from  a  mere  love  of 
speculation,  but  as  a  sincere  inquirer  affcer  truth.  But  his 
statements  have  had  their  natural  result  in  producing  a 
large  and  vigorous  school  of  thinkers.  Never  bracing 
himself  to  write  a  philosophical  or  theological  system,  but 
merely  statins  his  views  in  aphoristic  form— as  in  the  Aids 
to  Befleetion—Aie  scattered  his  thoughts  as  a  careless  sower, 
and  left  them  to  germinate  in  the  public  mind.  But  many 
of  his  opinions  have  been  perverted,  and  speculations  have 
been  based  upon  them  by  numerous  admirers  who,  proudly 
claiming  him  for  authority,  thrust  upon  the  world  those 
sentiments  which  bear  less  the  impress  of  the  master  than 
the  counterfeit  of  the  weaker  disciple. 

A  large  cluster  of  important  and  familiar  names  appears 
in  testimony  of  the  deep  and  immediate  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  opinions  of  Coleridge.  Julius  Charles  Hare, 
not  the  least  worthy  of  the  number,  has  been  one  of  the 
prominent  agents  in  communicating  to  the  English  people 
the  principles  of  that  thinker,  who  was  not  superior  to  him 
in  moral  earnestness  and  profound  reverence.  When  lec- 
turing as  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Hare  was 
attentively  heard  by  John  Sterling,  Maurice,  and  Trench. 
He  drank  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  Coleridge,  of  whom  he 
was  ever  proud  to  call  himself  a  "  pupil,''  and  who,  in  con- 
nection with  Wordsworth,  was  the  instrumentality  by 
which  he  and  others  ''were  preserved  from  the  noxious 
taint  of  Byron.'' t 

•  Works,  voL  i.,  p.  308.  f  ^^i^.,  p.  325. 
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From  whatever  eido  we  view  Hare's  life,  it  is  full  of 
iutercst.  AVheii  very  young  1il'  travelled  on  tlie  Coutiueiit, 
and  became  delighted  with  the  literature  of  (JenDany.  He 
infonufi  ua  that  "  in  181 1  he  saw  the  mark  of  Luther's  ink- 
stand on  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  and  there  first 
learned  to  throw  inkstands  at  the  devil.''  His  view  of 
sacrifice  was  verj'  superficial,  and  similar  to  that  of  Maorice. 
The  Jewish  offorings  were  typical  "  of  the  slaying  and  ofier- 
ing  lip  of  the  carnal  nature  to  God.  .  ■  .  'I'be  lesson  of 
the  cross  is  to  draw  nigh  to  G-od,  not  by  this  work  or  that 
ivork.  Dot  by  the  saciTiice  of  this  thing  or  that,  bnt  by  the 
entire  sacritice  and  resignation  of  their  whole  being  to  the 
will  of  God."*  Christ  did  nut  poribrm  his  important  mis- 
sion so  much  by  his  death  as  by  bis  entire  life,  and  hia 
sutferings  were  only  the  completion  of  his  task.  "His 
great  work  was  to  be  coiniiletcd  and  made  perfect,  as  every 
truly  groat  work  must  be,  by  suffering.  For  no  work 
cLiu  be  rcal!y  great  unless  it  be  against  the  course  of  the 
world.  ...  It  was  by  losing  hia  own  life  in  every 
possible  way — by  the  agouj"  in  the  garden  ;  by  the  flight 
and  denial  of  those  whom  be  bad  chosen  ont  of  the  world 
to  bo  his  companions  and  friends;  by  the  mockery  and 
cnielty  of  those  whom  his  goodness  and  purity  rendered 

jre  bitter  against  him  ;  by  the  frantic  and  murderous  cries 
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Christian  evidence,  but  their  importance  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated,  for  they  are  a  beautiful  frieze,  not  one  of  the 
great  pillars  in  the  temple  of  our  faith. 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  Hare's  digression 
from  orthodoxy,  we  cannot  forget  that  consecration  and 
purity  of  heart  revealed  in  some  of  his  sermons,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  glowing  pages  of  the  Mission  of  the  Comforter. 
His  ministerial  life  was  an  example  of  untiring  devotion, 
and  we  know  not  which  to  admire  the  more,  his  labour  of 
love  in  the  rustic  parish  of  Herstmonceaux,  or  those  search- 
ing rebukes  of  Romanism  contained  in  the  charges  to  his 
clergy.  Independent  as  both  his  friends  and  enemies  ac- 
knowledge him  to  have  been,  his  misfortune  was  an  exces- 
sive reliance  upon  his  own  imagination  and  upon  the  opin- 
ions of  those  whom  he  admired.  Nature  made  him  capable 
of  intimate  friendships,  both  personal  and  intellectual.  No 
one  can  examine  his  life  without  loving  the  man,  nor  read 
his  fervent  words  without  concluding  that  the  Church  has 
been  honoured  by  few  men  of  his  noble  type.  That  self- 
sacrifice  and  sympathy  of  which  he  often  spoke  feelingly  in 
connection  with  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  were  the  control- 
ling principles  of  his  heart.  Let  not  the  veil  with  which 
we  would  conceal  his  theological  defects  obscure,  in  the 
least,  the  brightness  of  his  resplendent  character  and  pure 
purposes. 

No  view  of  Hare's  position  can  be  complete  without 
embracing  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  Maurice  j  both  of 
whom  were  ardently  sympathetic  with  Coleridge.  But 
while  the  former  gave  a  more  evangelical  cast  to  his 
master's  opinions  than  they  originally  possessed,  the  latter 
perverted  them  by  unwarranted  speculations.  Maurice  is 
now  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Rationalistic  teachers 
of  England.  He  has  not  employed  himself,  like  Kingsley 
and  others  of  the  Broad  Church,  in  publishing  his  theologi- 
cal sentiments  in  the  form  of  religious  novels,  but  has  had 
the  commendable  frankness  to  state  his  opinions  without 
circumlocution,  and  to  furnish  us  with  his  creed  in  a  single 
volume  of  essays.* 

Maurice's  notion  of  an  ideal  creation  betrays  the  media 

•  Theological  Etsays.  Second  edition.  London,  1863.  Maurice  haa 
published  thirtv-four  works.  Fid,  Low'a  EnglUh  Catalogue,  1835—1862, 
pp.  509,  510.  " 
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thmagli  wliicb  he  has  received  it, — from  Coleridge  to  Neo- 
Platonipui,  unci  thence  to  Plato.  The  creation  of  herbs, 
flowers,  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  as  recorded  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  was  the  bringing  forth  of  kinds  and 
orders,  such  na  they  were  according  to  the  mind  of  God, 
not  of  actual  separate  phenomenal  esisteDces,  snch  as  they 
present  themselves  to  the  senses  of  man.*  The  crea- 
tion of  man  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  ideal  way;  so 
that  we  fire  inclined  to  ask  the  critic  if  man  is  not,  after 
nil,  only  a  Platonic  idea?  "What  I  wish  yon  particular- 
ly to  notice,"  says  he,  "  is  that  the  part  of  the  record  which 
speaks  of  man  ideally,  according  to  hia  place  with  refer- 
ence to  God,  h  the  part  which  expressly  belongs  to  the 
history  of  creation  ;  that  the  bringing  forth  of  miin  in  thig 
sr^nse,  is  the  work  of  the  sixth  day.  .  .  .  Extend  this 
thought,  which  seems  to  rise  inevitably  out  of  the  story  of 
the  creation  of  maa,  as  Moses  delivers  it,  to  the  seat  of  that 
universe  of  which  he  regards  man  as  the  climax,  and  wa 
(ire  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  it  is  not  the  visible,  material  thing  of  which  the  his- 
torian is  .speaking,  but  that  which  lies  below  the  visible 
material  thing,  and  constitutes  the  substance  which  it  shows 
forth."  t 

^faurice  assumes  also,  with  Neo-Platonism,  that  Christ 
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law^  or  tlie  effect  of  his  displeasure.  Deep  below  it  there  is 
a  righteousness  capable  of  asserting  its  sovereignty.  Job 
had  a  righteousness  within  him^  which  led  him  to  say^  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  Uveth/'  Those  persons  who  prate 
about  our  miserable  condition  as  sinners  *'  have  a  s.ecret 
reserve  of  belief  that  there  is  that  in  them  which  is  not 
sin^  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  sin.  .  .  .  Each  man  has 
got  this  sense  of  righteousness,  whether  he  realizes  it  dis- 
tinctly or  indistinctly ;  whether  he  expresses  it  courage- 
ously, or  keeps  it  to  himself."  * 

The  nature  of  the  atonement,  Maurice  holds,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  misconception,  and  the  notions  of  it,  as  they  now 
obtain  in  Christendom,  darken  and  bewilder  the  mind. 
What  Christ  has  really  done  for  us  through  suffering  was 
his  matchless  sympathy ;  he  became  our  brother,  and  was 
not  our  mediatorial  substitute  but  a  natural  representa- 
tive. On  this  ground,  a  regeneration  is  communicated  to 
all,  not  by  virtue  of  any  appropriating  faith,  but  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  sympathetic  death  of  Christ.  The  justification 
of  humanity  has  been  secured  by  his  incarnation,  and  the 
penalty  resulting  from  sin  is  a  mere  scar  of  the  healed 
wound.  Natural  death  is  not  the  separation  of  soul  and 
body,  though  both  are  affected  by  it,  for  the  body  which 
seems  to  die  is  only  the  corruption  resulting  from  our  sins, 
and  the  real  body  does  not  die.  Hence,  there  can  never 
be  any  general  resurrection  or  judgment. 

It  is  astonishing  that  a  man  who  unhesitatingly  propa- 
gated these  views,  could  hold  any  office  within  the  pale  of 
the  Established  Church ;  but  Maurice  enjoyed  high  favour 
a  number  of  years  before  his  displacement.  Though  com- 
mencing life  as  a  Unitarian  and  TJniversalist,  he  was 
rapidly  promoted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  He 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  theological  opinions,  and  yet 
we  find  him  advancing  in  King's  College,  London,  from 
the  Professorship  of  English  Literature  to  that  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  and  thence  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity. 
Some  time  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  the  Essaps 
before  Dr  Jelf,  Principal  of  the  College,  even  read  them, 
but  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  their  contents, 
a  correspondence  took  place  between  him  and  Maurice. 

• 

*  TAeolo^ieal  Etsayt,  p.  61. 
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Tho    resulb    was    that    the    Council    prononnced    "the 

f]  u    ns    exprpBsed,    and    the    doubts    indicated    in    the 

Ire/     nnd  tho  correapondenco  reapectiiig  future  punish- 

cnt'j  in  1  the  final  issues  of  the  day  of  judginent,  to  be 

"   laii^prous  f^.^ndencJ■J  and  likely  to  unsettle  the  minds 

thi.  theological  etndcuts ;  nnd  further  decide  that  hia 

mtmuance  fts   Profeasor  would  be  seriouaiy  detrimental 

I  to  the  interests  of  the  College."*     Maurice  afterward  held 

I  the  office  of  Chaplain  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  in  ]8flO  he  waq 

I  iippointcd  by  tho  Queen  to  the  district  Church  of  Vere  St. 

1  Marylebone. 

'llie  rehitions  of  Maurice  und  Kingsley  nre  most  inti- 
I  nrnte,  for  beaidea  their  leadership  of  the  Broad  Chnrch, 
I  they  are  the  exponents  of  the  so-called  Christian  Social- 

Charh's  Kingsley  has  made  a  profound  impreasion  upon 
I  the  present  thought  and  life  of  England.  He  betrays  hia 
a  the  vigour  of  his  pen,  and  in  that  un- 
I  swerving  purpose  to  count eract  what,  in  his  opinion,  ar« 
a  barriers  to  the  progress  of  the  age.  That  he  should 
I  entertain  sympathy  with  Coleridge  might  be  expected  from 
I  the  very  east  of  his  mind,  but  his  adoption  of  such  a  large 
I  proportion  of  that  thinker's  aentimonts  may  be  due  to  hia 
'  icntion  under  tho   care  of  Derwont  Coleridge, 
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is  a  remedial  dispensation^  introduced  to  meet  an  evil 
which  could  not  be  counteracted  by  any  other  agency, 
human  or  divine ;  but  with  Kingsley  it  is  only  the  out- 
ward exhibition  of  what  had  ever  existed  in  a  concealed 
state.  Man  has  always  been  one  with  the  Word,  or  Son 
of  God,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  each,  they  are  in 
perfect  union.  Christ  manifested  the  imion  first  when  he 
appeared  on  earth  in  the  incarnate  state,  since  he  came  to 
declare  to  men  that  they  were  not  estranged  from  him,  but 
had  always  been,  and  stUl  were,  in  harmony  with  him. 
Men  are  not  craven  enemies  of  God,  which  error  a  harsh 
theology  would  make  them  believe.  They  are  his  friends, 
for  Christ  regarded  them  complacently  as  such ;  and  the 
atonement  must  not  be  deemed  the  reconciliation  of  sinful 
humanity  and  angry  Deity,  but  as  the  first  manifestation  of 
an  ever-existing  unity  of  the  two  parties.  We  need  not  pass 
through  the  long  ordeal  of  repentance  to  be  placed  in  the 
relation  of  sons ;  because  we  are  all  by  nature  "  members 
of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.^'  * 

The  Church,  according  to  Kingsley,  is  the  world  in  a 
certain  aspect.  ''  The  world,"  says  an  English  writer,  in 
stating  Kingsley ^8  opinion,  "  is  called  the  Church  when  it 
recognizes  its  relation  to  God  in  Christ,  and  acts  accord- 
ingly. The  Church  is  the  world  lifting  itself  up  into  the 
sunshine ;  the  world  is  the  Church  falling  into  shadow  and 
darkness.  When  and  where  the  light  and  life  that  are  in 
the  world  break  out  into  bright,  or  noble,  or  holy  word  or 
deed,  then  and  there  the  world  shows  that  the  nature  and 
glory  of  the  Church  live  within  it.  Every  man  of  the 
world  is  not  only  potentially  but  virtually  a  member  of 
Christ's  Church,  whatever  may,  for  the  present,  be  his 
character  or  seeming.  Like  the  colours  in  shot  silk,  or 
on  a  dove's  neck,  the  difiTerence  of  hue  and  denomination 
depends  merely  upon  the  degree  of  light,  and  the  angle  of 
vision.  In  conformity  with  this  principle,  Mr  Kingsley's 
theology  altogether  secularizes  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.''  t 

Kingsley's  views  of  the  oflSces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  indi- 

*  Sermons  on  National  SubjecU,    Piret  Series,  p.  14,    London  Edition. 

t  Modern  Anglican  Theology,  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg.  Second  Edi- 
tion. London,  1859.  The  student  of  contemporarT  theology  will  find 
this  work  the  best  summary  of  the  opinions  of  Cfoleridge  and  nis  school. 
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cate  a  decided  approbation  of  the  pantheistic  theory.  The 
third  person  of  tbe  Trinity  operates  not  only  upon  man, 
but  througli  him  upon  the  secular  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  world.  Poetry,  romance,  and  each  act  of  induction, 
are  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  whose  agency  secures  all  the 
material  and  scientific  growth  of  the  world.  Without 
that  power,  the  car  of  progress,  whether  in  letters,  me- 
chanics, or  etliica,  must  stop. 

Kingsley  would  elevate  the  degraded  portion  of  the 
race  until  the  lowest  member  be  made  to  feel  the  trans- 
muting agency  of  Christianity.  He  was  first  led  into 
s^Tiipathy  with  the  poor  operatives  in  the  English  fac- 
tories by  reading  Mayliew's  Sketc/ies  of  London  Labour 
and  London  Poor,  and,  in  connection  with  Maurice,  or- 
ganized cooperative  labouring  asBOciations  as  a  check  to 
the  crushing  system  of  competitive  labour.  Their  plans 
succeeded,  and  many  abject  working  men  have  been 
brought  into  a  higher  social  and  moral  condition  than 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  These  humanitarian  efforts 
have  attracted  large  numbers  to  the  reception  of  tho 
tenets  entertained  by  those  putting  them  forth.  "  For," 
the  unthinking  say,  "if  the  opinions  of  those  men  will 
lead  them  to  labour  on  this  wise  for  the  social  elevation 
uf  our  fellow -beings,  they  must  needs  be  correct,  and  if 
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almost  imperceptibly  in  the  form  of  poetry  and  fiction. 
One  great  philosophical  mind  has  sometimes  dictated  the 
literature  of  generations^  and^  in  earlier  periods^  of  entire 
centuries. 

This  influence  of  philosophy  on  literature  is  furnished 
with  a  new  illustration  at  the  present  day ;  some  of  the 
most  popular  and  attractive  writers  of  Great  Britain  have* 
extracted  their  opinions  from  one  or  more  of  the  later 
philosophers  of  Germany,  and  incorporated  them  into 
current  poetry,  romance,  and  history.  The  effect  has 
been  to  furnish  the  people  with  a  literature  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  weight  of  vital  religious  truth  in  the  minds 
of  those  readers  who  prefer  to  derive  their  creed  from 
some  enchanter  in  letters  to  seeking  it  immediately  from 
the  Bible  or  its  most  reliable  interpreters. 

The  department  of  literature  in  question  inculcates  as 
its  cardinal  principle  that  man  is  imconscious  of  his 
power,  he  can  do  what  seems  impossible,  does  not  worship 
his  fellows  enough,  is  purer  than  his  clerical  leaders 
would  have  him  imagine,  and  ought,  like  certain  of  his 
predecessors,  to  arouse  to  lofty  efforts,  assert  his  dignity 
and  divinity,  and  strive  to  advance  the  world  to  its  proper 
glory  and  perfection.  The  authors  of  these  exciting  and 
flattering  appeals  do  not  surround  their  theory  with 
proper  safeguards,  nor  do  they  tell  the  world  that  they 
have  served  up  a  delectable  dish  of  pantheism  for  popular 
deglutition.  The  case  is  stated  clearly  by  one  who  under- 
stands the  danger  of  this  tendency,  and  whose  pen  has 
already  been  powerful  in  exposing  its  absurdity.  "In 
our  general  literature,*^  says  Bayne,  *'  the  principle  we 
have  enunciated  undergoes  modification,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  is  by  no  means  expressed  as  pantheism.  We  refer 
to  that  spirit  of  self-assertion,  which  lies  so  deep  in  what 
may  be  called  the  religion  of  literatui'e,  •  to  that  wide- 
spread tendency  to  regard  all  reform  of  the  individual 
man  as  being  an  evolution  of  some  hidden  nobleness,  or 
an  appeal  to  a  perfect  internal  light  or  law  together 
with  what  may  be  called  the  worship  of  genius,  the  habit 
of  nourishing  all  hope  on  the  manifestation  of  the  divine, 
by  gifted  individuals.  We  care  not  how  this  last  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  time  be  defined;  to  us  its 
connection  with  pantheism,  and  more  or  less  close  de* 
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I  pendence  nii  the  teaoTiing  of  that  of  Germany,  geem  plain, 
't  is  euoiigh  that  wo  discRm  in  it  an  influonce  de- 
I  finahly  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity."* 

The  parentage  of  literary  Rationalism  in  England  19 
I  attributable  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  Having  "fonnd  his 
I  Honl"  in  the  philosophy  of  Germany,  wo  hear  liim,  in 
I  1827,  defending  the  criticii^m  of  Kant  as  "  distinctly  the 
I  greatest  intellectual  nchievemcnt  of  the  contory  in  which 
I  it  came  to  light."  But  the  opinions  of  Fichteand  Richter 
I  have  Hubsequently  had  more  weight  with  Carlylo,  and 
I  he  has  elaborated  them  in  many  forms,  Fichte,  in  par- 
I  tieular,  has  influenced  him  to  adopt  a  theory  which  givoa 
.  practical  denial  to  the  Scriptural  declarations  of  the 
I  fallen  state  of  humanity.  Efi'ort  being  goodness,  the 
I  cKterior  world  is  only  tolerable  becanse  it  furnishes  an 
■na  for  the  contest  of  work.  Man  will  never  receive 
V  prize  unless  he  bestir  himself  to  the  exercise  of  hia 
I  own  omnipotence.  Tndividuiil  life  is  all  the  real  life  po8- 
d  by  this  world,  and  it  is  gifted  with  a  apintnal 
capable  of  calling  up  wondrous  forms  of  beauty 
I  and  worth.  It  matters  not  so  much  what  man  works 
iince  his  effort  is  the  important  matter.  All  ages 
I  have  had  a  few  true  men,  The  assertion  of  self- hood 
I  constitutes  greiitnosa  ;    and  Zoroaster,    Cromwell,    Julius 
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strength.  Since  Ids  mission  is  work,  here  is  Carlyle's 
gospel  which  calls  him  to  it:  "Work  is  of  a  religious 
nature;  all  true  work  is  sacred;  in  all  true  work,  were 
it  but  true  hand-labour,  there  is  something  of  divineness. 
Labour,  wide  as  the  earth,  has  its  summit  in  heaven. 
Sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  up  from  that  to  the  sweat  of 
the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart ;  which  includes  all  Kepler 
calculations,  Newton  meditations,  all  sciences,  al}  spoken 
epics,  all  acted  heroisms,  martyrdoms, — up  to  that  'Agony 
of  bloody  sweat,'  which  all  men  have  called  divine  !  0 
brother,  if  this  is  not  '  worship,'  then  I  say  the  more  pity 
for  worship ;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing  yet  discovered 
under  God's  sky.  Work  implies  power,  and  power  in  the 
individual  is  what  society  needs  to  keep  it  within  proper 
bounds.  Social  life  requires  the  will  of  the  single  mind 
and  hand;  republicanism  is  therefore  the  dream  of  fanatics^ 
and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  anywhere.  Popular  rights 
are  a  fiction  which  the  strong  hand  ought  to  dissipate  at  a 
thrust.  The  greatest  men  are  the  greatest  despots,  and 
the  exercise  of  their  unlimited  authority  is  what  entitles 
them  to  our  worship.  Napoleon  III.  preaches  the  pure 
gospel  of  politics  in  his  Life  of  Julius  Ccemr.  Absolute 
subjection — call  it  slavery,  if  you  please — ^is  the  proper 
state  of  large  bodies  of  helpless  humanity,  who  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  some  master  of  iron  will  for  guid- 
ance and  development. 

Such  being  Carlyle's  view  of  human  rights,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  has  applauded  the  most  gigantic  effort 
in  history  to  establish  a  government  upon  the  system  of 
human  bondage.  But  all  slavery  will  by  and  by  vanish 
like  the  tobacco- smoke  of  "  Teufalsdrockh."  Part  of  the 
world's  best  work  will  be  the  unceasing  effort  for  its  uni- 
versal and  perpetual  extermination;  and  posterity  will 
honour  those  who  labour  for  this  consummation  as  greater 
benefactors  and  workers  than  all  the  divinities  idolized 
by  the  author  of  Sartor  Besartus  and  the  Life  of  Frederic 
the  Great, 

While  Carlyle's  system  does  not  appear  to  flatter  hu- 
manity its  effect  is  of  that  character.  He  would  make  his 
readers  believe  that  they  are  pure,  great,  and  capable 
beings  hke  those  deified  by  him.  The  adulation  being 
too  great  for  many  who  peruse  his  pages,  large  numbers 
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of  reoders  are  led  iuto  di,ngerouB  vagaries.  "The  in- 
fluence of  Carlyle's  writings,"  aays  an  essayist,  "  and 
especially  of  his  Sartor  licsartus,  has  been  primarily 
exerted  on  classes  of  men  most  exposed  to  temptations  of 
egotism  and  petulance,  and  least  subjected  to  anything- 
above  them, — academica,  artists,  litterateurs,  strong-minded, 
women,  '  debating' youths,  Scotchmen  of  the  phrenolo- 
gical grade,  and  Irishmen  of  the  young-Ireland  school."" 
There  are  very  many  besides  this  grotesque  group,  who 
exclaim,  with  one  of  his  warmest  admirers,  "  Carlyle  is  my 
religion  1"  There  are  othera  again  who  say  gratefully 
what  John  Sterling  wrote  him  in  his  last  brief  letter, 
"  Towards  mo  ii  is  still  more  true  than  towards  England 
thiit  no  man  baa  been  and  done  like  you,"t 

The  time  has  not  yot  come  when  men  can  awako  from 
the  spell  of  a  charmer  like  Carlyle.  Bnt  the  illusion  will 
some  day  bo  dissipated,  and  many  of  his  readers  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  will  feel  deeply  and  almost  despair- 
ingly that,  in  the  original  fountain  of  his  teaching,  there 
was  "a  poison-drop  which  kdled  the  plants  it  was  ex- 
pected  to  nourish,  and  left  a  sterile  waste  where  men 
looked  for  the  bloom  and  the  opulence  of  a  garden  of 
Uod."  It  behoves  those  who  idolize  him  to  examine  the 
before   which   they  stand.     Ha  ia   a  man  of  un- 
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which,  in  the  eye  of  their  unripe  judgment,  wore  the  air 
of  a  philosophy  so  profound/^*  The  time  will  also  come 
when  Carlyle  will  be  revealed  to  all  in  his  true  character : 
as  the  theologian  preaching  a  pagan  creed ;  as  the  phi- 
losopher emasculating  the  Grerman  philosophy  which  he 
scrupled  not  to  borrow ;  as  the  stylist  perverting  the  pure 
English  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  into  inflated,  oracular 
Bichterisms ;  and  as  the  arch-demagogue  who,  despising 
the  people  at  heart,  assigned  no  bounds  to  his  ambition 
to  gain  their  hearing  and  cajole  them  into  the  reception  of 
his  unmixed  pantheism. 

The  periodical  press  has  been  a  successful  agency  in  the 
dissemination  of  literary  Rationalism  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish Islands.  Years  before  the  recent  discussions  sprang 
up,  the  Westminster  Review  was  the  ablest  and  most  avowed 
of  all  the  advocates  of  the  '*  liberal  theology ''  of  the  Con- 
tinent. It  still  rules  without  a  rival.  Emboldened  by  the 
late  accession  of  sympathizers,  it  opposes  orthodoxy  and 
the  Church  with  an  arrogance  equal  to  that  of  the  Universal 
German  Library,  whose  editor,  Nicolai,  is  reported  to 
have  said :  '*  My  object  is  merely  to  hold  up  to  the  laughter 
and  contempt  of  the  public  the  orthodox  and  hypocritical 
clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  to  show  that  they 
make  their  own  bad  cause  the  cause  of  their  office  and  of 
religion,  or  rather  that  of  Almighty  God  himself, — to  show 
that  when  they  make  an  outcry  about  prevailing  errors, 
infidelity,  and  blasphemy,  they  are  only  speaking  of  their 
own  ignorance,  hjrpocrisy,  and  love  of  persecution,  of  the 
wickedness  of  their    own   hearts    concealed   under   the 

mantle  of  piety.^'f 

From  its  character  as  a  quarterly  publication,  the  West* 
minster  Review  has  the  constant  opportunity  to  reply  to 
every  new  work  of  Christian  apology,  and  to  elaborate 
each  new  heresy  of  the  nationalistic  thinkers.  Assuming 
a  thoroughly  negative  position,  it  repels  every  tendency 
toward  a  higher  type  of  piety,  and  reteurds,  as  far  as  it  can, 
the  popular  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Its  attacks  oil  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  are  bold,  and 
carefully  designed  to  affect  popular  sentiment.  It  gives 
its  support  to  the  fatal  theories  of  Sociology,  a  system 

•  Essays  and  Remaifu,  toI.  i.,  pp.  7,  8. 
t  Sebaldus  Nothanker.    Second  Edition.     1774. 
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which  liolda  "  that  so  uniform  are  the  operations  of  motives 
npon  tho  actioua  of  men  that  social  refpilations  may  be 
reduced  to  an  exact  Bcienco,  and  Bocioty  be  organized  to 
a  perfect  model."  It  thus  commits  itself  to  the  position 
that  all  history  takes  place  by  force  of  necessity. 

The  Westminster  Reciew  studiously  opposes  the  ortho- 
dox view  of  inspiration,  miracles,  the  atonement,  and  the 
Biblical  af^e  of  tho  world  and  of  man.  It  indorses  the 
sentiments  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  holds  with  Banr 
that  if  we  would  knuw  tho  truth  of  the  early  Church,  ita 
entire  apostolic  history  niuKt  be  reconstructed.  It  is  com- 
pelled to  confess  the  recent  advance  of  evangehcal  doc- 
trines in  the  tJerman  mind,  but  sees  only  evil  in  the  fact, 
and  titters  this  jeremiade  :  "  This  Church  sentiment,  which 
has  seized  upon  the  whole  of  the  noblesse  in  North  Ger- 
many, ia  becoming  every  year  the  sentiment  of  the  clerg'y. 
The  lliL'ol(.i<.;iivil  nidit'idi^iui  of  the  last  period  is  now  qnits 
a  thill  If  of  tiif  ]i;ist.  The  present  is  an  epoch  of  restoi-ation. 
Hcit'iitilic  criticism  haa  no  longer  any  interest;  it  is,  who 
can  be  most  orthodox,  and  reproduce  more  precisely  the 
ideas  of  tho  sixteenth  century.  ■.  As  the  scientific  and 
critical  school  is  defunct,  tho  mediation- theology,  whose 
business  was  to  compromise  between  the  results  of  learn- 
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can  contradict  knowledge  at  an  advantage.  The  mntoal 
understanding  among  the  party  enables  them  to  pnff  each 
other's  books^  and  run  down  their  opponents.  Only  learn-' 
ing  can  get  no  hearing/'  * 

A  number  of  writers  have  been  furnished  with  a  creed 
by  the  literature  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  are  now 
endeavouring  to  teach  it  to  the  people.  Their  system  has 
many  names,  among  which  are.  Positivism,  Secularism, 
and  Socialism.  Consummate  shrewdness  is  exhibited  in 
its  presentation  to  the  people,  "  the  children  of  this  world'' 
sustaining  their  old  reputation  for  superior  wisdom.  The 
circulating  libraries  abound  in  its  books,  and  the  news- 
paper and  six-penny  pamphlet  are  used  as  instruments  for 
its  wider  dissemination. 

The  Protestant  Church  of  Great  Britain  has  no  time  for 
idleness,  and  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  truth-power  while 
so  many  enemies  are  assailing  its  walls.  When  the  crisis 
shall  have  passed  it  will  be  seen  that  not  a  superfluons 
hand  was  lifted  in  the  combat.  What  British  and  Ameri- 
can Protestantism  needs  to-day  is  not  a  class  of  dis- 
coverers of  new  truth,  but  that  the  defenders  of  the  old 
truth,  availing  themselves  of  every  new  step  of  science  and 
criticism,  be  chivalric  in  opposing  their  adversaries,  and 
watchful  of  the  interests  which  God  has  placed  in  their 
keeping. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

ENGLAND    CONTINTTED:     CRTTICAL    RATIONALISM — JOWETTj    THU 

ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS,  AND  COLENSO. 

The  devout  disciple  of  Christ  regards  the  Scriptures 
with  profound  reverence,  for  they  contain  the  doctrines 
which  show  him  his  path  to  the  pure  life  of  heaven.  His 
theological  opponents  are  not  blind  to  this  attach- 
ment, nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the  service  of  the  Bible  in 

♦  October  Number,  1863. 
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supporting  the  entire  Christian  ByBtem.  It  could  not 
therefore  be  expected  that,  while  literature  and  philoso- 
phy were  affected  hy  Rationalism,  tho  Scriptures  should 
escape  with  impunity.  There  liea  a  deep  destructive  pur- 
pose beneath  the  brief  utterance  of  Dr  Temple  ;  "  The  im- 
lediate  work  of  our  day  ia  the  study  of  the  Bible.'*  * 
The  Critical  Ratioualisni  of  England  which  ia  now  attract- 
ing' tho  attention  of  tho  civilized  world  is  of  recent  growth, 
but  the  energy  with  which  it  has  been  cultivated  is  unsni^ 
passed  in  tho  annals  of  scepticism. 

Professor  Jowett's  conamentary  on  the  Epistks  io  ITtes- 
I  mhnians,  Galatinm,  and  Itomam,  weis  published  in  1855. 
Coming  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  and  assailing 
tho  doctrines  of  revelation  boldly,  it  was  a  clear  iiidicatioa 
of  what  might  bo  expected  from  tho  Critical  Rationalists 
as  a  class. 

Tho  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  according  to  this  writer, 
is  involved  in  perplexities  whose  growth  is  of  more  than  a 
thousimd  years.  Christ  did  not  die  to  appeaao  the  divine 
wTath,  and  "  sacrifico  "  and  "  atonement"  were  accommo- 
datfd  terms  used  by  the  apostles  because  they  had  been 
reared  among  the  Jewish  otferings  and  were  familiar  with 
them.     The  great  advantage  we  derive  from  Christ  is  his 
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broad  generalizations  against  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as 
a  standard  of  faith. 

I.  The  Education  of  the  World,  By  Frederic  Temple,  D.D. 
There  is  a  radical  difference  between  man  and  inanimate 
nature.  The  latter  is  passive,  and  subject  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  vast  physical  machinery,  but  man  is  at  no  time 
stationary,  for  he  develops  from  age  to  age,  and  concen- 
trates in  his  history  the  results  and  achievements  of  all 
previous  history.  There  is  no  real  difference  between  the 
capacity  of  men  now  and  that  of  the  antediluvian  world ; 
the  ground  of  disparity  lies  in  the  time  of  development 
afforded  the  present  generation.  Thus  a  child  of  twelve 
stands  at  present  where  once  stood  the  full-grown  man. 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  world's  development : 
Childhood,  Youth,  Maturity.  Childhood  requires  positive 
rules,  and  is  made  subject  to  them ;  youth  is  governed  by 
the  force  of  example ;  and  manhood,  being  free  from  ex- 
ternal restraints,  must  be  its  own  instructor.  We  have 
first  rules,  then  examples,  and  last  principles : — the  Law, 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit.  The  world 
was  once  a  child,  under  tutors  and  governors  until  the 
time  appointed  by  the  Father.  Afterwards,  when  the  fit 
season  had  arrived,  the  Example,  to  which  all  ages  should 
turn,  was  sent  to  teach  men  what  they  ou^ht  to  be ;  and 
the  human  race  was  left  to  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  in» 
struction  of  the  Spirit  within.*  The  world  before  the 
time  of  Christ  was  in  its  childhood,  when  commands 
were  given  without  explanation.  The  pre-Christian 
world,  being  in  its  state  of  discipline  and  childhood,  was 
divided  into  four  classes,  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the 
Asiatic,  and  the  Hebrew,  each  of  which  contributed  some- 
thing toward  the  world's  improvement  and  its  preparation 
for  the  age  of  Example.  The  Hebrew  did  the  most, 
though  his  work  was  of  the  same  class  and  aimed  at  the 
same  result.  The  Roman  gave  an  iron  will ;  the  Greek, 
a  cultivated  reason  and  taste ;  the  Asiatic,  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality, and  spiritual  imagination ;  and  the  Hebrew,  the 
trained  conscience. 

The  whole  period  from  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  termination  of  the  New  was  the  time  of  the  world's 

*  Essays  and  Reviews,  pp.  5^  6. 
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youth,  the  age  of  examples.*  Christ  cume  just  at  the 
right  time;  if  he  had  waited  until  the  present  age  his  in- 
carnation wouid  have  been  misplaced,  and  we  could  not 
reco^''iiize  hia  Divinity  ;  for  the  faculty  of  faith  has  turned 
inwards,  and  cannot  now  accept  any  outward  manifeata- 
tious  of  the  truth  of  God,+ 

The  present  age  ia  that  of  independent  reflection  and 
the  supremacy  of  consciencl^— the  wotWa  manhood. 
Laws  and  examples  are  absolute,  and  should  be  forgotten, 
just  na  we  look  lightly  upon  the  things  of  our  childhood. 
The  world  has  arrived  at  its  present  exalted  state  through 
a  severe  ordeal,  but  the  grandeur  of  its  position  ia  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  forget  its  trials.  "The  spirit  or  con- 
science [which  are  tprms  for  reason]  comes  to  full 
strength  and  assumes  the  throne  intended  for  him  in  the 
eon!.  As  an  accredited  judge,  invested  with  full  powers, 
he  sits  in  the  tribuniil  of  our  inner  kingdom,  decides  upon 
the  past,  and  legislates  upon  the  future,  without  appeal 
except  to  himself.  He  decides  not  by  what  ia  beautiful, 
or  noble,  or  soul -inspiring,  but  by  what  ia  right.  Gradn- 
allv  be  frames  his  code  of  laws,  revising,  adding  abro- 
gating, as  a  wiser  and  deeper  experience  gives  him  clearer 
light.     He  is  the  third  groat  teacher  and  the  last,"  { 

bjectionable  in 
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n.  BunbeiPb  Biblical  Besiiabches.  By  Bowland  Wil- 
liams^  D.  D.  We  here  find  the  same  deference  paid  to 
conscience  as  in  the  preceding  essay.  If  it  differ  from 
revelation,  man's  own  notions  of  right  and  wrong  must 
prevail  over  Scripture.  Dr  Williams  is  contented  with 
arraying  Bunsen's  sceptical  theories  before  the  British 
public  without  formally  indorsing  them  himself;  yet,  as 
their  reviewer,  he  is  evidently  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  German  author.  For  he  careftdly  collects  the  Cheva- 
lier's extravagant  speculations;  brings  them  into  juxta- 
position ;  admires  the  spirit,  boldness,  and  learning  which 
had  given  birth  to  them;  and  in  no  case  refutes,  but 
looks  with  complacence  upon  nearly  every  one.  The  im- 
pression of  a  candid  reader  of  the  essay  must  be,  that  the 
writer  indorses  almost  all  of  Bunsen's  opinions  without 
having  the  courage  to  avow  his  assent.  Of  his  hero  he 
says,  "  Bunsen's  enduring  glory  is  neither  to  have  faltered 
with  his  conscience,  nor  shrunk  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem,  but  to  have  brought  a  vast  erudition,  in  the  light 
of  a  Christian  conscience,  to  unroll  tangled  records ;  trac- 
ing frankly  the  Spirit  of  God  elsewhere,  but  borrowing 
chiefly  the  traditions  of  his  Hebrew  Sanctuary.''* 

The  absence  of  that  reverence  to  be  expected  in  all 
whose  vocation  enjoins  the  frequent  reading  of  the  sublime 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  produces  a  depressing 
influence  upon  any  one  not  in  sympathy  with  the  doctrines 
of  Rationalism,  The  Evangelical  theologians  are  termed 
'*  The  despairing  school,  who  forbid  us  to  trust  in  God  or 
in  our  own  conscience,  unless  we  kill  our  souls  with  literal- 
ism." t  The  inquiries  and  successes  of  the  German  Ba- 
tionalists  are  worthy  of  hearty  admiration,  for  they  are  so 
great  that  the  world  has  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  their  equal. 
Bishops  Pearson  and  Butler,  and  Mr  Hansel,  are  seriously 
at  fault  in  their  notions  of  prophecy,  and  even  Jerome  is 
guilty  of  gross  puerilities.  There  is  no  reason  why  Bunsen 
may  not  be  right  when  he  holds  that  the  world  must  be 
twenty  thousand  years  old ;  there  is  no  chronological  ele- 
ment in  revelation ;  the  avenger  who  slew  the  first-bom, 
may  have  been  the  Bedouin  host;  in  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  description  may  be  interpreted  with  the  latitude  of 

*  Biiayi  and  Heviewt,  p.  60.  f  H^^*  P*  6^* 
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poetry ;  it  is  right  to  reject  the  porversions  wLicli  make  tlie 
cursing  Psftlms  evangeiically  inspired;  perhaps  one  passage 
in  Zt'cliaviah  and  ono  in  Isainh  may  be  direct  prophecies 
of  the  Messiah,  and  possibly  a  chapter  in  Deuteronomy 
may  foreshadow  flio  final  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  the  Messianic 
prophecies  are  mere  coutomporaneoua  history;  and  the  fifty- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  only  a  description  of  the  eiiffcr- 
iuga  of  Jeremiah.  Inspiration  is  too  loftily  conceived  by 
"the  well-nie;aiing  crowd,"  for  whom  we  should  manifest 

What  is  tin,'  liil)lc,  continues  the  essayist,  but  the  written 
voire  of  Ihi.'  cont,'i'cgiitiou,;md  not  the  written  voice  of  God? 
"Wliy  nil  this  reverence  for  the  sacred  writers,  since  they 
aekiiiiwleilgo  theirselvea  men  of  like  passions  with  us? 
Just  i  111  ill  inu  by  faith  is  merely  peace  of  mind  from  trust  in 
!i  rii.'lili'niisGod,  and  not  a  fiction  of  merit  by  ti-ansfer.  Re- 
gciiriTitiiui  is  a  con'cspoudent  giving  of  insight  or  an 
iiwnkLuiiig  of  the  forces  of  the  soul;  propitiation  is  the 
rcnivei-v  of  peace,  and  the  atonement  is  our  shai-ing  the 
.Saviour's  Spirit,  but  not  his  purchase  of  us  by  hia  own 
blood.  'l"lirouj.rlunit  the  Scriptures  we  should  assume  in 
ourselves  a  verifying  faculty, — conscience,  reason,  or  what- 
ever else  we  chooso  lo  term  it. 

in.  0\  tiikStudyoftiie  EvidkncesofCheistunitt.  By 
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they  are  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  matter  or  an  intermption 
of  the  course  of  physical  causes.  The  orthodox  portion  of 
the  Church  are  labouring  under  the  egregious  error  of 
making  them  an  essential  doctrine,  when  they  are  really  a 
mere  external  accessory.  Reason,  and  not ''  our  desires '' 
must  come  to  our  aid  in  all  examination  of  them.  The 
key-note  to  Professor  PowelPs  opposition  is  contained  in 
the  following  statement :  '^  From  the  nature  of  our  ante- 
cedent convictions,  the  probability  of  «om^ kind  of  mistake  or 
deception  somewhere,  though  we  know  not  where,  is  greater 
than  the  probability  of  the  event  really  happening  in  the 
way  and  from  the  causes  assigned.''  *  The  inductive  philo- 
sophy, for  which  great  respect  must  be  paid,  is  enlisted 
against  miracles.  If  we  once  know  all  about  those  alleged 
and  held  as  such,  we  would  find  them  resolved  into  natural 
phenomena,  just  as  ''the  angel  at  Milan  was  the  aerial 
reflection  of  an  ima^e  on  a  church;  the  balls  of  fire  at 
Plau  sac  were  electrical;  the  sea-serpent  was  a  basking  shark 
on  a  stem  of  sea-weed.  A  committee  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  with  Lavoisier  at  its  head,  after  a 
grave  investigation,  pronounced  the  alleged  fall  of  aerolites 
to  be  a  superstitious  fable."  t 

The  two  theories  against  the  reality  of  miracles  in  their 
received  sense,  are :  first,  that  they  are  attributable  to 
natural  causes ;  and,  second,  that  they  may  involve  more  or 
less  of  the  parabolic  or  mythic  character.  These  assump- 
tions do  away  with  any  reel  admission  of  miracles  even  on 
religious  grounds.  The  animus  of  the  whole  essay  may  be 
determined  by  the  following  treatment  of  testimony  and 
reason  :  "  Testimony,  after  all,  is  but  a  second-hand  assur- 
ance ;  it  is  but  a  blind  guide ;  testimony  can  avail  nothing 
against  reason.  The  essential  question  of  miracles  stands 
quite  apart  from  any  consideration  oitestinwny;  the  question 
would  remain  the  same,  if  we  had  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses  to  an  alleged  miracle;  that  is,  to  an  extraordinary  or 
inexplicable  fact.  It  is  not  the  mere  fact,  but  the  cause 
or  explanation  of  it,  which  is  the  point  at  issue."  %  This 
means  far  more  than  Spinoza,  Hume,  or  any  other  opponent 
of  miracles,  except  the  radical  Rationalists  of  Germany,  has 
claimed, — that  we  must  not  believe  a  miracle  though  actu- 
ally witnessed. 

*  Essai/i  and  Reviews,  p.  120.        ^Jhidi.  p.  155.        %  Ibid.  p.  159. 
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IV,  Seasces  Hibtoriqttes  le  Genetk — The  Natiokal 
CiiiKCH.  By  Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  B.D.  The  Multi- 
tuiIiniBt  principle,  or  Broad  Christianity,  is  advocated  by 
tlie  essayist  with  earnestnesa  and  an  array  of  learning.  The 
difliculty  concerning  the  non-attendance  of  a  large  portion 
ol'  the  British  population  upon  the  ordinances  of  the  Church 
is  met  by  the  pi'oposition  to  abrogate  subacription  to  all 
creeds  and  articles  of  faith,  and  thus  convert  the  whole 
nation  into  a  Broad  Church.  The  youtJi  of  the  land  are 
educated  into  a  false  and  idolatrous  view  of  the  Bible. 
But  on  the  Census-Sunday  of  1861,  fivo  milUona  and  a 
t|uiirtcr  of  persons,  or  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
)iiijiulntion,  were  not  present  at  service.  Many  of  these 
people  do  not  believe  some  of  the  doctrines  preached ;  they 
Liivo  thought  seriously,  but  cannot  sympathizo  with  what 
they  are  compelled  to  hear.  If  we  break  down  all  subscrip- 
tion and  include  them  in  the  great  National  Church,  we 
will  approach  the  Scriptural  ideal.  Unless  this  be  done 
they  will  fall  into  Dissenting  hands,  and  die  outside  the 
Church  of  Christ.  There  are  several  proofs  of  the , Scrip- 
tural indorsement  of  Nationahsm  ;  Christ's  lament  over 
Jcrupalera  declares  that  he  had  offered  Mnltitudinism  to 
the  inhabitants  nationally,  while  the  three  thousand  souls 
1  the  day  of  Pentecost  cannot  be  supnosed  to 
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willing  to  repudiate;  and  on  the  other,  those  who  have  been 
tempted,  in  impatience  of  old  fetters,  to  follow  free  thought 
heedlessly  wherever  it  may  lead  them.  K  our  own  church- 
men expect  to  discourage  and  repress  a  fanatical  Christi- 
anity without  a  frank  appeal  to  reason,  and  a  frank  criticism 
of  Scripture,  they  will  find  themselves  without  any  effect- 
ual arms  for  that  combat;  or  if  they  attempt  to  check 
inquiry  by  the  repetition  of  old  forms  and  denunciations, 
they  will  be  equally  powerless,  and  run  the  especial  risk  of 
turning  into  bitterness  the  sincerity  of  those  who  should 
be  their  best  allies,  as  friends  of  truth.  They  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  all  reasonable  persons  for  enlight- 
ening the  fanatical  religionist,  making  no  reserve  of  any 
seemingly  harmless  or  apparently  serviceable  superstitions 
of  their  own.  They  should  also  endeavour  to  supply  to  the 
negative  theologian  some  positive  elements  in  Christianity, 
on  grounds  more  sure  to  him  than  the  assumption  of  an 
objective  ^  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,'  which  he 
cannot  identify  with  the  creed  of  any  Church  as  yet  known 
to  him.''  * 

V.  On  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony.  By  C.  W.  Goodwin, 
M.A.  The  assumption  is  made  that  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creation  is  irreconcilable  with  the  real  creation  of  the 
earth.  We  do  wrong  in  elevating  that  narrative  above  its 
proper  position,  and  orthodox  geologists  have  grossly  erred 
in  attaching  much  importance  to  the  language  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  There  is  nothing  poetical  or  figurative 
in  the  whole  account ;  it  contains  no  mystical  or  symbol- 
ical meaning,  and  is  a  plain  statement  of  just  so  much  as 
suited  the  Jewish  mind.  All  attempts,  however,  to  find 
any  consistency  between  it  and  the  present  state  of  science 
are  simply  absurd.  The  theory  of  Chalmers  and  Buckland, 
and  afterward  that  of  Hugh  Miller,  are  not  tenable,  for 
Moses  was  ignorant  of  what  we  now  know,  and  his  alleged 
description  is  contradicted  by  scientific  inquiry.  If  then 
it  is  plain  that  God  has  not  thought  it  needful  to  communi- 
cate to  the  writer  of  the  Scriptural  Cosmogony  the  know- 
ledge revealed  by  modem  researches,  why  do  we  not  con- 
fess it  ?  We  would  do  so  if  it  did  not  conflict  with  a 
human  theory  which  presumes  to  point  out  how  Gt)d  ought 

*  Es9ays  and  BevietcSf  pp.  195, 106. 
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to  have  instructed  man.*  The  writer  had  no  authority  for 
what  he  aascrts  so  soleiunly  iind  unhesitatingly,  for  he  was 
iin  eiirly  spL^cnktor  who  atntcd  as  facts  what  he  only  con- 
jecturi'd  iis  pi-nlialiilUifS.  Yet  he  seized  one  great  truth, 
in  whu'li  he-  (iiitieipati'd  the  highest  revelation  of  modom 
iiii|iiii;.  .  (I  I'lr  'y,  the  unity  of  the  deaign  of  the  world,  and 
iL-  ■  I  fu  out- sole  Maker  and  Law-giver.f    But 

II :    I    i     iliat  the  Mosaic  view  can  he  used  as  a 

li  I  I  ...i  rui'Mii.-iil  or  geological  teaching;  and  we  must 
till  111' III'  L'onsider  the  Scriptural  cosmogony  not  aa  "an 
fiiuliriKJc  utterance  of  Divine  knowledge,  but  a  human 
iiliiiaiui',  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  use  in  a 
special  way  fur  the  education  of  mankind.  J 

VI.  Tesdencies  op  Rklioiocs  Thodght  in  Enoland, 
]ti88 — 17o0.  By  Mark  Pattiaon,  B.D,  We  are  surrounded 
with  a  Babel  of  religious  creeds  and  theories,  and  it  is  all- 
iniportiint  that  we  should  know  how  we  have  inherit«d 
ihem.  If  we  would  understand  our  times,  we  must  know 
the  ]ir'iductivc  intluences  of  the  past;  if  we  would  thread 
Itr'  -.i.-i-'il    ;ii;i. ■(■.-!  of  religious  pretension,  we  should  not 

III  II.     idiate  agencies  in  their  production  that 

1;    1  I  'ii:ir  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

tiir\  .       I'M  -I-  :   riiieiea  arc  three  in  number  ;   1.  The  form - 
iinil  yruwtli  iif  that  compromise  between  Church  and 
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the  present  supremacy  of  reason.  Deism  strove  eagerly 
for  light ;  it  saw  the  dawn ;  the  present  is  the  noonday. 
The  human  understanding  wished  to  be  satisfied^  and  did 
not  care  to  believe  that  of  which  it  could  not  see  the  sub- 
stantial ground.  The  mind  was  coming  slowly  to  see  that 
it  had  duties  which  it  could  not  devolve  upon  others,  and 
that  a  man  must  think  for  himself,  protect  his  own  rights^ 
and  administer  his  own  affairs. 

Eeason  was  never  less  extravagant  than  in  this  first  essay 
of  its  strength ;  for  its  demands  were  modest,  and  it  was 
easily  satisfied, — far  too  easily,  we  must  think,  when  we 
look  at  some  of  the  reasonings  which  passed  as  valid.* 

English  Deism,  a  system  which  paralyzed  the  religious 
life  and  thought  of  the  nation,  has  never  had  a  more  enthu- 
siastic eulogist  than  the  author  of  this  historical  plea  for 
Rationalism.  If  the  demands  of  the  Deists  were  "  modest,'* 
who  shall  be  able  to  find  a  term  suflBciently  descriptive  of 
the  claims  of  their  present  successors  ? 

VII.  On  the  Intbeprbtation  of  Scriptuee.  By  Ben- 
jamin Jowett,  M.A.  Professor  Jowett,  as  commentator  on 
St  PauFs  Epistles,  had  already  so  defined  his  position  on 
the  science  of  Scriptural  exegesis,  that  we  needed  no  new 
information  to  be  convinced  of  his  antagonism  to  evangel- 
ical interpretation.  The  present  essay,  which  is  the  most 
formidable  and  destructive  in  the  volume,  commences  with 
a  lamentation  over  the  prevailing  differences  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Bible.  The  Germans  have  been  far  more  sac- 
cessfol  in  this  respect  than  the  English  people,  the  former 
having  arrived  at  a  tolerable  degree  of  concurrence. 

The  word  "  inspiration ''  is  a  crux  theologorum^  the  most 
of  its  explanations  being  widely  divergent,  and  at  variance 
with  the  original  signification  of  the  term.  We  make  it 
embrace  far  too  much,  for  there  is  no  foundation  for  any 
high  or  supernatural  views  of  inspiration  in  either  the  Go- 
spels or  Epistles.  There  is  no  appearance  in  those  writings 
that  their  authors  had  any  extraordinary  gift,  or  that  they 
were  free  from  error  or  infirmity;  St  Paul  hesitated  in 
difficult  cases,  and  more  than  once  corrected  himself;  one 
of  the  Gospel  historians  does  not  profess  to  haViB  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  events  described  by  him ;  the  evangelists 

*  Euays  and  Heview,  pp.  328,  329. 
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do  not  npree  as  to  the  dwelling-place  of  Chriat'a  parents, 
nor  concenimg  the  circumstiinces  of  the  cmcifision  ;  they 
differ  libout  the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord's  feet ; 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  TeBtament  prophecy  is  not 
disccrnilile  in  tlie  New  Testament  history.  To  the  question, 
Whut  ia  inspiration  ?  there  are  two  answers :  first,  That 
idea  of  Scripture  which  w^o  gather  from  the  knowledge  of 
it ;  luid,  uproinl,  thnt  any  true  doctrine  of  inspiration  mast 
conform  to  all  the  ascertained  facts  of  hiatoiy  or  of  science. 
'llie  mcauin^  of  Scripture  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  inspiration,  for  if  the  word  "  inspiration  "  were  to 
become  obsolete  nothing  vital  would  be  lost,  since  it  ig  but 
a  term  of  yesterday.  The  solution  of  the  various  difGcultiea 
in  the  Gospels  ia,  that  the  tradition  on  which  the  first 
three  are  based  was  preser\*ed  orally,  and,  having  been  slowly 
put  together,  was  written  in  three  forms.  The  writers  of 
the  first  three  Gospels  were,  therefore,  not  independent 
witnesses  of  the  history  itself.  To  interpret  the  Bible  pro- 
perly it  must  be  trented  us  any  other  book,  "  in  the  same 
careful  and  impartial  way  that  we  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
Sophocles  or  Plato.  ,  .  ,  Scripture,  like  other  books, 
has  one  moaning,  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  itself,  with- 
iiee  to  the  adaptations  of  fathers  or  divines,  and 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  opinions  of  the  evangelical 
theologians  of  Germany^  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
attacks  upon  Christianity^  concerning  these  English  critics. 
"  The  authors  of  the  Essays/^  says  Hengstenberg,  "  haye 
been  trained  in  a  German  school.  It  is  only  the  echo  of  Ger* 
man  infidelity  which  we  hear  from  the  midst  of  the  EngHsh 
Church.  They  appear  to  us  as  parrots,  with  only  this  dis^ 
tinction,  common  among  parrots,  that  they  imitate  more  or 
less  perfectly.  The  treatise  of  Temple  is  in  its  scientific  value 
about  equal  to  an  essay  written  by  the  pupils  of  the  middle 
classes  of  our  colleges.  .  .  .  The  essay  of  Goodwin  on 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  displays  the  naive  assurance  of  one 
who  receives  the  modem  critical  science  from  the  second  or 
tenth  hand.  The  editor  [Hengstenberg]  asked  the  now 
deceased  Andreas  Wagner,  a  distinguished  professor  of 
natural  sciences  at  the  University  of  Munich,  to  subject  this 
treatise  to  an  examination  from  the  stand-point  of  natural 
science.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  book  given  to 
him.  But  after  some  time  it  was  returned  with  the  remark, 
that  he  must  take  back  his  promise,  as  the  book  was  beneath 
all  criticism.  .  .  .  All  these  essays  tend  toward  Atheism. 
Their  subordinate  value  is  seen  in  the  inability  of  their 
authors  to  recognize  their  goal  clearly,  and  in  their  want  of 
courage  to  declare  this  knowledge.  Only  Baden  Powell 
forms  in  this  respect  an  exception.  He  uses  several  expres« 
sions,  in  which  the  grinning  spectre  makes  his  appearance 
almost  undisguisedly.  He  speaks  not  only  sneeringly  of 
the  idea  of  a  positive  external  revelation,  which  has  hitherto 
formed  the  basis  of  all  systems  of  the  Christian  faith ;  he 
even  raises  himself  against  the  '  Architect  of  the  world,' 
whom  the  old  English  Free  Thinkers  and  Free  Masons  had 
not  dared  to  attack."  * 

The  Essays  and  Revietos  were  not  long  in  print  before 
the  periodicals  called  attention  to  their  extraordinary  cha- 
racter. Had  they  not  been  the  Oxford  Essays,  and  written 
by  well-known  and  influential  men,  they  would  probably 
have  created  but  little  interest,  and  passed  away  with  the 
first  or  second  edition.  But  their  origin  and  associations 
gave  them  weight  at  the  outset.  The  press  soon  began  to 
teem  with  replies  written  from  every  possible  stand-point. 

*  EvangelUche  KprehenxeituHg,  Vorwortt  1863. 
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Volumes  of  all  sizes,  from  small  pampUets  to  bulky  octavos^ 
were  spread  abroad  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison.  From 
trustworthy  statements  we  are  assured  that  there  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  Essays  and  Reviews  in  England  alone 
nearly  four  hundred  publications.  Hardly  a  newspaper, 
religious  or  secular,  metropolitan  or  provincial,  has  stood 
aloof  from  the  contest.  Every  seat  of  learning  has  been 
agitated,  the  social  classes  have  been  aroused,  the  entire 
nation  has  taken  part  in  the  strife.  Meanwhile,  the  High 
Church  and  Low  Church  have  united  in  the  cordial  con- 
demnation of  the  work.  Even  some  of  the  First  Broad 
Churchmen  have  written  heartily  against  its  theology  and 
inflaence. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  controversy  is  the  ju- 
dicial prosecution  of  the  essayists.  Petitions  numerously 
signed  were  presented  to  the  bishops,  praying  that  some 
action  might  be  taken  against  them.  One  protest  contain- 
ed the  signatures  of  nine  thousand  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church;  and  the  bishops,  without  a  single 
exception,  took  ground  against  the  theological  bearing  of 
the  Essays  and  Reviews.  The  Convocations  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  which  possessed  the  full  exercise  of  their  legis- 
lative functions  for  the  first  time  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  declared  against  it,  and  pledged  their  influence  to 
protect  the  Church  from  the  *' pernicious  doctrines  and 
heretical  tendencies  of  the-book.''  After  much  deliberation 
and  counsel,  Dr  Williams  and  Mr  Wilson  were  summoned 
before  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
of  England.  Finally,  June  21,  1864,  decision  was  pro- 
nounced that  they  had  departed  from  the  teachings  of  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  on  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture, 
on  the  atonement,  and  on  justification.  They  were  there- 
fore suspended  for  one  year,  with  the  further  penalty  of 
costs  and  deprivation  of  their  salary.  At  the  urgent  solicit- 
ation of  friends,  in  addition  to  their  own  strong  desire  to 
push  their  defence  as  far  as  possible,  their  case  was  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council,  a  court  of  which  the  Queen  is  a 
member,  and  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal.  Contrary 
to  the  general  expectation,  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Arches  was  reversed,  and  the  essayists  in  Question  were 
restored  to  their  functions.  The  reversal  of  tne  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Arches  is  couched  in  the  following  significant 
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language :  "  On  the  general  tendency  of  the  book  called 
'  Essays  and  Reviews,'  and  on  the  effort  or  aim  of  the  whole 
essay  of  Dr  Williams,  or  the  whole  essay  of  Mr  Wilson,  w© 
neither  can,  nor  do,  pronounce  any  opinion*  On  the  short 
extracts  before  as,  our  Judgment  is  that  the  charges  are 
not  proved.  Their  Lordships,  therefore,  will  humbly  re- 
commend to  Her  Majesty  that  the  sentences.be  reversed, 
and  the  reformed  articles  be  rejected  in  like  manner  as  the 
rest  of  the  original  articles ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Appellants 
have  been  obliged  to  come  to  this  Court,  their  Lordships 
think  it  right  that  they  should  have  the  costs  of  this 
Appeal/'  *  This  action  was  regarded  by  every  sceptical 
sympathizer  as  a  great  triumph,  and  we  may  therefore 
expect  the  Rationalistic  school  to  engage  in  still  more 
important  enterprises  than  any  to  which  they  have  address- 
ed themselves. 

The  most  outspoken  and  violent  attacks  of  critical  Ra- 
tionalism in  England  are  contained  in  the  exegetical  pub- 
lications of  Dr  John  William  Colenso,  who,  in  1863,  was 
consecrated*  Bishop  of  Natal,  South  Eastern  Africa*  He 
had  previously  issued  a  series  of  mathematical  works  which 
obtained  a  wide  circulation ;  but  his  first  book  of  scriptural 
criticism  was  the  JEpistle  to  the  Romans^  newly  translated  and 
explained  from  a  Missionary  Point  of  View,  Having  com- 
pleted the  New  Testament  and  several  parts  of  the  Old,  he 
was  labouring  assiduously  on  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Zulu  tongue,  when  his  former  doubts  concerning  the 
unhistorical  character  of  the  Pentateuch  revived  with 
increased  force.  The  intelligent  native  who  was  assisting 
him  in  his  literary  work  asked,  respecting  the  account  of 
the  flood,  '^Is  all  that  true?^'  This,  with  other  inquiries 
propounded  to  him  by  the  Zulus,  led  him  to  a  careful 
reexamination  of  the  Mosaic  record. 

The  fruit  of  this  additional  study  ia  the  Pentateuch  and 
Book  of  Joshua  critically  examined,  in  Three  Parts,     Ap- 

♦  Ecclesiastical  Judgments  of  the  Prity  Council,  p.  289.  Edited  by 
Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Freemantle.  London,  1865. 
The  members  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  are  as  follows :  Earls  Granville 
and  Lonsdale ;  Duke  of  Buccleugh ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury ;  Lords  West- 
bury,  Brougham,  Cranworth,  Wensleydale,  St  Leoniu^,  Chelmsford,  and 
Kindsdown ;  and  Right  Hons.  Lushuif^on,  Bruce,  Wimm,  Ryan,  Pol- 
lock, Romilly,  Turner,  Cockbum,  Coleridge,  Erie,  and  Wylde. 
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pearing  just  at  the  time  whcii  the  contest  concerning'  tlie 
Enxnys  awf  Jirii'cirx  was  at  fever-heat,  the  Biehop's  work 
added  excitement  to  all  the  combatants. 

Those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  treatment 
of  the  Pentiifcueh  and  Book  of  Joshua  by  the  most  unspar- 
ing of  tho  German  nationalists  will  at  once  see  the  resem- 
blauco  between  their  views  and  those  of  Colenso.  His  aim 
is  to  overthrow  the  historical  character  of  the  early  Scrip- 
tunil  history  by  exposing  the  contradictions  and  impossi- 
hililios  contained  thcroin ;  and  also  to  fix  the  real  origin, 
age,  and  authorship  of  the  ao-cullMnnrrativeaof  Sloaos  and 
Joshua.  "  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction,"  says  he, 
'^that  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  whole,  cannot  possibly  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  or  lay  any  one  acquainted  personally  with 
the  facts  whtcli  it  professes  to  deaci-ibe,  and,  further,  that 
the  so-called  Mosaic  narrative,  by  whomsoever  written,  and 
though  imparting  to  us,  as  I  fully  beheve  it  docs,  revela- 
tions of  the  Divine  will  and  character,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  hktorienlly  true.  .  .  .  My  reason  for  no  longer 
receiving  tho  Pentateuch  as  historically  true,  is  not  that  I 
find  insuperable  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  miraclet  or 
supernatural  revrlniionK  of  Almighty  God  recorded  in  it,  bat 
Bolely  that  I  cnnnot,  as  a  true  man,  consent  any  longer  to 
' '  i  Belf-contradictiopB 
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about  two  millions  of  people^  according  to  the  assnmptio& 
of  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  Israelites  could  not  have 
dwelt  in  tents ;  they  were  not  armed ;  the  institution  of  the 
Passover,  as  described  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  was  ain 
impossibility ;  the  Israelites  could  not  take  cattle  through 
the  barren  country  over  which  they  passed;  there  is  an 
incompatibility  between  the  supposed  number  of  Israel  and 
the  predominance  of  wild  beasts  in  Palestine ;  the  number 
of  the  first-bom  is  irreconcilable  with  the  number  of  male 
adults ;  and  the  number  of  the  priests  at  the  exodus  cannot 
be  harmonized  with  their  duties,  and  with  the  provision 
made  for  them.*  These,  with  other  difficulties  chiefly  of  a 
numerical  nature,  constitute  the  basis  on  which  the  Bishop 
builds  his  objections  to  the  historical  character  of  Exodus 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch. 

In  order  to  determine  the  true  quality  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  he  brings  out  the  old  theory  that  the  woit 
had  two  writers,  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehomst, — so  called 
because  of  their  separate  use  of  a  term  for  Deity.  The 
Elohist  was  the  older,  and  his  narrative  was  the  ground- 
work which  the  Jehovist  used  and  upon  which  he  con- 
structed his  own  additions.t  This  Elohist  account  is 
defined  to  be  "2k  series  of  parables,  based,  as  we  hav^e 
said,  on  legendary  facts,  though  not  historically  true.''J 
The  Pentateuch  existed  originally  not  as  five  books,  but 
as  one ;  and  it  is  possible  that  its  quintuple  division  was 
made  in  the  time  of  Ezra.  The  writer  of  CJhronicles  was 
the  same  who  wrote  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
probably  a  Levite  living  after  the  time  of  Nehemiah; 
the  Chronicles  were  therefore  written  only  four  hundred 
years  before  Christ;  but  the  Chronicler  must  not  be  relied 
on  unless  there  is  other  evidence  in  support  of  his  nar- 
rative. Exodus  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses  or 
any  one  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  Pentateuch  generally  was  composed  in  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Moses  or  Joshua.  §  Samuel  was  most  likely  the 
author  of  the  Elohistic  legends,  which  he  left  at  his  death 
in  an  unfinished  state,  and  which  naturally  fell  into  the 

•  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  Part  I.,  pp.  60,  78,  81,  94, 105,1118, 
138,  141,  185. 
t  Ibid.    Part  U.,  p.  60.       J  Ibid.  p.  296.       §  Ibid.  pp.  83,  84, 115. 
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handa  of  somo  oiio  of  his  disciples  of  the  School  of  tte 
Prophet.s,  sulIi,  for  iustanee,  as  Nathan  or  Gad.* 

Tot  tha  writer  of  tho  Pcut-ateuch  must  not  be  reproached 
for  hia  errors  as  ranch  aa  those  who  would  attribute  to  him 
infallible  accuracy.  He  had  no  idea  that  he  was  writing 
truth.  "  But,"  says  tho  Bishop,  "  there  ia  not  the  slight- 
est reason  to  suppose  that  the  first  writer  of  the  story  in 
tho  Pentateuch  ever  professed  to  be  recording  infallible 
truth,  or  even  actual,  historical  truth.  He  wrote  certainly 
a  narrative.  But  what  indications  are  there  that  he  pub- 
lished it  at  large,  even  to  the  people  of  hia  own  time,  aa  a 
record  of  maitcr-of-fact,  veraciom  history?  Why  may  not 
Samuel,  like  any  other  Head  of  an  Institution,  have  com- 
posud  this  narrative  for  the  instruction  and  improvement 
of  his  pupils,  from  which  it  would  gradually  find  its  way, 
no  doubt  more  or  less  freely,  among  the  people  at  largo, 
without  ever  pretending  that  it  was  any  other  than  an 
historical  ex-jKrimejtt , — ^an  attempt  to  give  them  some 
account  of  tho  early  annals  of  their  tribes  ?  In  later  days, 
it  is  true,  this  ancient  work  of  Samuel's  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  infallibly  Divine.  But  wag  it  so  regarded  in  the 
writer's  days,  or  in  the  ages  immediately  following  ?  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  no  sign  of  the  Mosaic  Law  being 
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addressed  him  a  letter^  in  which  he  was  requested  to 
resign  his  office,  since  he  must  see,  as  well  as  they,  the 
inconsistency  of  holding  his  position  as  Bishop,  and  believ- 
ing and  publishing  such  'vdows  as  were  contained  in  his 
exegetical  works.  His  reply  was  a  positive  refusal,  coupled 
with  the  statement  that  he  would  soon  return  to  his  See 
in  Africa,  there  to  continue  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
The  Episcopal  Bench  of  England  failing  to  eject  him,  he 
was  tried  and  condemned  before  an  Episcopal  Synod, 
which  assembled  in  Cape  Town,  Southern  Africa,  on 
November  27th,  1863. 

The  charges  against  Colenso  were : — ^his  denial  of  the 
atonement ;  beliei  in  man's  justification  without  any  know- 
ledge of  Christ;  belief  in  natal  regeneration;  disbelief 
in  the  endlessness  of  future  punishment;  denial  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  truthftdness 
of  what  they  professed  to  describe  as  facts ;  denial  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord;  and  depraving,  impugning, 
and  bringing  into  disrepute,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Having  been  adjudged  guilty,  he  was  deposed 
from  his  office  as  Bishop  of  Natal,  and  thenceforth  pro- 
hibited from  the  exercise  of  all  ministerial  functions  within 
any  part  of  the  metropolitical  province  of  Cape  Town. 
Being  absent  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  Colenso 
was  represented  by  Dr  Bleek,  who  protested  against  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings  and  the  validityof  the  judgment, 
at  the  same  time  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  appeal. 
But  the  Metropolitan  of  Cape  Town  refused  to  recognize 
any  appeal,  except  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy, 
which  must  be  made  within  fifteen  days  from  sentence. 
Immediately  after  the  deposition,  the  Dean  of  Natal,  the 
Archdeacon,  the  parochial  clergy,  and  the  churchwardens 
of  the  diocese,  signed  a  declaration,  by  which  they  pledged 
themselves  not  to  recognize  Colenso  any  longer  as  their 
Bishop. 

Before  Colenso  was  served  with  a  copy  of  the  decree 
against  him,  he  issued  a  letter  to  his  diocese,  in  which  he 
denied  the  power  claimed  by  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
other  Bishops  of  Cape  Town  to  depose  him.  He  main- 
tained that,  of  the  nine  charges  brought  against  him,  four 
had  already  been  disposed  of  by  the  late  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  the  Essays  and  Revietcs.     In  the 
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meanwhile  his  irienOsatLomo  collected  afund  of  more  than 
tivo  tliousand  pounds  to  enuble  lum  to  plead  bis  c&nse 
before  the  English  courts.  Ilia  first  proceeding  in  Great 
Britain  commenced  in  18(53,  before  the  judicial  committoe 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  caae  has  finally  been  decided 
ill  Coienso's  favour,  the  Lord  Chancellor  declaring  the 
Bonteceo  pronounced  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  illegal, 
in  the  following  words  ;  "As  tho  question  can  be  decided 
only  by  tho  sovereign  or  head  of  the  Established  Churcll 
and  depositary  of  appellate  juriBdictiou,  their  Lordships 
will  humbly  report  to  Her  Majesty  their  judgment  and 
opinion  that  the  proceedings  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town,  and  the  judgment  or  sentence  pronounced  by  inm 
against  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  are  nnll  and  void." 

But  while  this  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  annoUed 
the  proceedings  against  Colenso,  it  also  destroyed  his 
Episcopal  authority  by  prouonncing  that  the  letters  patent 
of  the  Quoon,  by  which  be  was  made  Bishop,  Lad  neither 
beei:  authorized  by  any  Pariiamentaiy  statute  nor  con- 
firmed by  the  legislative  council  of  Natal.  His  continuance 
in  authority,  therefore,  was  made  dependent  on  the  volun- 
tary recognition  of  tho  clergy  within  the  diocese  of  Natal, 
But  the  clergy  unanimously  refused  to  recognize  his 
luthority,        '       ■■■■'"■■■  -  ■-'         "■ 
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congregation  in  front  of  the  communion  table^  which  had 
been  ^vested  of  the  customary  white  cloth,  and  we  also 
noticed  that  the  Prayer  Books  and  Bible  ordinarily  used, 
had  also  been  removed.  The  aisle  was  yet  choked  up  with 
people.  The  Bishop,  who,  as  we  just  now  observed,  had 
been  refused  an  entrance  at  the  vestry  door,  entered  with 
the  crowd  at  the  north  door,  and  proceeded  up  the  aisle. 
On  reaching  the  step  which  raises  the  Chancel  above  the 
body  of  the  cathedral,  Mr  Dickinson  stopped  his  lordship 
and  again  explained  why  he  had  opened  the  Cathedral ;  he 
also  read  the  protest  and  interdict  again.  While  this  was 
going  on  a  scene  occurred  which  called  up  anything  but 
reverential  or  devout  feeling.  We  may  observe  that  of 
the  regular  attendants  at  the  Cathedral  there  were  but  few 
present ;  of  professing  Churchmen  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  number;  of  Dissenters  but  a  sprinkling ;  while  the 
rest  was  made  up  of  those  who,  we  are  bound  to  say,  never 
enter  a  place  of  worship  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
These  chiefly  consisted  of  artisans  and  day  labourers,  many 
of  them  in  their  fustian  and  corduroys,  and  more  than  one 
we  noticed  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  These  pressed  up  close 
to  the  chancel  step,  and  as  soon  as  Mr  Dickinson  com- 
menced, so  many  of  them  actually  stood  up  on  the  seats 
that  those  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  could  not  hear  a 
word  of  what  was  going  on.  After  Mr  Dickinson  con- 
cluded, we  believe,  the  Bishop,  in  a  calm  but  dignified 
voice,  said :  '  I  am  come  to  discharge  in  this  church  and 
diocese  the  duties  committed  to  me  by  the  Queen.^ 

''Mr  J.  W.  TumbuU,  in  his  capacity  as  registrar  to 
the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  then  read  the  sentence  of  de- 
privation which  had  been  passed  upon  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  in  the  same  building. 

"The  Dean,  who  had  during  the  proceedings  turned 
towards  the  congi*egation,  then  solemnly  pronounced  the 
following  adjuration:  'That  which  ye  shaU  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven.  That  stimds  ratified  before  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty.  Depart !  Go  away  from  this 
house  of  Grod ! ' 

"  The  Bishop,  however,  ascended  the  chancel  step,  and, 
the  vestry  door  being  shut,  quietly  robed  himself,  assisted 
by  his  steward,  Mr  E.  S.  Foster;  and  a  Prayer  Book  which 
he  had  brought  being  placed  on  the  reading  desk,  he 
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procoodeil  fo  road  the  usuitl  service.  Wlile  the  t 
was  going  on,  the  Dean  and  the  Rev.  F,  S,  Robinson  knelt 
as  before  until  the  reading  of  the  lessons  ;  they  then  stood 
np,  still  with  their  backs  to  the  congregation,  until  the 
Bi.shop  walked  to  the  communion  table,  when  the  Dean 
took  a  scat  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  We  should 
mention  that  when  his  lordship  commenced  the  service, 
the  uisle  was  still  crowded  with  people  standing.  At  the 
request  of  the  Bishop,  several  of  them  were  seated  in  the 
chancel,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  east  end  of  the 
building  was  bo  crowded  that  numberB  had  to  stand  during 
the  whole  service.  At  the  end  of  the  Litany,  there  being 
no  harmonium,  his  lordship  gavo  out  a  Psalm  and  etarted 
the  tune,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  a  large  part  of  the 
congregation.  After  reading  the  communion  service,  the 
Bishop  ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  after  the  usual  collect, 
delivered,  amid  the  most  profound  silence,  a  discourse 
from  the  text— Philip,  i.  9,  10,  'And  this  I  pray,  that 
your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  moro  in  knowledge 
and  ill  all  judgment,  that  yo  may  approve  the  tilings  that 
are  excellent.' 

"At  the  conclu.'iion  of  the  sermon  his  lordship  pro- 
nounced the  bcnctbction,  and  the  congregation  quietly 
dispersed. " 
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two  Bishops,  one  nominated  by  the  Canon,  and  the  other 
by  the  Metropolitan,  each  claiming  Episcopal  authority 
over  the  clergy.  The  new  Bishop  is  said  to  be  a  High 
Churchman. 

It  now  remained  to  be  seen  what  would  be  done  in 
England  in  reference  to  the  matter.  The  Convocation  of 
Canterbury,  at  its  late  session,  discussed  the  question  of 
Colenso's  excommunication,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
Bishops  were  very  much  divided.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
together  with  others,  openly  expressed  their  disapproval 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town.  The 
Bishops  being  unable  to  agree,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  a  report  at  the  next  session. 

Colenso  determined  to  profit  by  the  law's  delay,  and  has 
just  published  a  new  Hymn  Book,  from  which  he  has  omit- 
ted all  mention  of  the  name  of  "  Jesus  '*  or  "  Christ.'*  In 
reply  to  the  charges  against  him,  he  issued  the  following 
letter  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of  May  29th,  1866 : 

"A  violent  attack  (as  you  will  see  in  the  Witness)  has  just 
been  made  upon  me  with  reference  to  my  new  hymn  book, 
which,  strange  to  say,  I  find  does  not  contain  the  name 
'  Jesus/  or  '  Christ,'  from  one  end  to  the  other.  This 
was  quite  unintentional  on  my  part,  and  has  merely  arisen 
from  the  fact  of  my  having  rejected  hymn  after  hymn 
which  contained  prayers  to  Christy  which  I  do  object  to  on 
scriptural  and  apostolical  grounds,  as  I  hope  to  set  forth 
in  a  sermon;  and  others  in  which  the  name  of  Jesus  is 
used  familiarly  and  irreverently;  and  others  in  which  some 
objectionable  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  hymn  throughout, 
or  in  some  verses  of  it." 

The  Spectator,  the  literary  organ  of  a  certain  class  of 
free-thinkers  within  the  Church  of  England,  takes  just 
ground  against  Colenso's  hymnal.  In  reply  to  his  letter 
of  defence,  the  Spectator  of  June  2nd,  says :     ^ 

"  If  the  Bishop  of  Natal  takes  this  ground,  he  surely 
cannot  pretend  any  longer  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Church  of  England,  interpreted  even  in  the  most  liberal 
sense.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  neither  the  Court  of  Arches 
nor  the  Court  of  Appeal  could  possibly  refuse  to  condemn, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  formularies  of  our  Church,  the 
avowal  of  a  spiritual  objection  to  all  prayer  to  Christ, 
simply  because  the  whole  service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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the  wliole  liturg^y  wliicli  expresses  her  devotional  state  ot 
mind,  is  founded  on  pruyer  to  Christ.  Dr  Colenso  iniglit 
of  course  avow  Lis  belief  thnt  Scripture  does  not  contain 
any  Hiifh  prayer,  and  that  the  Apostles  did  not  use  any, 
because  that  wou!d  bo  a  mere  question  of  interpretation, 
on  which  any  clergj-nian  may  form  his  own  opimon.  But 
to  assert  that  he  ohjfcU  to  prayer  to  Christ  on  scriptnral 
and  apostolic  grounds  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
he  objects  to  the  English  Liturgy  piasi'/n.  Every  time  that 
he  uses — -if  he  does  use — the  litany  of  the  morning  service, 
'  0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takost  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
grant  us  thy  peace,'  '  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us,'  'God 
the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  ua, 
miserable  sinners, '  he  uses  what  he  'objects  to  on  scrip- 
tural and  apostobc  grounds,'  and  we  suppose  no  court  of 
law  whatever  would  allow  a  clergyman  to  say  that  an  es- 
sential assumption  of  the  worship  of  the  Church — an  as- 
sumption which  penetrates  it  from  end  to  end,  litany, 
collects,  everything — is  objectionable  on  scriptural  and 
iipnstoHc  grounds.  If  Dr  Colonso  thinks  so,  he  is  most 
frank  and  manly  in  saying  it  in  this  straightforward  way; 
l)ut  we  fear  his  light  for  freedom  of  criticism  within  tho 
Church  will  terminate  with  this  avowal." 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  Bishop's  Commentary  o 
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superstition  and  prejudices  of  paganism^  but  the  infidelity 
exported  from  his  own  home,  where  for  centuries  the  bat- 
tles of  the  truth  have  been  fought  and  won. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 


ENQLAin)  CONTINUED:    SUEVEY  OF  CHURCH   PAETIES. 

The  Church  of  England  has  always  been  proud  of  the 
outward  form  of  unity.  Her  rigid  view  of  the  sin  of  schism 
has  induced  her  to  submit  to  great  elasticity  of  opinion 
and  teaching  rather  than  incur  the  traditional  disgrace  of 
open  division.  But  on  this  very  account  she  has  never 
been  free  from  internal  strife.  In  everything  but  in  name 
she  has  been  for  centuries  not  one  church,  but  several. 
Her  entire  history  discloses  two  tendencies  balancing  each 
other,  and  for  the  most  part  reacting  to  great  advantage. 
The  Sacramentalist  party  represents  Romanizing  tend- 
encies, and  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  ^^the  sacramental 
services  and  the  oflBices  of  the  Church,  especially  as  per- 
formed accordins:  to  the  rubric.'^  The  Evancrelical  party 
is  less  formal,  ^  in  harmony  with  the  Articles,  aims  to 
keep  up  with  the  accumulating  religious  wants  of  society, 
and  lays  stress  upon  the  practical  evidences  of  Christian 
life.  Under  these  two  standards  may  be  ranked  all  those 
schools  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  which  have  been 
growing  into  prominence  since  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  will  only  speak  of  the  most  in- 
fluential parties,  remembering,  however,  that  each  of  them 
is  again  subdivided  into  various  sections. 

The  Low  Church.  Within  a  short  time  after  the 
Church  of  England  gave  signs  of  religious  awakening,  in 
consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  Wesleyan  movement,  the 
triumph  of  Evangelical  tendencies  was  complete.  "In  less 
than  twenty  years,''  says  Conybeare,  "  the  original  battle- 
field was  won,  and  the  enemy  may  be  said  to  have  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  Thenceforward,  scarcely  a  clergy- 
man was  to  be  found  in  England  who  pre£hched  against  the 
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doctrines  of  the  crocd.  The  faith  of  the  Chnrch  was  re- 
stored to  the  level  of  hor  formiilariea,"  *  The  re\-ival  was 
so  thornngh  tliat  it  gave  rise  to  a  zoalous  class  which  was 
culled  hy  its  friends  the  Evimgelical  Party,  but  by  its 
enoitiiea  tlie  Low  Church. 

The  Low  Church  had  ita  seat  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
conducted  by  vigorous  theologians,  who  were  encouraged 
and  aided  by  highly-rospcctcd  and  leading  laymen.  At- 
tachinp;  new  importance  to  the  neglected  doctrines,  their 
priiici]i;Ll  themes  were  "the  universal  necessity  of  con- 
version," "justification  by  fiiith,"  and  "the  sole  authority 
of  Kcrijjture  as  the  rule  of  faith."  They  were  worthy 
Buecossors  of  the  old  Evongelical  party,  represented  by 
Milner,  Martyn,  and  Wilberforce,  Through  their  agency 
there  arose  in  the  popular  mind  n  dislike  of  eccleaiastic^ 
landmarks,  the  State  Church  fell  into  disrepute,  tho  broad- 
est catholicity  received  hearty  support,  and  personal  piety 
was  the  acknowledged  test  of  true  religion.  In  1828  Lord 
Russell,  the  lender  of  the  Reform  par^,  effected  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Test  Act, — a  law  which  required  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  take  an  oath 
against  transubstantiation  within  six  months  after  their 
into  office.     The  repeal  immediately  placed  Dis- 
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England^  and  addressed  itself  to  the  relief  of  their  cramped 
and  stifled  inmates.  It  has  reorganized  Bagged- Schools, 
and  endeavoured  to  reach  all  the  suffering  classes  of  the 
kingdom.  Neither  has  it  been  found  unmindful  of  the 
wants  of  the  heathen  world,  for  no  sooner  did  the  Low 
Church  commence  its  public  career  than  it  founded  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  in  1799,  though  no  mission- 
aries were  sent  out  until  1804.  At  the  present  time  it  has 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  mission  stations,  seventy- 
seven  native  missionaries,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seven  native  teachers,  two  hundred  and  one  European 
ordained  missionaries,  eight  hundred  mission  schools, 
thirty- six  thousand  scholars,  eighteen  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  communicants.  Its  Missionaries 
preach  in  thirty  languages.  Self-supporting  native 
Churches  are  established  by  the  Society,  so  that  it  has 
withdrawn  from  seventy-seven  stations,  chiefly  added  to 
parochial  establishments  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  also 
transferred  to  the  native  Churches  in  Sierra  Leone  nine 
native  clergy,  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
communicants,  and  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  scholars.  During  the  year  1864-65  the  increase 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  success  of  this 
evangelizing  agency  has  been  great,  for  besides  the  con- 
verted towns  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  "  whole  districts  of 
Southern  India  have  embraced  the  faith ;  and  the  native 
population  of  New  Zealand  (spread  over  a  territory  as 
large  as  England)  has  been  reclaimed  from  cannibalism 
and  added  to  the  Church.''  The  same  party  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  founded  in  1804,  which  has  translated,  printed,  or 
distributed  the  Scriptures  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
languages.  The  number  of  copies  distributed  in  1865  was 
two  millions  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven.  The  receipts  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds 
sterling,  eleven  shillings  and  nine  pence. 

The  Low  Church  party  was  the  first  to  tell  England  that 
her  population  had  far  outgrown  her  places  of  worship,  and 
it  accordingly  devised  means  to  remedy  the  evil.  Arch- 
bishop Sumner  founded  the  first  Diocesan  Church  Build- 
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ing  Society  in  1828 ;  and  after  bocoming  Bisihop  of  Ches- 
ter conaecniU'd  more  thau  two  hundred  new  churches, 
Mr  Simeon  of  Cambridge  had  preTionsly  set  the  example 
of  caring  for  the  nnchurchod  population  by  hia  personal 
labours  and  the  outlay  of  his  lai^e  private  fortune.  Hia 
name  is  now  like  "  ointment  poured  forth  "  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Bath,  Clifton,  Bradford,  and  other  places. 
The  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  founded  in  1 836,  has  for  its  object 
the  salvation  of  souls  in  Great  Britain;  its  plan  is  to 
provide  means  for  maintaining  curates  and  lay-agents  in 
largely  peopled  districts ;  and  itu  principle  is,  that  they 
who  are  thus  employed  shall  be  men  who  will  faithfully 
and  fully  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
At  the  present  time  it  issues  grants  for  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  clergymen,  and  one  hundred  and  sisty-nine 
lay  agents,  to  five  hundred  and  six  parishes  or  districts, 
with  a  total  population  of  nearly  four  millions,  or  seven 
thousand  nrid  six  hundred  souls  to  each  incumbent.  Tha 
averiLgo  income  of  the  incumbenta  ia  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  though  two  hundred  and  two  of  them  are 
without  parsonages.  The  grants  of  this  Society  have  led 
to  the  erection,  opening,  or  keeping  open,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  churches;  while  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
s  are  licensed  for  divine  service  in  districts  at  present 
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doned  and  homeless  wretclies  in  the  darkest  sinks  of 
London^  reading  the  Bible  to  them,  clothing,  finding  work, 
and  training  them  to  self-respect.  Some  of  its  clergy  are 
among  the  most  gifted  and  inilaential  in  Great  Britain, 
whether  at  the  editor^s  table,  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the  plat- 
form. The  lofty  position  they  have  lately  taken  against 
the  inroads  of  Rationalism  entitles  them  to  the  thanks  and 
admiration  of  Christendom. 

Within  the  Low  Church  there  are  two  subdivisions. 
The  first  is  the  Recordite  party,  so  called  from  its  organ. 
It  intensifies  the  doctrines  of  the  Low  Church ;  on  justi- 
fication by  faith  it  builds  its  view  of  the  worthlessness  of 
morality ;  on  conversion  by  grace  its  predestinarian  fatal- 
ism ;  'and  on  the  supremacy  of  Scripture  its  dogma  of  ver- 
bal inspiration.  It  holds  strong  Biblical  views  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  both  by  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  opposes  the  secularization  of  the  Lord's  day.  The 
other  party  is  sneeringly  called  the  ''  Low  and  Slow,''  and 
corresponds  with  a  similar  faction  within  the  High  Church 
which  enjoys  the  sobriquet  of  the  ^'  High  and  Dir." 

After  the  Evangelical  movement  had  fxdly  taken  root, 
there  arose  an  antagonistic  tendency ;  it  was  the  old  Sac- 
ramentalist  party  re-asserting  itself.  Oxford  arrayed  itself 
against  Cambridge.  The  views  of  Laud  had  always  found 
favour  in  the  former  seat  of  learning,  and  their  adherents 
felt  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  their  vigorous  revival. 
They  directed  their  opposition  equally  against  Parliament- 
ary usurpation  and  Evangelical  liberalism.  The  centre  of 
the  counter-movement  was  Oriel  College,  which,  under 
Whateley,  Hampden,  and  Thomas  Arnold,  was  already 
celebrated  for  its  new  spirit  of  free  scientific  inquiry. 
Keble,  Pusey,  Froude,  and  J.  H.  Newman,  were  here 
associated  either  as  fellows  or  students.  Froude  recog- 
nized the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Vicentius ;  Quod  semper, 
quod  ubique,  quod  omnibus  creditum  est"  He  rose  above 
his  friends  as  leader  of  the  whole  movement. 

The  Conference  which  convened  at  Hadley  was  the 
first  organized  demonstration  against  the  evangelical  por- 
tion of  the  Low  Church.  Its  initiative  act  was  the  adpp- 
tion  of  a  catechism  which  contained  the  views  of  the  High 
Churchmen,  and  was  the  first  issue  of  the  celebrated  series 
of  Tracts  which  gave  to  the  new  movement  the  name  of 
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Tmetarinjiisin.  It  was  published  in  1833,  and  the  last  of 
the  scrk'is,  the  ninetieth,  appt-'ared  seven  years  afterward. 
Newmiiii  and  I'lisi'v  wtTe  the  chief  writers.  P us ey  preached 
u,  Hiruitin  iu  ]SiZ  which  avowed,  with  only  slight  modi- 
ficiitiuii,-!,  llie  Joctiine  of  t  ran  substantiation;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  deposed  frum  preaching  to  the  university 
fur  the  splice  of  two  years.  The  Romish  Church  received 
flattering  eulogy  from  all  the  High  Churchmen  or  Tract- 
tiriana.  It  was  rcpi-csented  by  them  as  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  was  grand,  imposing,  and  sound  in  art,  poetry,  or 
theology.  When  Newman  went  over  to  its  fold,  Pusey 
said  of  him :  "  He  has  been  called  to  labour  in  another 
part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard."  The  High  Church  went  bo 
far  in  its  opposition  to  the  Low  that  many  attached  to  the 
former  felt  more  attracted  to  Roman  Catholicism  than  to 
any  form  of  Protestantism.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of 
IStG,  one  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  and  distinguished 
lajTiieu  had  gone  over  to  Popery. 

The  doctrines  of  the  High  Church  mtvy  be  divided  into 
two  classes;  the  material,  or  justification  by  sacraments; 
ttud  the  formal,  or  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

While  it  declares  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  it  also 
holds  that  we  are  judged  by  works.     Men  are  converted 

)-  gmce,  but  Christians  are  regenerated  by  baptism.    The 
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High  Chnrcliinen  hold  that  the  Chnrch  is  a  saving  insti- 
tution founded  by  Christy  and  continued  by  apostolical 
succession.  It  is  the  only  mediator  of  salvation  in  Christ 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  only  dispenser  of  the  means  of  grace^ 
the  only  protectress  and  witness  of  the  truths  and  the  high- 
est authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  There  are 
three  tests  of  the  true  Church:  first,  apostolicity,  or  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Church  and  its  succession  of  apostles ; 
second,  catholicity,  or  the  truth  in  matters  of  instruction 
and  life  communicated  through  the  succession  of  the  apo- 
stles, the  truth  in  matters  of  faith  and  life  as  interpreted  by 
Scripture  and  tradition ;  and,  third,  autonomy,  or  the  abso- 
lute independence  and  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  ixx 
faith  and  practice. 

Apostolical  succession  was  the  first  dogma  in  which  all 
High  Churchmen  united.  Connected  with  this  opinion  is 
the  idea  that  the  priesthood  is  the  only  mediatorial  office 
between  Christ  and  the  congregation.  The  bishops  are 
the  spiritual  sons  of  the  apostles,  and  should  be  respected 
for  their  office'  sake;  Christ  is  the  Mediator  above,  but  his 
servant,  the  bishop,  is  his  image  on  earth.*  The  Church 
has  authority  to  forgive  sins  by  the  new  birth,  and  to  brine 
souls  from  hell  to  heaven.f  Tradition  must  be  respected 
not  less  than  the  Bible  itself;  the  Old  and  New  TestMuents 
are  the  fountain  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  catholic  fathers 
the  channel  through  which  they  flow  down  to  us.  J  The 
Bible  must  be  explained,  not  by  individual  opinion,  but  by 
the  Church ;  for  the  Church  is  its  rightful  interpreter. 

It  must  be  said,  in  justice  to  the  High  Church,  that 
while  it  attaches  great  weight  to  these  views  it  does  not 
discard  those  really  important.  It  does  not  overlook  the 
doctrines  maintained  by  the  majority  of  Evangelical  Christ- 
ians. The  moderate  members  of  this  party,  especially,  do 
not  hold  them  as  '^  the  basis  of  their  system,  but  only  as 
secondary  and  ornamental  details.  Even  against  IMs- 
senters  they  are  not  rigidly  enforced.  The  hereditary  non- 
conformist is  not  excluded  from  salvation.  Foreign  Pro- 
testants are  even  owned  as  brethren,  though  a  mild  regret 
is  expressed  that  they  lack  the  blessing  of  an  authorized 
Church  government.    Apostolical  succession  is  not  practi- 

♦  Tract  No,  10.  t  SeweU. 

{  Pusej,  Pre/ace  to  l^th  vol,  Ubrary  of  Church  Fathen, 
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cfilly  ninde  esBDntinl  to  tlie  being  of  a  Clmrchj  but  rather 
clit'i-islied  fi3  a  diguifiod  aud  undent  pedigree,  coiinecting 
oni"  Ungliah  episcopate  witli  primitive  antiquity,  and  bind- 
ing tlio  present  to  the  past  by  a  chain  of  filial  piety.  In 
tlio  Bame  Lands  Church  authority  ia  reduced  to  little 
move  than  n  claim  to  that  deference  which  is  due  from  the 
ignorant  to  the  learned,  from  the  taught  to  the  teacher."  • 
Of  tho  general  service  rendered  by  the  High  Church- 
men, the  fifime  writer  says,  "  ITieir  system  gives  freer  scope 
to  tho  feelings  of  reverence,  awe,  and  boaaty,  than  that  of 
their  opponents.  Tliey  endeavour,  and  often  BucceKsfuIly, 
to  enlist  these  feelings  in  the  Bervice  of  piety.  Music, 
piiinting,  and  architecture  they  conBocrate  as  the  hand- 
mniils  uf  religion.  Thus  they  attract  an  order  of  men 
cliii'ily  found  among  the  most  cultivated  classes,  wKoso 
licartd  must  be  reached  through  their  imagination  rather 
thiiu  their  understanding.  ,  .  In  the  same  spirit  the 
writers  of  this  party  liavo  contributed  to  the  religious 
literature  of  the  day  many  admirable  works,  which  under 
the  guise  of  fiction  teach  tho  purest  Christianity,  and 
excTopiify  its  bearing  in  every  detail  of  common  life.  To 
the  ti'aining  of  childhood  especially  they  have  rendered 
most  valiiiible  aid,  by  thus  embodying  the  precepts  of  the 
But  wc  need  not  do  more  than  allude  to  works  so 
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deeper  public  interest  ooncentrated  than  in  Jolin  Henij 
Newman.  His  ardent  espousal  of  the  High  Ghurch  cause 
collected  many  friends  about  him  at  the  samQ  time  that  it 
organized  numerous  enemies.  But  he  did  not  inquire 
concerning  the  number  of  his  friends  or  foes,  for  he  yalued 
sincerity  higher  than  favour  or  opposition.  His  preyioua 
history  was  Jkot  without  incident.  Thirteen  years  before 
the  Tracts  for  the  IHmea  were  published,  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  concerning  baptismal  regeneration^ 
in  which  he  defended  the  Evangelical  side.*  Subject  to 
various  inner  conflicts,  and  greatly  influenced  by  the 
party-spirit,  which  ran  high,  he  finally  entered  the  corn- 
munion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  EUs  view  of  the 
development  of  Christian  doctrine  is  very  favourable  to  his 
adopted  faith.  Development  can  be  applied  to  anything 
which  has  real  vital  power;  it  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
mystery  of  all  growth;  any  philosophy  or  policy,  Christi- 
anity included,  requires  time  for  its  comprehension  and 
perfection.  The  highest  truths  of  ins{Hration  needed  only 
the  longer  tipie  and  deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucida- 
tion, for  perfection  can  be  reached  only  by  trials  and  sore 
conflicts.  A  philosophy  or  sect  is  purer  and  stronger 
when  its  channel  has  grown  deep  and  broad  by  the  flow  of 
time.  Its  vital  element  needs  disengagement  from  that 
which  is  foreign  and  temporary,  and  its  beginning  is  no 
measure  of  its  capabilities  or  Bcope.  At  first  no  one 
knows  what  it  is  or  what  it  is  worth,  aince  it  seems  in 
«u8pense  which  way  to  go ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  it 
strikes  out  and  develops  all  its  hidden  world  of  force. 
Surrounding  things  chimge,  but  these  changes  only  con- 
tribute to  its  development.  Here  below,  to  live  is  to 
change,  and  to  be  perfect  is  to  have  changed  often.  This 
is  all  true  of  Christianity ;  the  lapse  of  years,  instead  of 
injuring  it,  has  only  brought  out  its  power.f 

These  hints  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  ideal  robe  in  which 
Father  Newman  clothes  Bomanism.  But  it  will  take  a 
stronger  intellect  than  his  to  show  any  harmony  between 
his  theory  of  development  and  the  history  of  the  Papacy. 
He  has  once  more  assumed  the  pen  of  the  controversialist. 
Li  the  January  number  of  Macmillan'a  Jiagasdne,  1864, 

•  Natimuii  RgvUw,  Oct.,  1855. 
t  Deodopment  of  CAristioM  DoetriMe.    Second  Edition.   London,  1841. 
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Kin^sloy,  in  a  revit'w  of  Froudo's  History  of  the  Eeign  of 
Queen  Elizabt'tbj  aiiid,  "  Tnith  for  its  own  Bake  has  never 
been  a  virtue  with  tho  Roman  clergy.  Father  Newman 
informa  us  that  it  need  not  be,  and  on  tho  whole  ought 
not  to  be ;  that  canning  ia  the  weapon  which  Heaven  h&a 
given  to  the  saints  wherewith  to  withstand  the  bnito  man's 
force  ef  the  wicked  world,  which  marries  and  is  given  in 
marriage."  Tlio  venerable  Father  being  thus  assailed,  has 
given  vent  to  his  indignation  by  a  defence  of  bis  life,  under 
the  title  of  Apologia  pro  Vifa  Sua.  It  abonnds  in  rare 
touches  of  satire;  while  Kingsley,  in  his  reply,  indicates  ex- 
citement and  bitterness. 

The  younger  brother,  Francis  "William  Newman,  has  led 
a  sad  and  changeful  life.  It  has  many  features  in  common 
with  Blanco  White,  both  of  whom  betray  the  dcstmctivB 
absence  of  positive  evangelical  faith.  In  some  sceptics 
there  is  a  strength  of  will  which  gives  a  successful  appear- 
ance to  their  cause  in  spite  of  all  their  doubts ;  but  when 
the  will  is  subjected  to  the  domination  of  opinion, — when 
rehgion,  whether  true  or  false,  is  not  an  appendage  bat 
the  principle  of  life, — the  power  of  mere  sentiment  is  fully 
manifested.  The  younger  Newman  is  an  illustration  of 
the  position  in  which  one  is  left  when  ho  throws  himself 
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difficulties ;  Gliristiaiiity  lias  been  too  Uglily  praised  and 
flattered ;  and  has  had  the  credit  of  doing  a  great  deal 
which  it  ^as  had  no  share  in  effecting.  The  Bible  has  not 
been  fonnd  able  to  cope  with  fresh  evils ;  and  Romanism 
became  corrapt  and  vicious  with  that  book  in  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood.  But  dissatisfied  as  Newman  is  with  the 
present^  he  takes  a  cheerful  look  upon  the  future.  ''The 
age  is  ripe/'  he  says,  ''for  something  better,  for  a  religion 
wnich  shall  combine  the  tenderness,  humility,  and  disinter- 
estedness which  are  the  glory  of  the  present  Christianity, 
with  that  activity  of  intellect,  untiring  pursuit  of  truiJi, 
and  strict  adherence  to  impartial  principle,  which  the  schools 
of  modem  science  embody.  When  a  spiritual  Church  has 
its  senses  exercised  to  discern  good  and  evil,  judges  of 
right  and  wrong  by  an  inward  power, .  proves  all  things 
and  holds  fast  that  which  is  good,  fears  no  truth,  but  re- 
joices in  being  corrected,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally, 
it  will  not  bo  liable  to  '  be  carried  to  and  fro '  by  shifting 
wind  of  doctrine.  It  will  indeed  have  movement,  namely, 
a  steady  ontcard  one,  as  the  schools  of  science  have  had 
since  they  left  off  to  dogmatize,  and  approached  God's 
world  as  learners;  but  it  will  lay  aside  disputes  of  words, 
eternal  vacillations,  mutual  ill-will  and  dread  of  new  light, 
and  will  be  able,  without  hypocrisy,  to  proclaim  'peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men,'  even  toward  those 
who  reject  its  beliefs  and  sentiments  concerning  God  and 
hisglory.'*  * 

There  is  at  present  a  powerful  Romanizing  movement  in 
the  High  Church  party,  which,  instead  of  betraying  weak- 
ness after  its  season  of  activity,  really  exhibits  all  its  first 
vigour  and  shrewdness.  Dr  Pusey  has  lived  to  stand  once 
more  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  In  his  EU^enican,  and  a 
number  of  newspaper  articles,  he  has  avowed  himself  as  a 
champion  of  a  imion  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and 
England.  The  most  outspoken  declaration  in  this  direction 
was  his  letter  to  the  JVeekly  Begister,  a  Roman  Catholic 
paper  of  London,  under  date  of  November  22nd,  1865.  He 
there  states  that  there  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
union  of  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Anglican  communions; 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  can 

*  FAa$e$  of  Faith,  pp.  233,  234.    American  Edition. 
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hiirmonize;  and  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  really  primafo. 
Thero  was  a  great  excitement  on  the  publication  of  this 
letter,  for  the  Hif^h  Chnrch  pnrty  was  not  all  prepared  to 
go  the  length  of  its  leader.  Many  prominent  men  of  tho 
party  felt  it  their  duty  to  dissent  from  Dr  Posey,  among' 
whom  was  the  Rev.  A.  Gnmoy,  the  Anglican  minister  in 
Paris.  He  not  only  opposed  Dr  Pnsey,  but  ospresaed  a 
readiness  to  unite  even  with  Dissenters  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  the  RomaniKing  movement.  Mr  Gurly  allogea 
that  the  vcnemble  Doctor  ia  no  longer  the  leader  of  th© 
Anglo -Cntholic  party,  but  stands  almost  alono  in  thought, 
and  represents  scarcely  anybody  but  himself  He  eaya, 
"The  movement  hns  gone  long  past  him,  and  has  left  luro 
stranded,  obstinately  looking  backward.  He  belongs  to  b 
generation  of  the  past,  the  Church  leaders  of  thirty  years 
ago,  who  had  to  feel  their  way  slowly  and  painftilly  into 
Catholic  truths."  Dr  Puaey  replied  to  this  and  other  com- 
munications by  saying  that  ho  had  been  grossly  mis- 
interpreted, but  reiiffinns  the  auperiority  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  j'u'isible  harmony  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church  of  England,  Ho 
hd;-  siiKi'  Ijeen  on  a  visit  to  .several  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
(if  Fi-ance,  and  was  reported  to  have  spent  a  night  in  a 
1  monasteiy.     The  High  Chnrch  papers  in  Eog- 
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two  tlionsand  nine  hundred  and  aeyenty  clergymen^  and 
thirty-six  thousand  and  eight  lay  communicants,  '^  respect- 
fully objecting  to  any  alteration  being  made  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  respecting  the  'ornaments  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  ministers  thereof,'  and  the  mode  and  manner  of 
performing  divine  service  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England/' 

The  Low  Church  party  intends  to  make  new  efforts  for 
arresting  the  spread  of  the  Romanizing  innovations,  and  it 
is  said  that  several  Bishops  concur  heartily  in  the  opposi- 
tion. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  counter  move- 
ment will  be  successfuL 

The  First  Broad  Church.  The  division  of  the  Broad 
Church  into  two  parties  has  been  produced  by  the  recent 
discussion.  The  first  Broad  Church  corresponds  in  the 
main  with  philosophical  Rationalism.  It  commenced  with 
Coleridge,  was  interpreted  principally  by  Hare,  was  de- 
fended by  the  chaste  and  vigorous  pen  of  Arnold,  and  is 
now  represented  by  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  3tanley.  It 
cannot  be  said  to  have  a  distinct  creed*  Its  members  be- 
ing attached  to  the  Established  Church,  they  are  distin- 
guished peculiarly  for  their  method  of  interpretation  of  the 
articles  of  faith.  ''The  Broad  Church  teachers  give  ua 
readings  c^  each  dogma  of  the  Atonement  and  Future 
Punishment.*'*  They  avow  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  but  in  such  a  modified  sense  that  they  say  the 
same  were  held  virtually  by  all  Christians  in  every  age  > 
by  Loyola  and  Xavier  not  less  than  by  Latimer  and  Rid- 
ley. They  conceive  the  essence  of  Popery  to  consist,  not 
in  points  of  metaphysical  theology,  but  in  the  ascription 
of  magic  virtue  to  outward  acts.  All  who  believe  the 
Scriptures  are,  in  their  opinion,  members  of  the  household 
of  faith.  Salvation  does  not  depend  upon  the  ritual  but 
upon  the  life ;  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  the  sole  criteria 
of  the  Spirit's  presence.  They  give  prominence  to  the 
idea  of  the  visible  Church  when  they  hold  the  Church  to 
be  a  Society  divinely  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  mam'fest- 
ing  God's  presence,  and  bearing  witness  to  his  attributes, 
by  their  reflection  in  its  ordinances  and  in  its  members. 
K  its  ideal  were  folly  embodied  in  its  actual  constitution 

*  Miss  Cobbe,  Brohn  lAghU,  p.  63.    London  Edition. 
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"it  would  romiuJ  us  daily  of  Gott,  and  work  upon  the 
Imhita  of  our  life  as  insensibly  aa  tlio  air  we  breathe.''*  For 
tliirt  ond,  it  would  revive  "daily  services,  freqaent  com- 
iiiuuious,  memorials  of  our  Christian  calling,  presented  to 
our  notice  in  crosses  and  wayside  oratories;  commenaora- 
tions  to  holy  men  of  all  times  and  conntries ;  religious 
orders,  especially  of  women,  of  different  kinds  and  under 
different  rules,  delivered  only  from  the  snare  and  sin  of 
perpetual  tows."  f 

'I'he  spoeiiil  defender  of  these  views  of  the  visible  Church, 
the  latu  Ur  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  was  a  man  of  great 
iiulustrv,  priifound  erudition,  and  extraordiiyiry  power  and 
taetin  tho  managcraent  of  youth.  His  sermons,  delivered 
to  his  pupils  at  Rugby,  wero  short,  and  usually  written  just 
before  deliver)'  in  tho  Bchool-chapol  on  Sabbath  after- 
noons. J  He  interested  himself  in  all  questions  of  reform, 
ediiciition,  politics,  and  literature.  But  he  is  best  known 
as  one  of  the  loaders  of  the  Broad  Church,  and  in  this 
li(,'ht  bis  theological  cpicioDs  may  be  considered  a  fair 
naiiiple  of  the  thcologj'  adopted  by  that  party  in  its  earber 
and  purer  days.  With  him  inspiration  is  not  equivalent 
to  a  communication  of  tho  divine  perfections.  Paul  ex- 
pected tho  world  would  como  to  an  end  in  the  generation 
then    existing.     The   Scripture   narratives    are   not    only 
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by  Ids  example  awakening  in  otliers  a  spirit  of  like  patience 
and  sel&deTotion^  but  in  a  higher  and  more  complete  sense^ 
as  suffering  for  tiiem^  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  they  for 
his  sake  dbould  be  regarded  by  God  as  innocent.  In  a 
deep  sense  of  moral  evil,  more  perhaps  than  in  anything 
else,  a  saving  knowledge  of  God  abides.  Sin  must  not  be 
hghtly  considered.  ChrisVs  death  shows  it  to  be  an  ex« 
ceeding  evil ;  and  the  actions  of  whole  days  and  weeksj 
passed  as  they  are  by  too  many  in  utter  carelessness,  are 
nothing  but  one  mass  of  sin;  and  no  one  thing  in  them  has 
been  sanctified  by  the  thought  of  God  or  of  Christ. 

The  penalty  of  sin,  according  to  Arnold,  is  one  of  the 
revelations  of  Scripture  which  men  are  least  inclined  to 
hear.  It  will  be  true  of  every  one  of  us,  that  unless  we 
turn  to  Christ  it  had  been  better  that  we  were  never 
bom.  If  we  fail  of  the  grace  of  God  there  is  reserved  for 
us  an  indescribable  misery.  Conversion  is  the  develop- 
ment  of  Christian  life.  It  is  growth.  We  must  be  changed 
during  the  three-score  and  ten  years  of  our  life,  not  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  but  through  a  long  period  of  prayer 
and  watchfulness,  labouring  slowly  and  with  difficulty  to 
get  rid  of  our  evil  nature.*  By  constant  repentance  and 
faith  we  ripen  for  heaven.  Justification  by  faith  is  a  re-* 
liance  on  what  God  has  done  for  us ;  faith  in  Christ  is  not 
only  faith  in  his  having  died  for  us,  but  in  him  as  our  pre* 
sent  Saviour  by  his  life.  It  is  throwing  onrselves  upon  Wi 
in  all  things,  as  our  Redeemer,  Saviour,  Head,  of  whom 
we  are  members,  and  desire  our  life  only  for  Him.  Our 
dependence  in  Christ  is  not  once  only,  but  perpetual. 

Arnold  attached  paramount  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  Church  and  its  relations  to  the  State. 
He  held  that  the  work  of  a  Christian  Church  and  State  is 
absolutely  one  and  the  same,  and  that  the  full  development 
of  the  former,  in  its  perfect  form  as  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
will  be  an  effectual  means  for  the  removal  of  all  evil  and 
the  promotion  of  good.  There  can  be  no  perfect  Church 
or  State  without  their  blending  into  one.f  The  Church, 
during  her  imperfect  state,  is  deficient  in  power;  the  State 
in  the  like  condition  is  deficient  in  knowledge;  one  judges 
amiss  of  man's  highest  happiness,  the  other  discerns  it 

*  Interfntation  of  Seriptitre,  p.  493. 
t  Stanley,  Li/e  and  Corretpamience,  pp.  341,  397. 
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truly,  l)ut  has  not  the  power  on  a  large  scale  to  attain  it. 
But  when  Ijleiided  into  one,  the  power  and  knowledge  be- 
come liappilj-  united;  the  Church  has  become  sovereigii, 
and  tlie  State  has  become  Cbriatian.*  The  Church  has  its 
living  ond  redeemed  members  ;  it  may  have  those  who  are 
craving  to  bo  admitted  within  its  shelter,  being  coEvinced 
that  Crod  is  in  it  of  a  tmth ;  but  beyond  these,  he  who  ia 
not  with  it  is  aguitist  it.f 

In  intimate  connection  with  Arnold  stands  the  name 
of  his  friend  and  biographer,  Arthur  P,  Stanley,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  for  some  yoara  a  writer  of  celebrity  in  Eng- 
land. Two  late  volumes  on  the  £mfern  and  Jeieiah  Churches 
have  given  him  a  standing  occupied  by  few  theologians  in 
the  Old  or  the  New  World.  His  style  ia  gorgeous  and  en- 
chanting, and  his  Kationaliatic  tendencica  so  subdued  and 
euvfrt  thut  few  would  suspect  him  of  sympathy  with  the 
Broad  Church  theology  of  the  last  ten  years*  growth.  In 
Lis  work  on  Sinai  and  Palestine  ho  aimed  to  delineate  ths 
outward  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  snch  a 
way  that  they  shoald  come  home  with  a  new  power  to 
those  who,  by  long  familiarity,  had  almost  ceased  to  regard 
them  as  hi.'itorical  trnth ;  and  so  to  bring  out  their  inward 
spirit  that  the  more  complete  realisation  of  their  outward 
furtn  should  nut  degrade  but  eialt  the  faith  of  which  they 
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six  hundred  thousand  men.  He  implies  that  monotheism 
was  unknown  before  Abraham^  and  that  the  name  Jehovah 
was  not  known  to  Abraham^  Isaac,  or  Jacob.  He  cannot 
tell  how  the  Israelites  were  supported  in  their  joumeyings; 
and  ascribes  the  priesthood  to  an  Egyptian  origin^  If  we 
only  admit  the  above  arithmetical  errors,  and  give  up  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  thinks  we  should 
remove  at  one  stroke  some  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative^* 

The  second  instalment  of  the  Hktory  of  the  Jewish  Chwrch, 
embracing  the  period  from  Samuel  down  to  the  captivity, 
exhibits  still  more  than  the  first,  if  possible,  all  tne  rare 
excellencies  of  Stanley's  fascinating  style.  The  lively 
imagination,  the  glow  of  intense  sympathy  with  his  char- 
acters and  themes>  the  singularly  chaste  and  gorgeous 
language  ever  at  his  service,  combined  with  the  painstak- 
ing research  of  a  true  disciple  of  service,  must  place  Part 
Second  of  this  remarkable  history  high  among  the  literary 
masterpieces  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  elaborate 
pictures  of  David,  of  Solomon  and  the  temple,  of  several  of 
the  prophets,  and  of  the  Jewish  people  at  several  stages  of 
their  national  history,  must  remain  models  of  style  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  student  cannot  make  better 
selections  than  these  for  rhetorical  discipline. 

But  here,  as  in  Stanley's  other  writings,  we  observe  the 
same  natural  method  of  interpreting  sacred  history.  The 
remarkable  career  of  the  Jewish  people  is  stripped  of  that 
miraculous  character  which  is  its  very  soul  and  meaning. 
We  do  not  ask  that  it  be  related  with  an  ignorant  awe, 
such  as  the  priestly  guide  in  the  Church  of  Ara  Ckdi,  in 
Eome,  exhibits  when  he  describes  the  Santimmo  Bambino, 
the  wooden  figure  of  the  infant  Saviour,  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  miraculous  powers ;  but  Christian  Faith  does 
demand  that  Qod  be  recognized,  in  more  than  his  general 
character,  in  Jewish  as  well  as  in  Christian  History.  Stan- 
ley acknowledges  the  presence  and  superintendence  of 
God,  but  not  in  that  special  way  which  is  observable  in 
the  entire  life  of  the  people  to  whom  He  had  committed 
His  oracles.  Accordingly,  the  remarkable  personages  em- 
ployed by  God  as  instruments  for  particular  work,  are 
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uiaJe  to  appear  only  aa  men  of  a  peculiar  order  of  endow- 
ments, na  fhildrcn  of  their  times,  as  creatures  often  of 
merely  secular  circumstances.  David  attracted  tho  popular 
heart,  not  because  he  was  the  confessed  nnd  anointed 
future  King,  but  because  he  was  an  individual  gifted  with 
very  popular  traits.  There  was  a  grace,  a  charm  about 
him,  which  entwined  the  affections  of  the  nation  around 
hia  person  and  his  memory,  and  made  him,  in  spite  of  the 
savage  manners  of  hia  time,  and  wildnesa  of  hia  own  life, 
at  once  the  centre  of  something  lite  a  court,  the  head  of  a 
new  cirilization.  Ho  waa  a  bom  King  of  Isi-ael  by  hia 
natural  gifts.  He  was  united  by  a  natural  succeaaion  to 
the  earlier  chief  of  Israel,  while  his  accomplishments  and 
genius  fitted  him  especially  to  oxerciso  a  vast  control  over 
tho  whole  future  greatness  of  the  Church  and  Common- 
wealth.* Elijah  went  up  in  tho  tempest  to  heaven  "by  a 
sudden  shock  of  storm  and  whirlwind."  The  narrative  re- 
counting this  circumstance  is,  however,  "  an  inextricable 
intci^weaving  of  fact  and  figure."  The  institutions  of 
sacrifice  and  the  priesthood  were  adopted  from  tho  already 
existing  traditions  of  the  heathen  world,  and  the  functions 
of  tho  priesthood  were,  for  the  most  part,  mechanical, 
Tlie  oracular  responses  of  the  high  priest  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  moral  being,  and  "were,  in  some  unexplained 
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of  combining  two  or  more  works  in  the  same  collection. 
The  only  way  by  which  all  the  prophecies  purporting  to 
be  by  Isaiah  were  really  by  him,  is  to  suppose  that  he  had 
an  ecstatic  transportation  out  of  his  own  time  into  the 
middle  of  the  next  century, — an  hypothesis  without  any 
other  example  in  the  Scriptures.  But  why  adhere  to  the 
old  view,  now  done  away  by  German  criticism,  that  a 
sacred  book  must  have  been  written  by  its  alleged  author? 
All  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  of  a 
composite  nature;  the  Pentateuch  in  the  earlier  period,  the 
Books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Ezra,  are  each 
the  combined  work  of  several  hands.  The  time-honoured 
titles  of  the  Psalms  are  uncertain  in  date  and  unauthentic 
in  substance.*  The  book  of  Jonah  is  of  unknown  author^ 
ship,  of  unknown  date,  and  of  disputed  meaning.f 

Dean  Stanley,  confessing  that  his  position  is  antagonistic 
to  evangelical  criticism,  attempts  a  defence  by  stating 
that  the  authority,  or  cananicity,  of  a  sacred  book  hardly 
ever  depends  on  its  particular  date  or  name,  and  that  the 
question  of  genuineness,  properly  speaking,  can  only  arise  in 
regard  to  a  work  which  avowedly  claims  for  itself  a  false 
author.  "In.  all  these  questions,''  he  says,  "the  first  and 
chief  duty  of  the  critic  is  to  judge  without  respect  of  per- 
sons.'' He  thus  places  in  human  reason  an  authority  to 
determine  throughout  the  Scriptures  just  what  is  genuine 
and  authoritative.  Can  he  inform  us,  in  what  respect  his 
position  differs  from  that  of  Gesenius  and  his  class,  except 
in  the  quantity  of  the  received  and  rejected  portions  of 
revelation  P 

Bui  Stanley  has  exposed  his  Broad  Church  sympathies 
more  in  a  late  review  article  than  in  any  formal  volume,  j; 
It  is  a  discussion  of  the  judicial  proceedings  in  connection 
with  two  authors  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews.  His  theme 
permits  a  wide  range,  and  he  therefore  dwells  at  length 
upon  the  whole  question  of  ministerial  teaching.  He  con- 
siders the  final  acquittal  of  the  Essayists  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  events  of  the  day.  Accorcfing  to  him,  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  work  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a 
kind  altogether  beside  and  beyond  the  range  over  which 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  extend.     No  passage  in  any 

•  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  pp.  645—651.  f  IWd.  p.  388. 

X  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1864. 
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of  tho  five  clorifal  Essayists  contradicts  any  of  the  formnl- 
aries  of  the  Church  in  a  degree  at  aJl  comparable  to  the 
dirt'ct  collif^ion  which  exists  between  the  High  Charch 

?arty  and  tho  Articles,  or  the  Low  Church  party  and  the 
'rayer-Boot;  on  the  points  debated  in  the  Essays  and 
Jtericics  tho  Articles  iiud  Prayer-Book  are  ahke  silent. 
Stanley  rejoices  that  of  tho  thirty-two  charges  presentod 
againat  Mr  Wilson  and  Dr  Williams  all  were  dismissed  but 
five,  and  that  for  these  "  thore  was  no  heavier  penalty  than 
a  year's  suspension."  He  is  in  ecatacy  that  the  jndgment 
in  the  caso  of  these  two  men  has  estabhshed  the  legal 
position  of  tlioae  who  have  always  claimed  the  right  of  free 
inquiry  and  latitude  of  opinion  equally  for  themsolvos  and 
for  both  the  other  sections  of  the  Church.  By  the  issue 
of  the  htigation,  he  claims  that  great  victories  have  been 
won,  that  henceforth  ample  freedom  is  left  to  all  detailed 
criticism  of  the  Sacred  Test,  so  long  as  the  canonieity  of 
no  canonical  book  is  denied,  and  that  the  questions 
whether  there  be  "one  Isaiuh  or  two,  two  Zechariaha  or 
three,  who  wrote  the  Epietlo  to  the  Hebrews,  and  who  wrote 
the  Pentateuch,  whether  Job  and  Josiah  be  historical  or 
parabolical,  whether  the  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah  or 
the  Second  Psalm  be  directly  orindirecfcly  prophetic,  what 
•  limits  of  the  natnral  and  practical,  what  ii 
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ment ;  and  tliat  wlien  it  was  presented  at  Lambeth  only  fonr 
of  the  twenty-eight  Bishops  loaned  their  ooantenance  to  its 
formal  reception.  Stanley  looks  into  the  future  and  sees 
permanent  blessings  bestowed  upon  the  country  by  the 
"  timely  decision  of  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal/'  that  it 
has  ''  no  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  settle  matters  of  faith^ 
or  determine  what  ought  in  any  particular  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,  since  its  duty  extends  only 
to  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  bylaw  established  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  upon  the  true  and 
legal  construction  of  her  Articles  and  formularies/'  He 
is  also  pleased  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  has  re- 
fused to  pledge  itself  and  the  Church  to  any  popular  theory 
of  the  mode  of  justification  or  of  the  future  punishment  of 
the  wicked;  and  that  it  now  stands  declared  that  it  is  no 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  that  '^  every  part  of  the 
Bible  is  inspired,  or  is  the  word  of  God/'  The  Dean  also 
looks  with  complacency  upon  what  he  declares  to  be  a  fact, 
and  which  we  are  startled  to  hear;  that  "  the  belief  in  end- 
less punishment  is  altogether  fluctuating^  or  else  expresses 
itself  in  forms  wholly  untenable  ...  that  the  doc 
trine  of  endless  torments,  if  held,  is  not  practically  taught 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Clergjrmen  of  England." 

The  First  Broad  Church  will  not  accept  entirely  the 
theology  contained  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  com- 
plains of  them  that  they  are  '^  almost  entirely  negative ; 
hinting  at  faults  in  the  prevalent  religious  opinions  of  the 
day,  but  not  investigating  them ;  indicating  dislike  to  cer- 
tain obligations  which  are  imposed  upon  clergymen,  but 
not  stating  or  considering  what  those  obligations  are; 
leaving  an  impression  upon  devout  Christians  that  some- 
thing in  their  faith  is  untenable  when  they  want  to  find  in 
it  what  is  tenable ;  suggesting  that  earnest  infidels  in  this 
day  have  much  to  urge  in  behalf  of  their  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties ;  never  fwrly  asking  what  they  have  to  urge^  what 
are  their  wants  and  difficulties."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  First  Broad  Church  will  not 
unite  in  the  organized  opposition  to  that  work,  because  the 
denunciations  and  appeals  ^Hook  an  almost  entirely  nega- 
tive form ;    they  contradicted  and  slandered  objectiona ; 

*  Hiss  Cobbe,  Broken.  Lij^hU^  p.  63.    London  Edition. 
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they  wore  not  nsHOrtions  of  a  belief ;  tliey  led  Christians 
away  from  tlie  Bible,  from  the  creeds  whict  they  confess  to 
certain  notions  about  the  creeda,  from  practice  to  disputa- 
tion. They  met  no  real  doubts  in  the  minda  of  unbelievers ; 
they  only  called  for  the  suppression  of  all  doubts.  They 
confounded  tho  opinions  of  the  day  with  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  They  tended  to  make  anonynjons 
journahata  tho  !aw-givers  of  the  Church,  lliey  tended  to 
discourage  clergymen  from  expressing  manfully  what  is  in 
their  hearts,  lest  they  should  incur  tho  charge  of  being  un- 
fkithful  to  their  vows.  They  tended  to  hinder  all  serious 
and  honost  cooperation  between,  men  who  are  not  bound 
together  in  a  sectarian  agreement,  lest  they  should  make 
themselves  responsible  for  opinions  different  from  their 
own."*  Thus,  while  the  First  Broad  Church  occupies  a 
neutral  ground  in  the  controversy  now  rending  the  whole 
structure  of  English  theology,  its  moral  force  is  all  against 
Evangelical  Christianity,  and  in  favour  of  the  usurpationa 
of  Rationalism. 

But  tho  theology  maintained  by  the  First  Broad  Church 
ia  little  above  that  contained  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews 
and  similar  Ratiouahstic  pubhcations.  With  thom,  the 
Scriptures  are  better  than  any  other  books  of  antiquity 
because  they  contain  the  most  of  God'a  will,  not  because 
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to  know.  Bum  every  copy  in  the  world  to-morrow,  you 
don't  and  can't  take  that  knowled^  from  me,  or  any 
man."  * 

The  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  not  a  matrfcer  of  great  conse- 
quence, but  on  a  par  with  other  cosmogonies,  none  of 
which  are  of  any  intrinsic  value.  ^'  If  all  cosmogonies  were 
to  disappear  to-morrow,''  says  Thomas  Hughes,  "  I  should 
be  none  the  poorer."  The  various  diflBculties  of  Scripture 
are  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  occupy  much  time  or  pains. 
Let  the  people  be  made  to  understand  the  liberal  interpret- 
ations of  what  the  cultivated  teachers  have  to  say,  and 
that  will  be  enough  to  meet  the  world's  wants.  Perhaps 
it  is  with  secret  admiration  of  Bunsen's  Bible-  Work,  the 
greatest  exegetical  triumph  of  Eationalism,  that  Kingsley 
asks  :  "  Who  shall  write  us  a  people's  commentary  of  the 
Bible?" 

Eedemption  is  accepted  in  the  Coleridgean  sense.  It  i^ 
a  term  which  does  not  express  a  Scriptural  fact,  but  is 
borrowed  from  earthly  transactions.  Christ's  work  in  our 
behalf  is  of  no  special  value  in  itself,  its  known  eflTects 
being  all  that  make  it  of  moment  to  the  human  family,  f 
We  should  look  at  the  results  and  not  at  the  cause.  The 
sacrifice  which  Christ  made  was  one  of  obedience  to  his 
Father's  will ;  it  does  not  free  us  and  elevate  us  above  the 
curse  of  a  broken  law,  for,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  law  has 
never  been  broken  to  the  extent  that  the  Evangelicals  claim, 
nor  does  eternal  punishment  harmonize  with  enlightened 
and  liberal  notions  of  Divine  mercy.  Miracles  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  worshipped  by  the  friends  of  revelation. 
They  have  the  misfortune  of  an  improper  term ;  wonders 
would  be  a  far  better  word.  Why  not  accept  them  in  the 
domain  of  faith,  since  we  meet  with  them  in  science  ?  J 
Miracles  of  this  kind,  ''  wonders,"  are  willingly  conceded, 
for  they  are  not  suspensions  or  violations  of  the  order  of 
nature,  but  natural  phenomena,  whose  laws  we  may  not 
understand.  The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are 
purely  natural;  but  the  people  did  not  comprehend  the 
laws  which  gave  them  birth,  and  hence  they  magnified 
them.  "Where  the  people  believed,"  says  Mr  Davies, 
"  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  evil  spirits  and  sorcery,  in  malig- 

*  Hughes,  in  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People^  p.  37. 
t  Garden,  Ibid.  p.  133.  %  Ibid.  p.  167. 
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fliint  and  disorderly  infiupuces  proceoding  from  the  spiritual 
world,  there  tho  powers  of  the  trne  kingdom,  the  powers  of 
order  and  freedom  and  beneficence,  were  put  forth  in  acts 
which  appealed  directly  to  the  minda  of  the  ignorant  and 
superatitiouH,  and  whieh  proclaimed  au  authority  Btronger 
than  that  of  demons.  The  common  multitudes  of  Judea 
were  of  the  elasa  which  thus  required  to  be  treated  like 
spoiled  and  frightened  children."* 

One  of  tho  most  interesting  characters  connected  with 
the  recent  ilcclesiastical  history  of  England  is  Frederic 
A\  illiam  Robertson.  Of  martial  ancestry,  he  was  soldierly  in 
hi.'i  character.  He  died  in  1858,  being  only  thirty-seven 
years  of  ago.  The  great  work  of  his  life  was  performed 
during  its  iinal  period,  which  embraced  his  incumbency  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  extending  only  from  1847  to 
lHo3,  He  was  known  during  his  life  to  only  the  small  cir- 
clu  who  were  favoured  with  his  remarkable  ministrat.ions ; 
fur  only  one  sermon  from  hia  pen  was  published  while  he 
lived.  But  Bioco  his  death,  six  volumes  of  serraona  and 
lectures  have  been  published,  in  addition  to  which  must 
now  be  added  the  two  volumes  of  Life  and  Letters,  edited 
by  Slijpford  S.  Brooke,  M.A.  The  sermons  have  passed 
through  numerous  editions  in  Europe  and  America,  aod 
the  demand  for  them  is  still  groat. 
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vout  in  Ilia  pastoral  work^  even  longing  for  tlie  humble  life 
of  a  city  missionary^  and  despising  the  very  thought  of 
being  regarded  a  popular  preacher.  Identifying  lumself 
with  the  working  men  of  Brighton^  he  was  beloved  by  them 
while  living,  and  revered  when  dead.  A  night  or  two  be- 
fore his  death  he  dreamed  that  his  two  sisters,  long  since 
dead,  came  to  crown  him.  "  I  saw  them  I ''  he  said.  He 
was  patient  in  his  keenest  sufifering,  while  his  gratitude  to 
his  attentive  friends  knew  no  bounds.  His  mother,  wife, 
one  friend,  and  the  physician  sought  to  relieve  his  final 
pain  by  changing  his  position.  But  unable  to  endure  a 
touch,  he  said,  *^  I  cannot  bear  it ;  let  me  rest.  I  must 
die.  Let  God  do  his  work.'^  They  were  his  last  words. 
He  died  of  abscess  in  the  cerebellum. 

From  Robertson  the  friend,  the  orator,  the  man,  the 
reformer,  we  turn  to  him  as  the  theologian.  He  began 
life  as  an  "  EvangelicaP^  of  a  "  moderate  Galvinistic  type,'' 
but  finally  became  more  liberal  in  his  opinions.  His  views 
on  inspiration  and  other  cardinal  points  of  the  orthodox 
faith  were  defective,  and  aroused  a  strong,  though  some* 
times  misguided,  opposition.  He  held  that  Christianity 
abolished  the  Sabbath,  and  that  Paul  regarded  it  as  an- 
nulled.* He  did  not  make  a  sense  of  sin  dependent  in  any 
wise  on  the  personality  of  the  devil.  In  writing  to  a  friend 
he  said,  ''  The  main  thing  is  to  believe  in  Gfod,  which  is  the 
chief  article  of  all  creeds.  Our  salvation  does  not  depend 
upon  our  having  right  notions  about  the  devil,  but  right 
feelings  about  God.  And  if  you  hate  evil,  you  are  on 
God's  side,  whether  there  be  a  personal  evil  principle  or 
not.  I  myself  believe  there  is,  but  not  so  unquestioningly 
as  to  be  able  to  say,  I  think  it  a  matter  of  clear  revelation. 
.  .  .  I  can  conceive  intense  hatred  of  wrong  with  great 
uncertainty  whether  there  be  a  devil  or  not.  Indeed  many 
persons  who  believe  in  a  devil  are  worse  instead  of  better 
for  their  belief,  since  they  throw  the  responsibility  of  their 
acts  off  themselves  on  him.  Do  not  torment  yourself 
with  such  questions.''t  He  repudiated  the  charge  of 
eclecticism  with  great  vehemence ;  but  said,  '*  I  endeavour 
to  seize  and  hold  the  spirit  of  every  truth  which  is  held  by 
all  systems  under  diverse,  and  often  in  appearance  contra- 

*  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  202.    American  Edition, 
t  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  W,  Robert^^on,  vol.  ii.  p.  C4.      American  Edition, 
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dictory,  forma."*  Here  lies  the  key  to  his  whole  theology. 
Ho  attached  himself  firLoly  to  no  system,  but  felt  himBelf 
privileged  to  use  whatever  in  each  that  his  reason  ap- 
proved. Of  the  evangelical  "  scheme  "  of  reconciling  jaa- 
tice  with  mercy,  he  snid ;  "I  consider  it  the  poorest  effort 
ever  made  by  false  tnetaphysica."  He  confessed  that  his 
syHtom  was  vague,  but  that  it  saved  him  from  dogmatism. 
But  ■while  he  could  uofc  be  an  Evangelical,  or  a  Komanist, 
he  said  that  he  could  not  be  an  Infidel,  for  he  felt  so  truly 
that  "  Something  is."  He  held  that  baptism  does  not  make 
one  a  child  of  God,  but  authorilatively  rereaU  him  as  such. 
It  is  an  authoritative  symbol  of  an  eternal  fact ;  a  truth  of 
eternity  revealed  in  time,  and  brought  down  to  the  limits 
then  and  thurc.f  Ho  shared  Martineau'a  view  of  inspira- 
tion, and  opposed  Ciirljle's  fault  of  seeing  the  Divine 
everywhere.  "  The  prophetic  power,"  aays  Robertson, 
"  in  which  I  suppose  is  chiefly  exhibited  that  which  ■we 
mean  by  inspiralioH,  depends  almost  entirely  on  moral 
l^reiLtnesH.  The  prophet  dlBccmed  large  principles,  tme 
for  all  time,— principles  social,  political,  ecclesiastical,  and 
priueiplea  of  life, — chiefly  by  largeness  of  heart  and  sym- 
pathy of  spirit  with  God's  spirit.  That  is  my  conception 
uf  inspiration."  He  acknowledged  the  fact  of  miracles; 
but  qualified  their  character  as  Christian  evidence  by  say- 
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more  ...  A  sublime  feeling  of  a  Presence  comes  up- 
on me  at  times,  wliich  makes  inward  solitariness  a  trifle  to 
talk  about/' 

The  most  eloquent  portions  of  Eobertson's  sermons  are 
his  descriptions  of  Christ.  His  child-like  trust  in  Him  was 
the  safe-guard  to  his  life.  The  influence  of  Bobertson  is 
now  felt  in  every  class  of  English  thinkers.  That  it  has 
been  highly  promotive,  and  will  prove  more  so,  of  the  Hbe- 
ral  tendencies  of  the  First  Broad  Church,  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt.  • 

The  Second  Broad  Church.  This  party  maintains  the 
avowed  Eationalism  of  Jowett,  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  and 
Colenso.  Miss  Cobbe,  in  defining  the  points  of  difference 
between  it  and  the  First  Broad  Church,  says  of  the  latter, 
'^  It  holds  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
can  be  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  results  of  modem 
thought  by  a  new  but  legitimate  exegesis  of  the  Bible  and 
interpretation  of  Church  formulae.  The  Second  Broad 
Church  seems  prepared  to  admit  that  in  many  cases  they 
can  only  be  harmonized  by  the  sacrifice  of  biblical  infalli- 
bility. The  First  Broad  Church  has  recourse,  to  har- 
monize them,  to  various  logical  processes,  but  principally 
to  the  one  described  in  the  last  chapter,  of  diverting  the 
student,  at  all  diflicult  points,  from  criticism  to  edification. 
The  Second  Broad  Church  uses  no  ambiguity,  but  frankly 
avows  that  when  the  Bible  contradicts  science,  the  Bible 
must  be  in  error.  The  First  Broad  Church  maintains  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  differs  in  hind  as  well  as  in 
degree  from  that  of  other  books.  The  Second  Broad 
Church  appears  to  hold  that  it  differs  in  degree  but  not  in 
kind.  This  last  is  the  crucial  point  of  the  differences  of  the 
two  parties,  and  of  one  of  the  most  important  controversies 
of  modem  times.''*  The  First  Broad  Church  has  made 
antagonism  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  one  of 
its  OTeat  specialties,  while  the  Second  Broad  Church  has 
made  its  most  violent  assaults  upon  the  evangelical  view  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  position  of  the  lat- 
ter is  not  fully  defined.  We  may  suppose,  however,  that 
in  due  time  its  apologists  will  assume  an  organized  form, 
and  perhaps  produce  their  systematic  theology. 

•  Broken  Ughtt,  pp.  73,  li. 
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Wfl  regret  thut  tlie  general  opposition  on  the  part  of  tlio 
clergy  to  tliu  theology  of  tlio  Estays  and  Renews,  on  the 
first  appL'aranco  of  that  work,  has  not  been  Bustained. 
The  Broatl  Church  has  therefore  acquired  many  new  ad- 
herents within  the  last  two  years.  It  is  impossible  to 
claasify  all  the  parties  according  to  their  exact  numerical 
strength,  and  their  approximate  proportions,  in  roand 
numbers,  must  answer  our  purpose.  The  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Kuglanil,    exclusive    of  the    Irish,  amount    at 

Sri'scnt  to  about  twenty  thousand,  at  home  and  abroad.* 
taking  allowance  for  two  thousand  peasant  clergy  in  the 
mountain  districts,  and  missionaries  in  foreign  lands,  the 
remaining  eighteen  thousand  may  bo  classified  as  foltows: 

I  Normal  Ti-pp,— Anglioiui 3,600 

High  Church.       Esni-i^iTBtrd  Tjpe,— Tractsrian,   .         .         .         1,000 
(Stnguiuit  Type,— High  and  Drj,  .         .         .         2,500 

(  Normal  Tjpc,— Ersnwlical.  .         .         .         3,600 

L('w  Church.      J  Exii^eratpd  Tjpe,— Record ite,     .         .         .         2,600 

(Stagtiunt  Typt,— Low  kbd  Slow, ...  706 

( Knrmal  Type— Theoretical  and  Anti-Theoretical,  3,100 

Broad  Church.      Esiiijgpriitpd  Tjpc,— Extreme  lUtionalisU,    ,  300 

(StBgnantTjpe. 700 


■  "^1  r  Mill 
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opinion  in  England  tliat  the  same  division  of  parties  which 
exists  in  the  Established  Church  also  obtains  in  other  reli- 
gious bodies.  We  d9  not  speak  of  the  Dissenting  Churches^ 
all  of  which  have  their  shades  of  sentiment^  but  of  the 
smaller  and  less  influential  organizations.  The  Jews^ 
Roman  Catholics^  Quakers^  and  Unitarians  have  each  their 
old  and  new  schools, — the  former  adhering  to  the  old  and 
established  standards,  the  latter  strivinj?  to  harmonize  with 
modem  science  and  free  inquiry.  The  Jews  have  their 
Mosaic,  Talmudic,  and  Phillipsolmic  groups, — the  last  tak- 
ing its  name  from  its  leader,  and  corresponding  with  the 
First  Broad  Church  within  the  pale  of  Christianity.*  The 
Rationalistic  party  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  now 
aiming  to  harmonize  Popeiy  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  has  no  distinctive  name,  but  num- 
bers many  adherents.  The  Quakers,  besides  possessing  a 
strongly  conservative  wing,  have  their  advocates  of  the 
Inner  Light,''  who  are  pushing  this  destructive  doctrine  , 
to  the  fuU  consequences  developed  by  the  Second  Broad 
Church  party  in  the  National  Church.''  The  Unitarians 
are  grouped  into  the  staid  disciples  of  Priestley  and  Belsham, 
and  the  New  School,  who  stand  on  the  same  ground  with 
Theodore  Parker  in  the  United  States.  Like  their  breth- 
ren in  the  United  States,  they  have  for  some  time  been 
divided  on  the  question,  whether  their  religious  denomina- 
tion should  continue  as  heretofore  to  demand  an  explicit 
belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ  as  a  term  of  member- 
ship.  The  Conservatives  insist  on  it,  while  the  Progressives 
demand  for  every  member  of  the  Union  an  unlimited  free- 
dom of  belief.  In  1865,  the  Progressive  party  in  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  defeated  a  proposi- 
tion, made  by  a  conservative  member,  for  defining  its 
faith.  The  subject  came  up  again  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  London,  May  23, 1866.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Bache  moved 
that  the  rule  of  the  Association,  which  afiirmed  that  the 
Association  was  formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  principles 
of  Unitarian  Christianity  at  home  and  abroad,  be  main- 
tained in  its  original  clearness  and  distinctness  by  the 
following  addition  :  "  The  principles  including  the  re- 
cognition of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

*  Phillipsolm,  Author  of  the  Beligums  Idea  in  Judaism^  Itlam^  and 
Christianity,    Translated  by  Miss  Ann  Goldschmidt. 
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fis  the  only  God,  and  the  only  proper  object  of  religioas 
worship,  and  also  tho  rccogmtion  of  the  special  divine  mia- 
Eion,  and  authority  as  a  religions  teacher,  of  Jesus  Christ 
himsolf."  The  proposition  was  rejected,  the  Progressivea 
bi'ing  iu  tho  ascendancy. 


Cn  AFTER    XXIV. 


TuE  Hsppct  of  novelty  in  the  religious  and  theological 
history  of  the  United  States,  is  nnparnlleled  in  the  history 
of  any  European  nation,  and  is  traceable  in  part  to  the 
peculiarities  of  our  political  origin  and  career.  The  found- 
ers of  our  government  were  wise  students  of  the  philosophy 
of  history,  and  it  was  their  opinion  that  many  of  the  mia- 
foi-tuues  which  hiid  befallen  the  countries  of  the  Old  World 
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their  spirit,  if,  while  constituting  an  independent  govern- 
ment, they  had  made  the  Church  dependent. 

The  principle  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State  presup- 
poses a  greater  degree  of  social  purity  than  has  existed  in 
any  nation.  Moreover,  the  Church  is  thereby  led  to  assume 
an  authority  to  which  she  has  no  claim  and  which  Christ 
never  intended  her  to  possess.  Milton,  whose  clear  and 
practical  views  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  relations  were  only 
equalled  by  his  lofty  poetic  conceptions  of  man^s  moral 
nature  and  history,  says :  "  When  the  Church,  without 
temporal  support,  is  able  to  do  her  great  works  upon  the 
enforced  obedience  of  man,  it  argues  a  divinity  about  her. 
But  when  she  thinks  to  credit  and  better  her  spiritual 
efficacy,  and  to  win  herself  respect  and  dread  by  strutting 
in  the  false  vizard  of  worldly  authority,  it  is  evident  that 
God  is  not  there,  but  that  her  apostolic  virtue  is  departed 
from  her,  and  has  left  her  key-cold ;  which  she  perceiving, 
as  in  a  decayed  nature,  seeks  to  the  outward  fermentations 
and  chafings  of  worldly  help  and  external  flourishes,  to 
fetch,  if  it  be  possible,  some  motion  into  her  extreme  parts, 
or  to  hatch  a  counterfeit  life  with  the  crafty  and  arti- 
ficial heat  of  jurisdiction.  But  it  is  observable  that  so  long 
as  the  Church,  in  true  imitation  of  Christ,  can  be  content 
to  ride  upon  an  ass,  carrying  herself  and  her  government 
along  in  a  mean  and  simple  guise,  she  may  be  as  she  is  a 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judan ;  and  in  her  humility  all  men, 
with  loud  hosannas,  will  confess  her  greatness.  But  when, 
despising  the  mighty  operation  of  the  Spirit  by  the  weak 
things  of  this  world,  she  thinks  to  make  herself  bigger 
and  more  considerable,  by  using  the  way  of  civil  force  and 
jurisdiction,  as  she  sits  upon  this  Lion  she  changes  into  an 
ass,  and  instead  of  hosannas,  every  man  pelts  her  with 
stones  and  dirt.''  * 

The  peculiarities  which  have  characterized  the  history 
of  the  American  Church  are  well  defined,  and  of  the  great- 
est value  in  all  estimates  of  the  theological  status  of  the 
popular  mind.  They  are  grouped  by  Professor  Smith  in 
the  following  concise  terms :  ''First.  It  is  not  the  history 
of  the  conversion  of  a  new  people,  but  of  the  transplanta- 
tion of  old  races,  already  Christianized,  to  a  new  theatre, 

•  The  Heafon  of  Church  Oavemment  against  Prelacy.    Ch.  II. 
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coniparativetj  untrtvmmelpd  by  institntiona  and  traditions. 
Scruiid.  iDdopeudt-nce  of  the  civil  power.  Third.  The 
voluntary  principle  applied  to  the  support  of  religious  in- 
Btitiitions.  Fourth.  Moral  and  eccleBiaBtical,  but  not  civil 
power,  the  means  of  retaiuing  the  members  of  any  com- 
munion. Fifth.  Development  of  the  Christian  system  in 
its  pnictical  and  moral  aspecte,  rather  than  in  its  theo- 
retical and  theological.  Sixth.  Stricter  discipline  in  the 
Churches  than  is  practicable  where  Church  and  State  are 
one.  Seventh.  Increase  of  the  Churches,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  through  revira/s  of  religion,  rather  than  by  the 
natural  growth  of  the  children  in  an  establishment.  Eighth, 
Kxeessjve  multiplication  of  sects ;  and  divisions  on  ques- 
tions of  moral  reform."  * 

When  we  consider  the  intimate  relations  between  France 
and  this  country  during  the  first  stage  of  our  national 
existence,  it  becomes  .a  matter  of  surprise  that  French  in- 
fidelity  did  not  acquire  greater  influence  over  onr  people. 
It  was  not  wholly  without  power,  and  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  our  history  witnessed  greater  rehgious  disasters 
than  have  appeared  at  any  subsequent  time.  Still  it  may  ba 
said  with  truth  that  sceptical  tendencies  have  never  gained  a 
permanent  position  in  the  United  States,  though  our  im- 
munity from  their  sway  has  not  been  the  result  of  indiffer- 
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land  ?  Is  Bationalism  likely  to  nm  its  destmctive  cycle 
in  the  United  States  ?  Has  the  American  Church  no  an* 
tidote  for  the  great  theological  errors  of  the  present  age  ? 

The  denomination  most  intimately  associated  with  Ra* 
tionalistic  tendencies  is  the  Unitarian  Church.  Boston  is 
its  centre^  and  New  England  the  principal  sphere  of  its 
existence. 

The  Venerable  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
became'  convinced  that  the  custom  of  excluding  unregen- 
erate  persons  from  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper 
was  sinful ;  and  in  1708  published  a  sermon  declaring  his 
views  on  that  subject.  He  held  that  the  participation  of 
unregenerate  people  in  the  communion  was  highly  bene<- 
ficial  to  them ;  and  that  it  was  in  fact  a  means  by  which 
they  might  become  regenerated.  He  defended  his  belief 
so  zealously  that  he  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many 
followers  gathering  about  him.  The  doctrine  was  teimed 
the  Half- Way  Covenant  System,  and  was  adopted  in  the 
Church  at  Northampton.  Jonathan  Edwards  succeeded 
Stoddard,  who  was  lus  grandfather ;  and  a  few  years  after 
the  great  revival  in  which  the  former  took  an  active  part, 
he  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  Half- Way  Covenant  was 
injurious.  Edwards  refused  to  practise  it,  and  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Qualifications  for  Full  Communion  he  declared 
the  necessity  of  regeneration.  He  was  accordingly  dis- 
missed from  his  Church. 

This  was  the  germ  of  American  Unitarianism.  Stoddard's 
adherents  clung  to  their  loose  view  of  communion,  while 
the  friends  of  Edwards,  being  more  spiritual,  and  many  of 
them  the  fruits  of  the  Whitefieldian  revival,  sustained  the 
orthodox  construction  with  energy.  The  Half-Way  Cove- 
nant in  due  time  called  a  party  into*  existence,  which 
'^  avoided  all  solicitude  concerning  their  own  spiritual  con- 
dition or  that  of  others;  were  repugnant  to  the  revival 
spirit ;  must  have  a  system  of  doctrines  which  could  con- 
tain nothing  to  alarm  the  fears  or  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
members  of  the  party.  The  doctrines  of  apostasy,  depend- 
ence on  grace  for  salvation,  necessity  of  atonement,  and 
special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  all  thought  to  be 
alarming  doctrines.  They  were  therefore  laid  aside  silently 
and  without  controversy.     Men  were  suflTered  to  forget 
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tliat  tlio  Ron  of  Ood,  nnd  the  Spirit,  have  anything  to  do 

with  inati's  salvation."  * 

King's  Ohiipcl,  Boston,  was  the  first  Epiecopal  Chnrch 
of  New  England.  Its  rector  leaving  with  the  British 
troops  upoD  their  evacuation  of  the  town.  Rev,  James  Free- 
man was  (^hosen  in  April,  1783,  to  occupy  the  vacant  posi- 
tion. The  services  of  the  church  were  conducted  after  the 
Episcopal  form,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  being  stil! 
used.  Mr  Freeman's  views  underwent  a  change,  and  be 
delivered  a  course  of  doctrinal  sermons  in  which  be  indi- 
cated decided  Unitarian  proclivities.  Accordingly  he  in- 
trndurod  a  revised  Htnrgy,  corresponding  with  Dr  Samuel 
('I;i(l>i's  En-ision  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
I:  I  I  I  u  liirh  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity 
iiiriiij.-i  were  excluded.  The  congregation  addressed  a 
IlUlf  to  Bishop  Provost,  of  New  York,  in  which  inquiry 
was  made,  "  whether  ordination  of  Rev.  Mr  Freeman  can 
be  obtained  on  terms  agreeable  to  him  and  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  this  church."  'llie  bishop  proposed  to  refer  the 
ijue>lLon  to  the  next  general  convention.  But  the  con- 
t;n'L,'aliun,  disliking  such  hesitation,  determined  to  ordain 
ihiii-  i-i'flur  themselves.  Accordingly,  on  November  I8th, 
17^7,  the  senior  warden  laid  his  hand  on  Mr  Freeman's 
hfiid,  and  pronounced  the  declaration  of  ordination.      The 
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dimensions  of  the  party.  Only  a  few  copies  of  Belsham's 
work  came  to  America^  and  they  were  hidden^  lest  any  of 
the  orthodox  might  see  them.  Finally^  Dr  Morse  obtained 
one^  and  soon  published  a  pamphlet  revealing  its  astound- 
ing contents.  It  now  came  to  light,  for  the  first  time, 
that  Unitarianism  was  a  strong  party ;  that  every  Congre- 

gational  church  in  Boston,  except  the  Park  Street  and 
Id  South,  had  become  Unitarian;  and  that  there  were 
seventy-five  churches  in  other  parts  of  New  England  which 
had  adopted  the  same  views.  The  Unitarians  were  now 
compelled  to  come  out  of  their  hiding-place,  and  the  ortho- 
dox watched  their  movements  with  intense  interest. 

The  zeal  of  the  adherents  of  Unitarianism,  however,  did 
not  diminish  by  exposure,  and  a  very  important  event  oc- 
curred, which  indicated  that  their  labours  were  successiiil. 
Dr  Ware,  an  avowed  anti-Trinitarian,  was  chosen  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  theology  in  Harvard  College,  in  place  of  the 
deceased  Dr  Tappan.  The  appointment  created  a  profound 
excitement  among  the  orthodox  clergy,  who  were  indignant 
at  the  procedure.  But  remonstrance  was  useless,  unit- 
arianism was  triumphantly  domiciled  at  Cambridge,  and 
many  who  designed  preaching  its  tenets  became  attendants 
upon  the  lectures  of  Professors  Ware  and  Andrews  Norton. 
As  a  probable  consequence  of  the  great  change  in  Harvard, 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  was  established,* — an 
institution  which,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  has 
shed  a  beneficent  lustre  upon  the  entire  country.  Its 
students  have  never  ceased  to  be  ornaments  to  the  Ameri- 
can pulpit,  while  some  of  the  number,  proving  themselves 
worthy  successors  of  Carey,  Marshman,  Coke,  and  Ward, 
have  laboured  in  heathen  lands  with  apostolic  zeal. 

The  celebrated  controversy  between  Drs  Channing  and 
Worcester,  occasioned  by  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  in 
Boston  in  1815,  under  the  title  o{  American  Unitarianiam^ 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Unitarians  from  the  orthodox, 
and  their  formation  into  a  distinct  organization.  Pursuing 
an  aggressive  policy,  they  organized  congregations  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  New  England,  and  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Charleston.  This  was  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  America. 

♦  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Unitarian  Pulpit.    Historical  In- 

t/oductio/if  p.  xii. 
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Channio^  became!  immediatelj  the  leader  of  the  new 
scL't.  Hf  ivprL'sonta  the  best  type  of  UmtariaDJsm,  Pur© 
iu  life,  ardent  in  his  attachments,  and  heroic  in  spirit,  ha 
waswpll  adapted  to  advance  thecaasowhich  he  had  espoused. 
Ho  h:icl  no  taate  for  controversy,  but  the  circumstances 
iiitidi  cti'ti  with  the  prevalent  theology  made  su;:h  a  deep 
:-ii]i'  —ion  on  his  mind  that  ho  felt  it  his  duty  to  aid  in 
';!■  ii\i\;il  of  what  he  deemed  a  more  liberal  faith.  Not 
iiiiI"v-iiifT  the  extreme  Unitarianism  of  Priestley  and  Bel- 
shiin],  hf  took  a  middle  ground  between  it  and  New  Eng- 
land Calvinism.  He  was  attentively  heard  in  his  church 
at  Hoston,  and  was  listened  to  by  large  audiences  wherever 
he  preadu'd  or  lectured. 

His  writiiitis  enibraco  a  variety  of  topics,  the  chief  of 
whii-h,  iipai-t  from  religious  themes  proper,  are  slavery, 
temperance,  education,  and  war.  Within  a  few  years  hia 
views  have  attracted  increased  attention  in  Europe.  In 
France,  MM.  Laboulaye,  de  Remusat,  and  Renan  hare 
discussed  them  at  length.  Of  his  mental  transitions,  an 
admirinjf  writer  says  :  "  From  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  rea- 
son lie  deri\-ed  deeper  reverence  for  the  essential  powers  of 
man  ;  by  Sclielling'H  intimations  of  the  Divine  Life,  every- 
where manifested,  he  was  made  more  devoutly  conscioas 
of  the  nniverijal  a^fency  of  God ;  and  he  was  especially  de- 
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are  his  rights  to  be  restrained  by  any  rights  in  his  creatures. 
These  are  made  to  minister  to  their  Maker's  glorj^  not  to 
glorify  themselves.  They  wholly  depend  on  him^  and  have 
no  power  which  they  can  call  their  own.  His  sovereignty, 
awful  and  omnipotent,  is  not  to  be  kept  in  check,  or  turned 
from  its  purposes^  by  any  claims  of  his  subjects.  Man's 
place  is  the  dust.  The  entire  prostration  of  his  faculties 
is  the  true  homage  he  is  to  offer  to  God.  He  is  not  to 
exalt  his  reason  or  his  sense  of  right  against  the  decrees  of 
the  Almighty.  He  has  but  one  lesson  to  leam^  that  he  is 
nothings  that  God  is  All  in  All.  Such  is  the  common 
language  of  theology.''  * 

Against  these  views  he  asserts  man's  free  agency  and 
moral  dignity.  His  creed  is  the  greatness  of  Human  Na- 
ture ;  such  greatness  as  is  seen  in  the  *'  intellectual  energy 
which  discerns  absolute^  universal  truth  in  the  idea  of  God, 
in  freedom  of  will  and  moral  power,  in  disinterestedness 
and  self-sacrifice^  in  the  boundlessness  of  love^  in  aspirations 
after  perfection^  in  desires  and  affections  which  time  and 
space  cannot  confine^  and  the  world  cannot  fill.  The  soul, 
viewed  in  these  lights^  should  fill  us  with  awe.  It  is  an 
immortal  germ,  which  may  be  said  to  contain  now  within 
itself  what  endless  ages  are  to  unfold.  It  is  truly  an  image 
of  the  infinity  of  God,  and  no  words  can  do  justice  to  its 
grandeur."  f  Instead  of  looking  without  for  a  basis  of 
religion,  we  must  commence  at  home,  within  ourselves. 
"  We  must  start  in  religion  from  our  own  souls,  for  in  them 
is  the  fountain  of  all  divine  truth.  An  outward  revelation 
is  only  possible  and  intelligible  on  the  ground  of  concep- 
tions  and  principles  previously  furnished  by  the  soul.  Here 
is  our  primitive  teacher  and  light.  Let  us  not  disparage  it. 
There  are,  indeed,  philosophical  schools  of  the  present  day, 
which  tell  us  that  we  are  to  start  in  all  our  speculations 
from  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite.  But  we  rise  to  these  con- 
ceptions from  the  contemplation  of  our  own  nature;  and 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  of  what  avail  would  be  the  notion  of 
an  Absolute,  Infinite  existence,  an  Uncaused  Unity,  if  strip- 

i)ed  of  all  those  intellectual  and  moral  attributes  which  we 
earn  only  from  our  own  souls  ?  What  but  a  vague  shadow, 
a  sounding  name,  is  the  metaphysical  Deity,  the  substance 

♦  Worksy  Introductory  Remarki,  p.  viiL  f  l^id.  p.  vi. 
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williout  moiiea,  the  being  without  properties,  the  naked 
lliiity  whioh  pci-furms  such  a  part  in  some  of  our  philoso- 
pLiail  systems.  The  only  God  whom  our  thoughts  can 
rest  on,  and  our  hearts  can  cling  to,  and  oar  consciences 
can  rccop^izp,  is  the  God  whose  image  dwells  in  our  own 
siiiils.  'Die  1,'nmd  ideas  of  Power,  Reason,  Wisdom,  Love, 
K..  ntuilr,  lioliuesa.  Blessedness,  that  is,  of  all  God's  at- 
nil'uli  -.,  ri>]iK'  from  within,  from  the  action  of  our  own 
■;]iiniu:il  iialtire.  Wany  indeed  think  that  they  lenm  God 
f'n>iii  liiarh.s  of  design  and  skill  in  the  outward  world  ;  but 
our  ideas  of  design  and  skOl,  of  a  determining  cause,  of  an 
fiid  or  purpose,  are  derived  froui  conscioiianesa,  from  our 
own  souls.  Thus  the  soul  is  the  spring  of  our  knowledge 
of  Cud."* 

T1h>  Creed  of  the  Unitarians  must  be  studied  as  one 
(\'ould  t-iike  soundings  nt  sea.  The  measurement  of  one 
place  is  no  guarantee  of  the  depth  in  another.  Wliat  was 
Ijelieved  twenty  years  Bgo,  may  not  be  endorsed  bj'  the 
leaders  of  to-day,  One  writer  of  their  fold  says  :  "  tJnit- 
iiciiiiiisiLi  if  loosf,  vogue,  general,  indeterminate  in  its  ele- 
riii.'ul-  :iij<l  i'pi'imdaries."  f  When  George  Putman  installed 
>[]■  I'nMHck  over  the  HoUis  Street  Church,  he  said  with 
(.uijitiiomhilik'  Ciuiduur,  "  There  is  no  other  Christian  body 
of  ffliieh  it  is  so  impossible  to  tell  where  it  begins  and 
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ignorance^ — in  short,  of  puerflity  and  superstition  involved 
in  a  large  part  of  tlie  appeals,  the  preaching,  the  cant  terms, 
the  popular  dogmas,  the  current  conversation  of  Christen- 
dom,— are  discouraging  evidences  how  backward  is  the 
religious  thought  of  our  day,  as  compared  with  its  general 
thought ;  how  little  harmony  there  is  between  our  schools 
and  our  Churches,  our  thinkers  and  ou^  religious  guides, 
our  political  and  national  institutions  and  our  popular  the- 
ology. It  is  not  Christianity — ^the  rational,  thorough,  all- 
embracing  Gospel  of  Christ, — ^which  throws  its  blessed 
sanctities  over  and  around  our  whole  humanity, — ^which 
owns  and  consecrates  our  whole  nature  and  our  whole  life 
—which  is  thus  taught.  It  is  a  system  which  is  narrower 
than  Judaism,  and  compared  with  which  Bomanism  is  a 
princely  and  magnificent  theology.  I  say  advisedly,  that 
if  Protestantism  endorses  the  vulgar  notions  of  a  God- 
cursed  world, — ^a  fallen  race, — a  commercial  atonement, — 
a  doomed  and  hell-devoted  humanity, — ^a  mysterious  con- 
version,— ^a  Church  which  is  a  sort  of  life-boat  hanging 
round  a  wreck  that  may  carry  off  a  few  women  and  selfidily- 
aflBrighted  men,  leaving  the  bolder,  braver,  larger  portion 
to  go  down  with  the  ship ;  if  this  be  the  sum  and  substance 
of  religion, — ^if  these  notions  be  the  grounds  of  the  late 
religious  excitement  and  the  doctrines  which  gave  it  power,* 
•—then  it  is  not  so  true  to  human  nature,  its  wants  and  woes, 
its  various  and  manifold  tastes,  talents,  and  faculties,  as  the 
old  Catholic  system, — and  that,  instead  of  trembling  at  the 
growth  and  prospects  of  Romanism  in  this  countiy,  we 
should  more  reasonably  rejoice  in  its  triumphs,  as  the 
worthier  occupant  of  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
people.  But  this  narrow  system,  with  all  its  arrogant 
claims  to  be  the  only  Evangelical  faith, is  not  Protestantism ; 
or,  rather,  is  not  mere  Protestantism.'^  t 

But  the  indeterminateness  of  Unitarian  theology  does 
not  warrant  us  in  passing  over  its  tenets,  as  stated  by 
writers  held  in  good  repute  in  that  Church.  It  would  be 
unfair,  however,  to  claim  that  these  are  doctrines  to  which 
each  must  inflexibly  adhere.  The  Unitarians  neither  exact 
nor  desire  conformity  to  authority;    in  fact  they  have  no 

♦  These  words  refer  to  the  ppreat  Reviyal  in  the  winter  of  1857-58. 
t  Bellows,  Rettatements  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  164, 165. 
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Christian  Fathers  did  not  eont^xd  that  it  was  contained 
therein.  The  view  of  three  persons  in  one  God  is  "  self- 
oontradictory,  opposed  to  all  right  reason,  positively  abr 
surd/'  *  Christ  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  God.  He 
is  God  in  the  same  sense  as  the  angels,  Moses,  Samnel,  the 
Kings  and  Judges  of  Israel.  Thej  were  gods  in  one 
respect, — ^the  word  of  God  was  spoken  to  them.  Christ  is 
the  chief  one  "  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came.''  t  ^  the 
New  Testament,  Christ  is  uniformly  kept  distinct  from  the 
Father,  and  the  attributes  which  he  possessed,  wisdom^ 
knowledge,  and  power,  were  endowments  from  God. 

The  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  person,  but 
is  merely  sent  from  the  Father,  or  proceeds  from  him.  The 
apparent  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Christ's  fareweU 
discourse  is  only  a  personification  resulting  from  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  necessity  of  its 
syntax.  Not  being  a  person,  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be 
God,  and  is,  therefore,  not  self-existent,  underived,  and 
nnoriginated.  Wherever  it  is  described  as  a  person  it  is 
only  the  writer's  striking  form  of  speech;  it  is  solely  per- 
fionifioation,  just  as  we  often  find  the  case  with  the  Law. 
Wisdom,  Scripture,  Sin,  and  Charity.  } 

Human  Dbpr/lvity.  The  Unitarians  have  no  place  in 
their  creed  for  man's  natural  sinfulness.  It  is,  they  say,  a 
doctrinal  innovation,  having  been  propagated  by  Augustine 
in  the  fifth  century.  That  God  should  create  men  who  are 
naturally  sinners  is  inconsistent  with  his  parental  character. 
'^The  doctrine  is  itself  repulsive.  The  human  mind  revoltp 
Ikt  it.  If  God  our  Creator  has  implanted  within  us  a  na- 
tural sense  of  right  and  wrong,  that  sense  arraigns  hip 
character  and  conduct  in  creating  us  thus  corrupt."  §  Ther^ 
jus  no  such  thing,  the  Unitarians  contend,  as  the  fall  of  man^ 
Adam  was  what  we  are.  ^'Had  he  not  sinned,"  one  of 
tiieir  writers  affirms,  "our  race  would  have  continued 
perfect  and  happy  without  the  necessity  for  progress,  or 
the  need  of  any  of  those  educational  and  recuperative  pro* 
cesses  to  which  Providence  has  resorted.  Let  those  who  can 
believe  this  !  Let  those  also  who  can,  ca]l  the  unfallen  Adam 
and  Eve  satisfactory  patterns  and  types  of  our  complete 
humanity.     Imagine  a  world  of  Adams  and  Eves,  living  in 

*  Fariey,  Umtarianim  Defined,  p.  24.  f  IHd.  p.  26. 

X  Ibid.  pp.  122, 123, 136.  J  Ibid.  pp.  166, 167. 
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a.  garden,  on  spontaneous  fruits,  ignorant  of  tlio  d 
between  good  and  evil,  and  without  any  capacity  of  moiml 
change  or  improvement  I  Can  any  amount  of  crednhty 
enable  an  enlightened  and  cundid  mind  of  the  present 
day  to  think  tliia  world  originally  made  to  be  occupied 
by  anch  a  race ;  that  nnfallen  Adams  and  Eves  could  erer 
have  developed  its  resources,  or  their  own  powers,  and 
capacities  of  moral  and  spiritual  happiness?  Can  any 
subtlety  perceive  a  true  distinction  between  their  condi- 
tion and  that  of  the  inuoceut  but  feeble  islanders  of  some 
few  spots  iu  the  Pacific  ?  *  Can  any  degree  of  super- 
stition regard  a  state  of  uufultun  holiness,  which  allowed 
our  tirst  parents  to  succumb  in  the  midst  of  perfect  bliss, 
and  under  God's  own  direct  care  and  inBtruetiona,  before 
the  first  temptation,  as  superior  to  our  present  moral  con- 
dition ?  If  Adam  fell,  the  race  rose  by  his  fiill ;  be  fell  np, 
and  nothing  happier  for  our  fiual  fortunett  ever  occurred 
than  when  the  innocents  of  the  garden  learned  their  shame, 
and  fled  into  the  hardships  and  esporionccs  of  a  diaciplinarr 
and  growing  humanity.  .  .  .  The  radical  vice  of  the 
popular  way  of  thinking  about  moral  evil  hea  in  the  snppo- 
sition  that  ...  a  state  of  sjxitless  innocency  is  better 
than  a  state  of  moral  exposure  and  moral  sti'uggle;  and 
that  all  our  humanity  is  not  entitled  to  use  development 
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is  denied  by  the  Unitarians.  Sacrifices  are  of  human 
origin,  those  of  the  Mosaic  religion  being  solely  ritual,  and 
symbolical  acts  of  faith  and  worship.  Christ's  death  did 
not  appease  the  wrath  of  God  in  any  sense,  nor  is  anything 
said  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Christ's  sufferings  as 
causing  or  exciting  the  grace  or  mercy  of  God.  It  is  not 
stated  that  Gt)d  is  reconciled  to  us,  but  we  to  him.  Christ 
suffered  as  an  example.  A  writer  already  quoted  says : 
-Especially  were  the  anguish  and  patience  of  his  final  suf- 
ferings  and  his  awfiil  death  upon  the  cross  appointed  and 
powerful  means  of  affecting  the  mind  of  man.'*  ♦  Another 
author  affirms:  '^ Christ  saves  us,  so  far  as  his  sufferings 
and  death  are  concerned,  through  their  moral  influence  and 
power  upon  man ;  the  great  appeal  which  they  make  being 
not  to  God,  but  to  the  sinner's  conscience  and  heart ;  thus 
aiding  in  the  great  work  of  bringing  him  into  reconciliation 
with  or  reconciling  him  to  his  Father  in  heaven.  •  .  . 
Reconciliation  is  accomplished  by  Christ;  by  all  that  he 
was  and  is ;  all  that  he  taught,  £d,  and  is  doing ;  and  by 
all  that  he  suffered  for  our  sake.  Not  by  one  but  by  all  of 
these  are  we  saved."  f  Christ's  sacrifice  was  not  made  to 
God,  for  he  did  not  need  to  be  propitiated  or  rendered 
merciful,  but  simply  with  reference  to  man  alone, — ^for  his 
good  j  God's  justice  needs  no  pacification.  "  There  can  be 
no  greater  or  more  blinding  heresy  than  that  which  would 
teach  that  Christ's  sufferings,  or  any  sufferings  in  behalf  of 
virtue  and  human  sins  and  sorrows,  are  strictly  substitu- 
tional, or  literally  vicarious.  The  old  theologies,  perplexed 
and  darkened  with  metaphysics  and  scholastic  logic — the 
fruit  of  academic  pride  and  the  love  of  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion— ^laboured  to  prove  and  to  teach  that  Christ,  in  his 
short  agony  upon  the  cross,  really  suffered  the  pains  of  sin 
and  bore  the  actual  sum  of  all  the  anguish  from  remorse 
and  guilt  due  to  myriads  of  sinners,  through  the  ages  of 
eternity.  .  .  .  Our  sense  of  justice  and  goodness  so  far 
as  God  himself  is  concerned,  is  vastly  more  shocked  by  the 

Cper  penalties  of  sin  being  placed  upon  the  innocent  than 
they  been  left  upon  the  guilty,  where  they  belong.  .  .  . 
The  truth  is,  literal  substitution  of  moral  penalties  is  a 

♦  Works  o/ff.  Ware^jr^  vol.  iv.  p.  91. 
t  Farley,  UmiarioMum  Defined,  pp.  208—210. 
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tiling  absolutely  impossible  1  Vicarious  punisLiupnt,  in  its 
technical  and  theologicft!  sonso,  is  forbidden  by  the  very 
laws  of  onr  nature  and  moral  constitution."  • 

Reoeneeation,  Thia  ia  a  iini»iT8iil  wivnt,  bnt  it  ia  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  purity  of  human  nature.  The 
natural  birth  gives  no  mond  character:  it  ia  to  be  formed, 
and  when  formed,  is  called  the  "now  birth,"  Thie  is  all 
that  Christ  meant  when  ho  said  to  Nicodemua,  "Except  a 
man  bo  bom  again  ho  cannot  eee  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Regeneration  muet  not,  therefore,  be  considered  a  conse- 

? Hence  of  human  depravity,  but  a  result  of  human  purity. 
b  is  the  development  of  Uiat  which  is  already  good  with* 
in  UR. 

FnrtiEE  PcNiseaEST.  The  Unitarians  of  America  hare, 
Ibr  the  most  part,  adopted  the  Restitntional  theories  of 
Hartley  and  Priestley.  Mr  Ballon  claims  "  the  whole 
body  of  Cnitariana  as  Uuiversalists."  Pimishment  may 
bo  inflicted  after  death,  bat  it  wiU  be  temportuy.  "The 
punitduncnts  of  hell  are  disciplinarian,  and  do  not  forbid 
the  hope  of  remission  and  relief."t 

The  best  method  of  determining  the  present  spirit  of 
TJnitarianism  is  to  observe  the  reception  which  it  givea  " 
the  nationalism  that  has  grown  np  luxuriantly  of 


The  quarterly  organ  of  the  Unitarians^  The  Christian 
Examiner y  has  passea  an  encomium  on  the  same  exponent 
of  English  Rationalism^  in  which  it  manifests  no  tem^ 
pored  gladness  at  scepticism  within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
It  says,  with  undisguised  satisfaction,  that  ^^  either  these 
seven  essajrists  must  have  been  in  very  close  and  intimate 
confidentiid  relations  as  friends  or  fellow-students,  and 
have  held  many  precious  conferences  together  in  which 
they  were  mutually  each  other's  confessors ;  or,  there  must 
be  quite  a  large  number  of  very  able  and  very  heretical 
sinners  in  the  Church  of  England,  within  easy  hail  of  each 
other,  and  so  tiiick  in  some  neighbourhoods  that  it  is  thd 
readiest  thing  in  the  world  to  pick  out  a  set  of  them  who, 
'  without  concert  or  comparison,'  will  contribute  all  the 
parts  of  a/resA  and  unhackneyed  system  of  opinion.'* 

One  of  the  most  direct  and  outspoken  of  all  the  orsan^ 
ized  attacks  of  American  Rationalism  upon  evangelical 
Christianity  occurred  at  the  first  public  anniversary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  of  New  York.  Its  import- 
ance was  due  to  the  diversity  of  unevangelical  bodies  therd 
i*epresented,  and  to  the  celebrity  of  Several  of  the  speaks 
er^.  Unitarianism,  Swedenbor^sm,  and  Univer^ism 
mingled  in  happy  fraternity.  The  speakers  were  Drs 
Osgood,  Bellows,  Sawyer,  and  Chapin ;  Rev.  Messrs  Bar- 
rett, Peters,  Mayo,  Higginson,  Miel,  Blanchard,  and 
Frothingham ;  and  Richard  Warren  and  Horace  Greeley, 
Esquires. 

The  Union  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  large  and  flourishing  Young  Men^s  Christian  Asso* 
ciation,  which  is  comprised  of  earnest  and  active  members 
of  all  orthodox  denominations.  The  platform  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  determined  from  the  following  significant  lan- 
guage :  "  The  Anniversary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
U  nion  was  the  first  instance  in  which  so  many  of  the  lead- 
ing minds  in  the  various  branches  of  the  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive portion  of  the  Christian  Church  have  met  on  one 
common  platform,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  practi- 
cal bearings  of  that  higher  type  of  Christianity  which 
refuses  to  be  limited  by  any  dog^a,  or  fettered  by  any 
creed."*     One  of  the  speakers,  in  explaining  the  relations 

• 

*  BslifUui  Jspicis  of  the  Age.    Preface,  p.  S. 
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Buf  tho  Union  to  tho  Church,  said:  "We  tnaintiun,  then, 
Btliiit  we  are  in  the  Chuirh,  are  the  Church- — ^not  a  part  of 
lit,  but  the  whuli'  Church, — having  in  ua  tho  heart  and  son! 
Bof  orthodoxy  itself,  the  essence  of  all  tlwt  gave  life  to  its 
Bcrecd,  the  utiuost  sif^ificanco  and  vital  force  of  what  it 
Itaiight  ami  still  tenches,  in  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  stut- 
Btoring  and  Btiinimoring  way,  in  a  cumbrous  aud  outworn 
Blangiiage,  ■with  a  circuitous  and  wearisome  phraseology; 
Bbut  meaning  really  what  wo  mean,  aad  doing  for  men  es- 
BscntiuUy  what  we  are  doing.  All  that  we  claim  is  a  better 
Istateraent  of  the  old  and  changeless  truth,  a  disembar- 
ked account  of  the  ever  true  and  identical  story.  , 
BWc  have  not  sojiiinitcd  ourselves  from  the  brethren  [ortho- 
|dox]  ;  we  hold  them  in  our  enclosure ;  we  are  always  ready 
J  receive  them,  to  welcome  them.  We  are  not  expecting 
Bthoy  will  receive  ua,  on  account  of  their  providential  pod- 
|tion.  We  have  an  intellectual  perception  of  what  the 
i  demiind  and  what  tho  future  is  to  be.  Wo  can  see 
Bclcarer  than  they.  We  can  aee  why  thoy  are  wrong;  they 
Bcannot  see  why  we  are  right — but  they  will  presently. 
B.  .  .  The  actual  presence  of  God  in  the  world,  in  all  hia 
Bluve  and  mercy,  supplying  our  deficiencies,  helping  our 
.nfirinities,  consecrating  and  transforming  matter,  giving 
Lctity  and  beauty  to  life— this  is  what  the  renctcing  of 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  most  of  the  speakers 
at  the  anniversary  in  question  could  have  better  served  the 
interests  of  a  bold  and  unmitigated  system  of  Rationalism. 
The  great  evil  of  the  day  is  declared  to  be  dogmatism^ 
against  which  every  true  friend  of  progress  must  deal  his 
most  destructive  blows.  Liberal  minds  must  break  loose 
from  the  fetters  of  authority,  and  give  play  to  their  own 
infallible  reason.  The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church  is 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  Bomanism;  both  of 
which  organizations  unchurch  all  who  do  not  conform  to 
their  creed.  "The  truth  is/'  says  a  speaker,  "this  Protest- 
ant Evangelical  Church  is  in  the  same  chronic  delusion  as 
its  enemy,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church;  it  can  propose  no 
plan  of  Uhristian  union  which  will  include  the  Christians 
of  the  country.  Its  only  idea  of  union  is  the  conspiracy  of 
a  few  sects  to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence ; 
monopolize  its  honours  in  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come;  and  either  compel  the  rest  of  mankind  to  come  into 
its  arrangement,  or  be  turned  into  everlasting  perdition— 
a  proceeding  which  the  American  people,  with  due  respect 
to  the  undeniable  rights  of  this  Church,  begs  leave  respect- 
fully to  decline, — and  further  to  intimate,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  alarmed  about  the  eternal  consequences  of  a  refusal  to 
accede  to  the  pretensions  of  an  ecclesiasticism  that  as- 
sumes to  be  God's  vicegerent  to  the  United  States  of 
America.'** 

Great  fault  is  found  with  the  doctrines  of  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
blood  for  man's  salvation.  God  is  in  man;  and  man's 
moral  instincts,  intellectual  mould,  and  spiritual  senses 
are  infinitely  wiser  than  we  conceive  them  to  be.  They 
are  infallible  in  what  they  say  of  God,  and  are  the  best  cri- 
teria of  truth.  How  much  the  world  has  been  given  up  to 
the  worship  of  the  Bible !  "  The  Bibles  will  be  left  here 
to  bum  in  the  general  conflagration  with  the  other  tempo- 
rary representations  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the 
eternal  Beason,  the  foundation  of  our  being."  This  Bea- 
son  is  the  "  elder  Scripture  of  God, — ^the  soul,  the  inspired 
child  of  the  heavenly  and  eternal  Father."  The  answer  is 
given  to  the  question,  Why  does  orthodoxy  believe  in  the 

*  Majo,  in  Beligiout  Jtpeeis  ofih$  Age,  pp.  68,  69. 
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upon  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  whenever  and  wherever 
brought  up.  They  are  the  infidels  who  are  nntrue  to  the 
light  they  have ;  who  deny  the  plenary  inspiration  of  that 
elder  Scripture  written  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the 
human  heart ;  who  overlay  their  reason  with  heaps  of  an- 
tiquated traditions ;  who  bid  their  conscience  stand  dumb 
before  appalling  iniquities  in  obedience  to  the  Hi-read 
letter  of  an  ancient  record;  who,  in  the  interest  of  power, 
wealth,  worldliness,  not  seldom  of  unrighteousness  and 
inhumanity,  plead  for  a  Tract  Society,  a  Bible,  or  a  Church; 
who  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte,  and  when 
he  is  made,  are  quite  indifferent  as  to  his  bemg  a  practical 
Christian;  who  collect  vast  sums  of  money  annually  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  saving  men's  souls,  practically  to 
the  effect  of  keeping  their  souls  in  subjection  and  blind- 
ness. As  I  read  the  New  Testament,  I  find  that  Jesuc^ 
charged  infidelity  upon  none  but  such  as  these ;  the  people 
who  made  religion  a  cloak  for  pride,  selfishness,  and  cruel- 
ty; the  conspicuously  saintly  people,  who  could  spare  an 
hour  to  pray  at  a  street  comer,  but  had  not  a  minute  for 
a  dyin^  fellow-man  lying  in  his  blood  in  a  lonely  pass.  In 
the  judgment  of  these,  Jesus  was  the  prince  of  unbelievers. 
Punctilious  adherence  to  the  letter,  practical  disbelief  ill 
the  spirit — ^this  is  infidelity.*'* 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Church  was  the  National  Convention  which  met 
in  New  York,  April  5th,  1865,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Govemer  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts.  Six  hundred  minis- 
ters and  laymen,  representatives  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
Churches,  were  in  attendance.  The  debates  indicated 
wide  diversity  of  sentiment,  but  there  was  no  open  rupture. 
The  sessions  were  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  devoted  loyalty 
to  the  civil  government,  liberality  toward  all  Christian 
bodies,  and  zeal  in  Organizing  educational  and  missionary 
agencies  throughout  the  country.  An  annual  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  was  appointed  for  the 
future.  The  Convention  was  unable  to  arrive  at  a  common 
system  of  belief.  The  following  declaration  of  faith  wai 
presented  by  A.  A.  Low,  E6q. : 

"  WliereaSj^  Associate  and  effldent  action  can  only  be 

*  HeUffimu  Jqttcts  ofihi  Ag€,  pp.  131, 188. 
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ispected  of  those  who  agree  in  certain  leading  doctrin^ 
itatements  or  positions,  Resohed,  That  withont  inteodin? 
my  intolerance  of  individual  opinion,  it  ia  the  right  and 
luty  of  this  Convention  to  claim  of  all  who  take  part  in  it« 
iroceedinga,  an  assent  to  tho  fundamental  doctrines  liithur- 
Q  held  by  the  Unitarian  body  by  reason  of  which  it  hits 
iCquired  its  standing  in  tho  Christian  worid,  and  asserts  ita 
ineage  in  the  Christian  Church ;  and,  to  this  end,  this 
Convention  declares  or  essentially  belonging  to  the  TJni- 
.arian  faith  :  1st,  Belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  con- 
aining  a  revelation  from  God  to  man — and,  as  deduced 
herefrom,  2nd,  Belief  in  one  God,  the  Father ;  3rd,  Belief 
n  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  the  Son  of  Ood, 
jid  his  specially-appointed  Messenger  and  Representatire 
o  our  race,  gifted  with  supomatural  power,  "  approved  of 
Jod  by  miracles  and  signs  and  wonders  which  God  did  by 
lim,"  and  thus,  by  Divine  authority,  commanding  the  de- 
'out  and  reverential  faith  of  all  who  clidm  the  Christian 
lame;  4th,  Belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter; 
ith.  Belief  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  tlie  resurrection  of 
he  dead,  and  life  everlasting," 

These  resolutions  wore  at  first  laid  on  tho  table,  bat 
.flerwards  referred  to  a  special  committee.  The  refusal  of 
he  Convention  to  adopt  them  indicates  very  cleariy  tho 
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Closely  allied  to  the  Unitarians  in  spirit  and  in  doctrine 
are  the  TJniversalists,  who  date  the  beginning  of  their 
strength  in  the  United  States  firom  the  arrival  of  the  Rev. 
John  Murray,  in  1770.  They  unite  with  the  Unitarians 
in  rejecting  the  triune  character  of  God,  and  hold  that 
their  view  of  the  Divine  unity  is  as  old  as  the  giving  of  the 
law  on  Sinai.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  nowhere 
stated  in  the  Scriptures,  for  God  would  then  have  given 
us  a  religion  enveloped  in  mystery,  which  procedure  he 
has  studiously  avoided.  The  Trinitarian  view  entertained 
by  the  orthodox  is  not  only  a  self-contradiction,  but  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  harmony  and  order  everywhere  per- 
ceptible in  nature.* 

Christ  is  next  to  God  in  excellence ;  he  his  '*  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh ; "  that  is,  God  has  given  him  more  of  his 
glory  than  any  other  creature  has  enjoyed.  Christ  was 
simply  sent  by  God  to  do  a  certain  work,  and  served  only 
as  a  delegate  when  he  spoke  and  acted  as  one  having 
authority.f  The  Holy  Spirit  exerts  an  influence  upon  the 
heart  by  purely  natural  methods.  The  new  birth  is  there- 
fore merely  the  result  of  ordinary  means  for  human  im- 
provement. 

The  most  important  article  of  the  Universalist  creed  is 
the  final  salvation  of  all  men.  The  goodness  of  God  is 
infinite,  and  therefore  he  will  save  all  his  rational  creatures 
through  Christ,  his  Son  and  Ambassador.  Man  sufiers  in 
this  world  the  natural  consequences  of  his  wayward  con- 
duct ;  but  when  the  penalty  is  once  inflicted,  there  is  no 

of  the  State  of  New  York:  Annual  Conference  of  Western  Unitarian 
Churches ;  the  Sunday  School  Society,  instituted  in  1827,  and  reorganized 
in  1854;  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Pietjr,  and 
Charity,  incorporatea  in  1805  ;  the  Massachusetts  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society,  instituted  in  1807 ;  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Edu- 
cation, organized  in  1816,  and  incorporated  in  1831 ;  the  Society  for  the 
Belief  of  Aged  and  Destitute  Clergymen,  formed  in  1848,  and  incorpor- 
ated in  1850  ;  the  Ministerial  Conference ;  the  Association  of  Ministers 
at  large  in  New  England,  formed  in  1850;  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches  of  Boston,  organized  in  1834,  and  incorporated  in  1839 ;  the 
Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute,  Boston,  1849 ;  the 
Youn^  Men's  Christian  Union,  Boston,  organized  in  1851,  and  incorpor- 
ated ID  1852;  the  Boston  Port  Society,  incorporated  in  1829;  and  the 
Seamen^s  Aid  Society  of  Boston,  formed  in  1832. 

•  Williamson,  Exposition  and  Defence  of  Universalimn,  pp.  11 — 13. 

t  Skinner,  Univertalism  Uluttrated  and  Defended,  pp.  51 — 56, 
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need  of  vengeance.  TUo  cbief  end  of  snffemig  in  the  pre- 
sent life  is  man's  improvement  tuxd  restoration  to  porfod 
happiness.  Pain  ordainod  for  its  own  sake,  and  perpotuated 
to  eJI  eternity,  would  be  a  proof  of  infinite  malignitv.  Bj 
virtue  of  God's  benevolence,  mwi'a  suffering  baa  a  benpfi- 
cent  element,  and  must  therefore  be  temporary  and  revolt 
in  good.*  When  Christ  comes  to  raise  tbo  dead,  he  will 
roliove  from  mia(>ry  all  the  aone  of  men,  gi^e  them  a  new 
life,  and  take  them  to  himself.t 

'The  adherents  of  Universaliam  ineist  upon  philantfaropj 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Thevliold  that  orthudot  the- 
ology fosters  harsh  notions  of  God's  character,  fills  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  is  the  source  of  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  evila  of  the  present  ago.  "  We  regret,"  says  pno 
of  their  writers,  "that  the  acKDowledged  faith  and  upia- 
ions  have  done  no  more  to  elevate  the  affections,  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  man.  They  have  utterly  fruled  to 
correct  the  heart  or  the  life.  They  have  disturbed  hia 
present  peace,  and  darkened  his  proapects  for  the  future. 
Thousandaof  the  young  and  innocent  have  been  inJucoJ  to 
rehnqujsh  whatever  is  most  beautiful  in  life — to  give  up  nil 
that  renders  religion  attractive  and  divine,  for  a  miserable 
superstition,  which,  like  the  Upas,  fills  the  very  atmo«ph« 
with  death.      I  am  reminded  that  this  dark  theology, 
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This  declamatory  lament  ov^  the  tbeologj  of  the  erauL^ 
gelical  CSiristiaii  Churcli  is  a  repetition  of  an  old  sceptioaJ 
charge.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  spirit  similar  to  that 
which  animated  the  (iennan  Bationalists^  prompted  the 
criticism  of  Colenso  and  of  the  Essays  and  JRevtetcs,  and  is 
now  i^eady  to  welcome  any  effort  that  may  promise  a  revor 
lution  of  the  popular  religious  sentiment  in  Great  Britau^ 
and  the  American  Bepublio.  Orthodoxy  is  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  a  public  curpe.  In  reply>  we  would  request 
our  sceptical  opponents  to  remember  the  historical  record 
of  their  principles^  as  seen  in  the  social  convulsions  of 
Germany^  in  the  immorality  and  revolutions  of  France^ 
and  in  tne  religious  indifference  and  prostration  of  Engi- 
land  in  the  eighteenth  century.  We  would  remind  them^ 
further,  that  orthodox  theology  has  here  been  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  that  in  no  land  are  public  morals  purer,  the 
laws  more  just,  humanitarian  enterprises  better  supported^ 
material  interests  more  progressive,  or  education  better 
fostered  than  in  the  United  States.  The  American  Churdbi 
laments  that  her  faith  has  not  been  stronger  and  her  zeaJ 
more  fervent,  but  her  history,  with  all  its  dark  pages  of 
hesitation  and  inefficiency,  is  the  answer  which  she  returns 
to  the  accusations  of  her  Rationalistio  opponents.  Mean** 
while,  she  proposes  to  continue  her  labour  for  human  sal- 
vation, by  the  promulgation  of  her  present  system  of 
theology,  nor  will  she  consider  her  mission  accompUshed 
until  the  goq>el  of  Christ  has  been  preached  to  every 
creature. 


CHAPTER  XXV, 

THJB     UVrriD     STATES     CONTINITED :     THIKXDOKB     FASS^EiB     AND 

niS  S(!HOOL. 

The  early  Unitarian  Church  of  America  was  ardent  in 
its  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  miracles.  An  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Examiner  less  than  forty 
years  ago,  provoked  great  opposition  because  of  its  severe 
strictures  on  this  branch  of  Christian  evidence.     The 
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writer  held  that  miracles,  eren  if  proved  to  have  oecnrred, 
con  establiah  nothing  is  favour  of  &  religion  which  has  not 
already  stood  the  test  of  experience;  and  that  the  doctrines 
of  Chriatianity  must  first  he  dotcrmined  rensonablo  before 
we  aro  compelled  to  believe  that  miracles  were  wrought  ia 
attestation  of  them.  The  elder  school  of  Unitarians  de- 
nounced his  statements  as  open  infidelity.  A  violent  con- 
troversy ensued,  but  no  acliisDi  took  place.  Theodore 
Parker  stood  at  the  head  of  the  radical  tnovement,  and 
afterward  laboured  unremittingly  to  disseminate  his  theo- 
logical opinions.  In  him  American  Rationalism  finds  ics 
complete  personification.  He  represents  the  appIicAtioa 
of  German  infidelity  to  the  TJnitarianism  of  New  BnglEUid. 
This  celebrated  advocate  of  temperance  and  fi-eedom 
was  prompted  by  a  deep  and  unsoIfiBh  love  of  hia  race.  He 
was  descended  from  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
and  inherited  that  indomitable  will,  strong  patriotic  im- 
pulses, and  native  talents,  which  had  characterized  his  an- 
cestry for  several  generations.  Hia  mental  qualitiox  were 
of  a  lofty  type.  Ho  was  a  linguist  who,  in  correctness  of 
speech  and  facility  of  acquisition,  had  few  eqnals  on  this 
aide  of  tho  Atlantic.  His  eloquence  was  stirring  and  popu- 
lar, while  his  pen  was  facile  and  fruitful.  Commencing  i^  h 
Dreach  in  West  Soxburv.  MassBchosetts,  the  unusual  oImM 
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letter  containing  Iiis  experience  as  a  minister.  He  now 
lies  in  the  little  cemetery  outside  the  walls  of  Florence; 
his  tombstone^  at  his  own  request^  simply  recording  his 
name  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  He  be- 
queathed his  library,  containing  over  thirteen  thousand 
volumes,  to  the  Free  Library  of  Boston. 

Our  chief  concern  is  with  Mr  Parker  as  a  theologian.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  moderation  in  every  form.  Having  con- 
ceived certain  sceptical  views,  he  knew  no  terms  strong 
enough  to  condemn  the  whole  evangelical  scheme.  His 
chief  defects  of  style  are  abruptness  and  occasional  vul- 
garity, which  no  man  more  regretted  than  their  author  in 
nis  calmer  hours.  But  there  can  be  no  apology  for  his 
dealing  with  serious  subjects  in  that  vein  of  sarcasm  which 
reminds  us  of  thegrossnessof  the  coarser  brood  of  infidels. 
An  English  critic,  noticing  this  defect,  says  :  "  His  vigour 
of  style  was  deformed  by  a  power  of  sarcasm,  which  often 
invested  the  most  sacred  subjects  with  caricature  and 
vulgarity ;  a  boundless  malignity  against  supposed  errors. 
•  .  •  He  equals  Paine  in  vulgarity  and  Voltaire  in 
sarcasm.'^  * 

Parker  felt  that  a  bold  course  must  be  taken  or  orthodoxy 
could  not  be  made  to  yield  its  position.  His  biographer 
informs  us  that  when  he  was  less  than  seven  years  of  age 
^'  he  fell  out  with  the  doctrines  of  eternal  damnation  and  a 
wrathful  God.  '^  f  ^^  later  life,  when  striving  to  find  the 
sources  of  what  he  considered  the  evils  of  the  popular  the- 
ology, he  fixed  upon  two  common  idols :  "  the  Bible,  which 
is  only  a  record  of  men's  words  and  works ;  and  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  who  only  lived  divinely  some  centuries 
ago.  The  popular  religion  is  wrong  in  that  it  tells  man  he 
is  an  outcast,  that  he  is  but  a  spurious  issue  of  the  devil^ 
must  not  pray  in  his  own  name,  is  only  sure  of  one  thing — 
and  that  is  aamnation.  Man  is  declared  to  be  immortal^ 
but  it  is  such  immortality  as  proves  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing.  In  fact,  this  whole  orthodox  theology  rests  on  a 
Ue.''  X 

His  positive  faith  is  comprehended  in  his  own  term, 
"  the  Absolute  Religion."    God  has  created  man  with  an 

♦  Farrar,  Crilical  Histori/  of  Free  Thought,  p.  324. 
t  M'^eiss,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker^  vol.  i.,  p.  30. 
X  Discourte  on  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion,  pp.  5,  6. 
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iutuitivo  religious  element,  the  strongest  and  deepest  m 
human  nature,  iiirlostructible,  and  existing'  everywhere. 
Its  legitimate  aetinu  ia  to  produce  reverence,  and  ascends 
into  trust,  liope,  and  iove,  or  descends  into  doubts,  fear,  and 
hate.  Religion  is  not  confined  to  one  age,  or  people,  or 
soet.  It  is  tbe  anme  tbing  in  each  man,  "not  a  simitar 
tiling — but  the  sarao  thing."  Three  forms  of  religion  have 
existed,  and  ciieh  in  turn  has  ruied  the  mind, — Fetichiam, 
I'olytheism,  and  Monotheism.  The  first  can  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  mythical  stories  of  Genesis,  the  second  in  pa- 
gan nations,  and  the  third  in  those  later  times.  Now,  it  is  a 
very  aniall  matter  in  which  one  of  these  forms  man  has  wor- 
shipped or  may  still  worship.  If  he  worship  at  all,  he  adores 
the  true  God,  "  the  only  God,  whether  he  call  on  Brahma, 
Jehovah,  Pan,  or  Lord,  or  by  no  name  at  all.  ,  .  .  Many 
a  ewartliy  Indian,  who  bowed  to  wood  and  stone  ;  many  a 
grim-faced  Calmuck,  who  worships  the  great  Godof  storms; 
many  a  Grecian  pennant,  who  did  homage  to  Phoebus- 
Apollo  when  tho  sun  rose  or  went  down ;  yes,  many  a  aav- 
ago,  his  hand  smeiired  all  over  with  human  sacrifiee,  shall 
come  from  the  oast  and  the  west,  and  sit  down  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  with  Mo.sosand  Zoroaster,  with  Socrates 
nnd  Jesus, — while  men  who  called  daily  on  the  only  living 
,i(i  their  tribute  and  bowed  at  the  name  of 
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inflaenoe ;  this  imposition  of  a  law  is  the  measure  of  God's 
relation  to  mattev ;  and  the  action  of  the  law  is  therefore 
mechanical,  not  voluntary  or  self-conscious. 

The  Bible,  according  to  the  same  method  of  argumenta* 
tion,  is  as  much  a  human  book  as  the  Principia  of  New«> 
ton.  Some  things  in  it  are  true,  but  no  reasonable  man 
can  accept  others.  It  is  full  of  contradictions ;  ''  there  are 
poems  which  men  take  as  histories ;  prophecies  which  have 
not  been  and  never  will  be  fulfilled;  stories  of  miracles 
that  never  happened;  stories  which  make  God  a  man  of 
war,  cruel,  rapacious,  revengeful,  hatefal,  and  not  to  be 
trusted.  We  find  amatory  songs,  selfish  proverbs,  scep- 
tical discourses,  and  the  most  awful  imprecations  human 
fancy  ever  clothed  in  speech.^'  The  minds  of  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  decided  in  favour  of  the 
exclusive  existence  of  Jehovah ;  and  all  the  early  books 
betray  more  of  a  polytheistic  belief  than  we  find  in  the 
prophets.  The  legendary  and  mythical  writings  of  the 
Hebrews  prove  unmistakably  that  man  was  first  created  in 
the  lowest  savage  life;  that  his  religion  was  the  rudest 
worship  of  nature ;  and  that  his  morality  was  that  of  the 
cannibal.  All  the  civilized  races  have  risen  through  various 
forms  of  developing  faith  before  reaching  refinement  and 
true  religion.  We  do  not  know  who  are  the  writers  of 
most  of  the  Scriptural  books.  Their  records  are  at  vari- 
ance with  science.  The  account  of  Jehovah's  determina- 
tion that  the  carcases  of  Israel  should  fall  in  the  wilder- 
ness because  of  disobedience,  is  a  ^'  savage  story  of  some 
oriental  who  attributed  a  blood-thirsty  character  to  his 
God,  and  made  a  deity  in  his  own  image,  and  it  is  a  strik- 
ing remnant  of  barbarism  that  has  passed  away,  not  desti- 
tute of  dramatic  interest;  not  without  its  melancholy 
moral."* 

The  prophets  are  claimed  to  have  written  nothing  in 
general  above  the  reach  of  human  faculties.  The  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  only  a  phantom  of  superstition  to 
scare  us  in  our  sleep.f  The  statements  of  the  evangelists 
have  a  very  low  degree  of  historical  credibility.  Muuclea 
are  not  impossible,  because  God  is  omnipotent ;  but  our 
main  difficulty  is,  that  we  cannot  believe  the  accounts  de- 

•  Discourses  on  Matters  "Pertaining  to  Religion^  pp.  333, 4. 

t  Ibid.  p.  350. 
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piTiptivo  of  thL-m.  The  testimony  and  not  the  miracle  is  at 
tniilt.  Itispiriition  is  not  tit  all  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures. 
All  ii.iii.iiis  liiivehiid  til eir  inspiration  ;  this  ia  a  natural  re- 
fill (if  tl]i' perfeirtion  of  God,  for  he  does  not  change;  and 
till.'  ];i«^  111'  iniud  are  like  himself)  unchangeable,  Inspira- 
tinn,  bL'iii'i;  similar  to  vision,  must  be  evciywher©  the 
Biiiiie  thin^  in  kind  however  much  it  diifers  in  degree. 
The  quantity  of  our  inspiration  depends  upon  the  use  we 
niake  of  our  facultios.  He  who  has  the  most  wisdom, 
goodness,  religion,  and  truth  is  the  mosf  inspired.  This 
inspiration  reveals  itself  in  various  forma,  modified  by 
country,  character,  education,  peculiarity.  Minos  and 
Jlnscs  were  inspired  to  make  laws;  David,  Pindar,  Plato, 
Julm  till.'  Jluptist,  Gcrson,  Luther,  Boehme,  Fenelon,  and 
Fiix  wurt'iill  inwiiired  men.  The  sacraments  of  the  Church 
were  Tit.'ver  dojiigiied  to  bo  permanent.  In  illustration  of 
them,  r^rkiT  >'aL'rilegiously  quotes, 

"  lii-liiilil  lliR  diild,  bv  nature's  kindly  Uw,  t 

I'Iriist'd  wiili  H  niHle,  tickled  with  astraw;  ^ 

ScHiic  Uvelier  pIsytlLiog  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  httlu  louder,  but  lU  empty  quite." 

The  Christian  Churth  is  held  to  be  a  purely  human  mo- 
c'h.T.nism,  and  the  great  defect  of  Protestantism  is  its  hmit 
f  private  inspiration.     God  still  inspires  men 
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nCised  np ;  whose  words  and  works  help  us  to  form  and 
develop  the  native  idea  of  a  complete  reUgious  man.  But 
he  lived  for  himself;  died  for  himself;  worked  out  his  own 
salvation^  and  we  must  do  the  same^  for  one  man  cannot 
live  for  another  more  than  he  can  eat  or  sleep  for  him.  It  is 
not  the  personal  Christ  but  the  spirit  of  Wisdom,  Holiness, 
Love  that  creates  the  well-being  of  man ;  a  life  at  one  with 
God.     The  divine  incarnation  is  in  all  mankind/'  • 

Such  is  the  faith  avowed  and  enforced  by  Theodore 
Parker.  It  goes  but  little  beyond  a  belief  in  God's  exist- 
ence and  general  participation  in  human  life.  It  is  some- 
times diflScult  to  distinguish  his  views  of  Deity  from  Pan- 
theism ;  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  expressed  his 
total  dissent  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hegelian  system. 
He  holds  that  all  we  see  about  us  and  feel  within  us  testi- 
fies of  God.  Neither  speculative  nor  practical  atheism 
can  produce  good  in  the  world ;  we  must  believe  in  God's 
existence,  else  we  have  no  power  whatever  to  explain  the 
harmony  in  nature,  providence  in  individual  and  national 
life,  existence  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  suffer- 
ing to  which  we  fall  heir.f  But  Theism  clears  up  every 
difficulty,  and  sheds  its  light  upon  all  departments  of  hu- 
man life.  This  alone  can  overthrow  the  popular  orthodox- 
theology  and  enthrone  the  religion  of  the  Absolute,  or  true 
Spiritualism  in  its  stead. 

It  is  a  question  of  grave  importance  how  far  the  sceptic- 
ism of  Unitarianism,  Universalism,  and  Pantheism  has 
been  influential  upon  the  American  Church,  and  how  great 
is  the  number  of  those  who  have  become  more  or  less 
tinctured  with  the  Rationalism  of  the  last  five  years'  im- 
portation. Parker  claimed  that  the  liberal  or  Rationalistic 
thinkers  were  largely  on  the  increase;  but  he  also  informs 
us  that  the  translation  by  himself  of  De  Wette^s  Introduce 
Hon  to  the  Old  Testament ,  not  only  proved  a  financial  failure, 
but  that  it  has  had  "no  recognition  nor  welcome  in 
America ;  that  it  has  never  had  a  friendly  word  said  for  it 
in  any  American  journal."  %  Scepticism  has  been  pro- 
claimed principally  by  public  lectures,  and,  in  this  form, 
has  made  little  pretension  to  logical,  exegetical,  or  meta- 

♦  Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion,  pp.  477,  478. 
t  Sermons  of  Theism^  Atheitm,  ana  Popular  Theology ,  pp.  51—55. 
X  Weiss,  U/e  and  Chrrespondenee  of  Theodore  Parker^  voL  i.,  p,  403. 
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pbysic'iil  power.  Yoiitta  have  manifeetfld  a  decided  t««t« 
t'yr  tlie  WL>rka  of  Carlylej  EmerBon,  and  Parker,  while  the 
P/ias(it  of  Faith  is  one  of  the  most  thumb-worn  of  all  the 
Tolumes  of  our  circulnting  lihraries.  Tet  American  Bation- 
alisni  still  lacks  consistent-y  and  aytem. 

TliL'  history  of  Rat  ion  ^J  ism  proves  that  the  evil  is  of  slow 
ami  iusidinus  growth.  Tho  jonng  are  most  susceptible  of 
its  inHuenct.  'LTif!  Sunday  Schools  of  the  various  evan- 
gt'liiTil  Churches  are  usttally  supplied  with  large  libraries 
of  rt'ligioQH  books.  But  many  works  of  pernicious  tend- 
eucy  have  been  known  to  find  a  place  upon  ahelvea 
du'riigiied  for  bettor  service. 

A  recent  juvenile  publication  of  sceptical  character  has 
probably  been  read  by  many  children  whose  parents  had 
limt,'ht  them  thiit  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
Uoi!.*  This  neat  and  attractive  Uttle  volume  is  worthy  of 
the  disciples  of  Pauliis  and  Semler.  It  ia  an  advocate, 
uniler  the  most  fascinating  garb,  of  tho  very  Rationalisn) 
which  now  thnrntens  the  American  Church.  The  aathor 
claims  that  tho  patriai-chal  history  is  made  up  of  h'ttle 
Fcnips  of  poetrj' ;  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  was  their  see- 
iug  u  dark  veil  ono  day  in  their  wandering,  and  they,  in 
p  thcrei.if,  \sciit  out  of  the  pleasant  place  where 
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do  not  forget  that  lie  has  lately  soanded  the  alarm  of 
"  Liberal  Christiai\ity ''  for  those  who  hare  passed  the  a^e 
of  childhood.  Many  of  his  Unitarian  brethren  will  hardly 
agree  with  his  radical  Bationalism.  Belonging  to  the  ex- 
treme Left  Wing,  he  holds  that  it  is  the  province  of  liberal 
Christians  to  slongh  off  the  absurd  doctrines  now  preva- 
lent,— "  not  to  remould  the  age, — to  recast  it,  to  regenerate 
it,  to  cross  it  or  struggle  with  it,  but  to  penetrate  its 
meaning,  enter  into  its  temper,  sympathize  with  its  hopes, 
blend  with  its  endeavours.  The  life  of  the  time  appoints 
the  creed  of  the  time,  and  modifies  the  establishment  of 
the  time.  The  great  mark  of  our  generation  is  a  deep 
faith  in  the  soul's  power  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  a  desire 
that  it  may  exercise  that  power  to  the  utmost.  Away  with 
fears !  Away  with  despairs !  Away  with  devils !  Away 
with  perdition !  Away  with  doom !  Protestantism  has 
the  poison  in  its  heart.  From  our  own  liberal  theology,  the 
elements  of  unnaturalism,  pretematuralism,  supematural- 
ism,  have  disappeared  almost  as  completely  as  they  have 
from  the  systems  of  science.  The  grand  achievement  of 
Chnstianity  was  the  emancipation  of  human  nature  from 
its  terrible  Jewish  thraldom.  Its  revelation  seems  to  have 
been,  that  men  could  judge  for  themselves  what  is  right, — 
could  please  God  by  being  true  to  themselves, — could  find 
the  blessed  life  by  returning  to  the  simplicity  of  little 
children, — and  could  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  kindness.  Man  great^ 
than  the  Sabbath;  man  greater  than  the  temple;  man 
greater  than  the  priesthood  or  the  law.  The  reUgion  was 
a  consecration  of  Nature ;  the  abolishment  of  the  old  op- 
pressive hierarchies,  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  heart  to 
make  a  religion  for  itself.  Just  so  far  as  it  was  in  the 
deepest  and  purest  sense  *  natural  ^  religion, — just  so  far  as 
it  emancipated  the  moral  forces  of  humanity, — was  it  quick 
and  quickening.  .  .  .  Human  nature,  under  liberty, 
will  vindicate  itself  as  a  divine  creation.  The  freer  it  is, 
the  more  harmonious,  orderly,  balanced,  and  beautiful  it 
is.  .  .  Nature's  seers,  running  their  eye  along  the  line 
of  the  moral  law,  catch  vistas  in  the  future  brighter  than 
those  that  now  are  fading  from  the  Old  Testament  page  j 
and  Nature's  prophets,  putting  their  ear  to  the  ground, 
hear  the   murmur  of  nobler  revelations  than  were  ever 
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given  to  tlio  old  oraclea  now  moving  their  stiffened  lips  ra 
lii'iitli.  lliininiiily's  heresiarclis  are  lordlier  than  inbuman- 
ity'a  jiriL'sls.  Tliu'  bouI'h  image -breaking  is  diviner  than 
tliL'  pri'hito'a  wor^liij).  Knowledge  distances  faitb.  Ha- 
tiiati  siiliility  more  than  makes  good  tbe  Catholic's  Com- 
munion. Tlii^  rL'vdiition  of  universal  law  makes  tbc  belief 
in  miracle  seem  atheistical;  and  the  irresistible  grace  of 
i!k'  spirit  that  lives,  and  moves,  and  discloses  its  being  in 
iiiiiiiiiiiity,  Hwceps!  past  the  disponaationa  of  Catholic  and 
i'niti  .-liiiiT  Cliristendom,  as  the  eagle  distances  the  dove,"* 
W'r  wmilil  not  utter  a  syllable  of  needless  alarm  ;  but  is 
It  lint  iiiiic  lliiit  tho  Ainorican  Church  take  note  of  the 
lH'ijii:;'  l.iy  iv  liicli  the  ItatiunaliHts  of  every  gmdo  are  striv- 
ing tu  take  away  tho  cardinai  truths  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation? Tlieir  predecessors  in  Europe  sought  to  make 
fhildi'cn  ashamed  uif  the  old  truths  by  casting  sarcasm  on 
lln'  strmii;  f;iitli  and  evangolical  piety  of  the  forefathers. 
'Iliiv  iluii  Slimed  to  show  that  the  Church  and  theology 
avr  iihi'L'i'ilirr  l>t,'hind  the  ago,  and  that  science  and  art  are 
advanuiiig  with  a  rapidity  which  must  leave  all  dogmatism 
and  authority  far  behind.  They  afterward  examined  the 
Scriptures  by  tho  light  of  Reason  alone,  and,  by  this  idea, 
deluded  multitudes  of  tho  young  and  iuesperienccd  into  the 
diii'ktifss  and  doubt  \/hich  were  never  removed. 
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Churcli  in  the  wildemeBS  was  not  permitted  to  lay  np 
manna  in  advance. 

Our  civilization  is  undergoing  a  complete  revolution. 
The  field  is  newly  ploughed  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years,  and  it  becomes  the  Church  to  scatter  the  seeds  of 
truth  with  an  unsparing  hand.  If  this  land  is  to  be  bless- 
ed with  pure  faith,  as  in  past  years,  a  faith  strong  enough 
to  repel  every  blow  of  Scepticism,  to  the  Church,  as  an 
instrument,  and  not  to  our  natural  growth,  shall  be  attri- 
buted this  popular  prosperity.  If  we  would  secure  for 
future  years  an  uncorrupted  faith,  the  enaction  of  pure 
laws,  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  every  social  class, 
an  increased  enthusiasm  in  missionary  labours,  the  intense 
union  of  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  the  united  progress 
of  piety  and  theological  science,  the  duty  of  the  present 
hour  must  be  discharged. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

INDIRECT   SERVICE   OP   SCEPTICISM — ^PRESENT  OUTLOOK. 

The  most  important  successes  of  man  are  bom  of  His 
severest  trials  and  most  persistent  struggles.  Sometimes 
principles  have  required  the  combats  of  centuries  before 
they  become  the  possession  of  a  heroic  people.  The  value 
of  the  prize  may  in  most  cases  be  accurately  estimated  by 
the  length  of  time  and  the  outlay  of  efibrt  expended  for 
its  attainment.  "  Men  of  easy  faith,''  says  a  wise  observer 
of  human  deeds,  ^' and  sanguine  hope,  have  sometimes,  after 
one  great  commotion  and  change,  joyously  assured  them- 
selves that  this  would  suffice.  The  grand  evil  is  removed ; 
we  shall  now  happily  and  fast  advance  with  a  clear  scene 
before  us.  But  after  a  while,  to  their  surprise  and  dismay, 
another  commotion  and  dismay  has  perhaps  carried  the 
whole  afiair  back,  apparently,  to  the  same  state  as  before. 
Recollect  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  this  land ;  be- 
gun by  Henry  VIII.,  established,  it  was  gladly  assumed, 
by  his  son.     But  that  youth  dies,  and  then  we  have  the 
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instant  rriurn  of  Popery,  in  all  its  triumph,  futy,  and  re- 
vuiif,'i.'.  Aftt-r  awhileQupc'D  Mttry  departs, Hndall  pious  souls 
o.MiU  iu  lihiTation  anil  Protestaiitism.  But  then  again,  in 
Eiiwibcth's  tiaif,  there  comes  a  half-papist,  severe  spiritual 
tyt-nimy.  T,ftter  down,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant 
Ch.irk':*,  tbei'o  aroso  for  the  first  time  a  prospect  of  real 
religions  liliorty.  But  his  son  resumes  the  throne,  and  all 
t'wh  liliiTty  wiis  abolished,  and  bo  continued  long;  and 
iiniiHuT  rovoliition  was  required  that  religious  faith  and 
wni-sliip  )iui,'lit  bo  frw."* 

Hut  wiii'Ti  lliL'  English  Reformation  did  come  it  was 
Worth  all  its  cost.  The  Church  would  not  barter  it  to- 
dny  for  the  coiiimurciiil  vnlue  of  continents, — no,  not  if  she 
were  toKl  that  the  refusal  would  cost  her  whole  centuries 
of  poverty  and  sorrow,  many  more  martj-rdoms,  and  a 
wi'cuiid  home  in  the  catacombs. 

TLe  various  couHicts  with  infidelity  have  been  scarcely 
Ic-is  terrible  tliau  the  determined  efTorts  made  for  the  pre- 
i^L'i'v^itiiin  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  against  the  persecutions 
of  (lie  Kouiaii  Emperors  and  the  popes  of  the  inquisitoriat 
]M'riod.  For  there  are  two  kinds  of  suifering  in  defence  of 
truth;  that  manifested  by  endurance  of  the  body  when 
phy-;ical  pain  is  inflicted,  and  that  which  the  mind  under- 

)('s  when  phuisjhie  error  makes  its  fascinating-  appeal. 
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pleted  its  cycle^  are  we  enabled  to  determine  tlie  evil  whicli 
it  Has  inflicted  and  the  general  benefit  which  it  has  indi- 
rectly accomplished.  When  we  look^  therefore,  at  the 
developed  types  of  error  which  have  arisen  and  made  their 
impress  on  the  public  mind,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  as  God  holds  truth  in  his  hand  and  makes 
it  minister  to  the  good  of  his  cause,  so  does  he  possess 
complete  control  of  error,  and  sometimes  causes  its  wildest 
vagaries  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  those  interests 
which  they  were  designed  to  subvert.  The  promoters  of 
the  evil  are  none  the  less  responsible,  though  their  works 
terminated  in  an  unexpected  issue.  '^  It  must  needs  be 
that  offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the 
offence  cometh.'' 

This  principle  of  God^s  moral  government  has  long  been 
denied  a  recognition.  The  purely  literary  historian  has 
here  been  in  advance  of  the  student  of  religious  events,  for 
he  has  conceded  and  defended  the  principle  when  tracing 
the  career  of  military  chieftains,  who  aimed  solely  at  the 
conquest  of  nations  and  the  increase  of  temporal  power. 
He  has  shown  how  the  devastations  of  an  Alexander,  a 
Hannibal,  and  a  Napoleon  have  been  the  unexpected  in- 
struments of  great  popular  blessings.  Ecclesiastical  his- 
torians have  frequently  regarded  all  sceptical  tendencies 
as  evil  in  all  their  consequences ;  but  it  is  a  far  more  ex- 
alted view  of  God^s  ceaseless  care  of  the  interests  of  his 
Church,  to  consider  him  as  the  All-powerful  and  All-loving, 
causing  even  "  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.^^ 

A  glance  at  the  various  departments  of  theology  which 
have  received  most  attention  within  the  last  half-century, 
will  prove  that  Rationalism  has  been  the  undesigned  means 
of  contributing  to  their  advancement.  The  faith  of  the 
public  teacher  determines  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
masses ;  and  those  who  are  the  commissioned  expounders 
of  truth  for  the  people  have  to-day  a  more  substantial  basis 
of  theological  literature,  than  their  predecessors  possessed 
before  Bationalism  appeared  in  Germany.  As  some  of  the 
grandest  cathedrals  of  Europe,  originally  built  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  designed  by  them  for  the  perpetual 
dissemination  of  ♦he  doctrines  of  Popery,  are  now  the 
shrines  of  Protestant  worship,  so  have  those  weapons  which 
were   shaped  for  fierce   assaults  upon   inspiration  been 
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»thing  serviceable  to  their  canse  might  be  lost.  As  an 
ustration  of  the  impetus  imparted  to  this  sphere  of  theo- 
^cal  science^  we  may  state  that  between  the  years  1839 
id  1841,  there  were  published  in  Germany  over  fivehun- 
ed  works  on  Church  history  alone*  "Almost  every 
eologian  of  any  name/'  says  Schaff, "  has  devoted  a  por- 
>n  at  least  of  ius  strength  to  some  department  of  Church 
story.  Besides  this,  nowever,  it  is  found  to  receive  the 
»mage  of  all  other  departments, — Exegesis,  Introduction, 
Jhics,  Practical  Theology,  etc.,  in  this  respect :  that  for 
y  work  to  be  complete  it  is  felt  necessary  that  it  should, 
the  way  of  introduction,  present  a  history  of  the  subject 
th  which  it  is  employed,  and  have  also  due  regard  to 
3WS  different  from  its  own.  Let  any  one  look  into  any  of 
e  later  commentaries  by  Bleek,Harless,  Tholuck,  Steiger, 
Bng8tenberg,Fritzscho,  and  Evckert;  or  into  the  dogmatic 
)rks  of  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  Hase,  and  the  monograph  of 
ilius  Miiller  on  sin,  and  he  will  soon  learn  how  entirely 
e  whole  present  theology  is  pervaded  with  historical 
iterial  from  beginning  to  end.^'f 

In  the  conception  of  Church  history  as  a  science,  the  Ba- 
malists  also  displayed  a  wisdom  which  had  ever  been 
inting.  "  Eationalism,''  says  Schaff  again,  "  has  been  of 
.deniable  service  to  Church  history.  In  the  first  place,  it 
ercised  the  boldest  criticism,  placing  many  things  in  a 
w  light,  and  opening  the  way  for  a  more  free  and  un- 
ejudiced  judgment.  Then  again  it  assisted  in  bringing 
t  the  true  conception  of  history  itself,  though  rather  in 
nere  negative  way.  Almost  all  previous  historians,  Pro- 
liant as  well  as  Catholic,  had  looked  upon  the  history  of 
"esies  as  essentially  motion  and  change,  while  they  had 
swarded  the  Church  doctrine  as  something  once  for  all 
;tled  and  unchangeable ;  a  view  which  cannot  possibly 
md  the  test  of  impartial  inquiry.  For  though  Christian- 
'  itself,  the  saving  truth  of  Goa,  is  always  the  same,  and 
eds  no  change,  yet  this  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  of 
B  apprehension  of  this  truth  by  the  human  mind  in  the 
Dforent  ages  of  the  Church,  as  is  at  once  sufficiently  evi- 
nt  from  the  great  difference  between  Catholicism  and 
otestantism ;  and  within  the  latter,  from  the  distinctions 

•  Winer,  Handbuch  ckr  Theologischen  Wissenschaft,  1838—1842. 
•  ^kat  U  Church  History  ?  p.  17. 
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of  LuthGranism)  Zwinglianism,  and  Calvinism.  Bat  Ha> 
lionalism  now  discovered  Huotuatiun,  motion,  cfaangT>,  in 
the  Church,  oa  well  as  in  the  eeota ;  thus  tiifeing  tho  first 
step  towards  the  idea  of  organic  development,  un  whicli 
the  Intost  German  historiography  is  founded."  *  We  deem 
this  teetimony  in  favour  of  our  poHitioa  as  of  no  ordinoiT 
valae,  coming  ae  it  docs  from  one  so  intimately  nrqunint«o 
with  the  issues  involved,  and  yet  in  no  sympofli^-  with  tl>e 
scepticism  of  any  age. 

The  Kationolistic  divinea  have  also  been  tliH  indiirrt 
means  of  a  better  estimate  of  t^elife  of  t^rist.  Th^  wpljc* 
to  the  work  of  Strauss  present,  ae  we  have  before  iDTiinntfd, 
the  most  complete  portniit  of  the  career  of  the  Messiah 
ever  drawn  by  uninspired  snthorily.  The  symmetry,  ecop*-, 

Eowor,  and  sympathy  which  revealed  themselves  Ihmugh 
13  entire  ministry  aie  so  described  by  Neander,  and  cliniie 
in  harmony  with  him,  that  their  representation  of  the 
Messiah  must  ever  perform  an  invaluable  servici*  in  thoo- 
logical  literature.  Had  the  attack  never  been  niiid«  wv 
would  not  now  eujoy  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  counter 
blow.  "  These  replies,"  says  Sohwan,  "  conatitqte  an  im- 
portant Hterature  of  themselves,  in  which  acurculy  any 
theological  name  of  importance  is  absent,  and  in  wbicji 
many  obscure  pastors  from   all   parts  of  Germaoy  '     "" 
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their  own  ground  was  resUj  defensible.  It  was  a  fortunate 
day  for  them  when  their  attention  was  directed  thither. 
For  the  Church  enjoys  thereby  a  much  clearer  conception 
of  all  those  great  movements  that  had  their  origin  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles^  of  the  relations  in  which  those  men 
stood  to  the  Divine  Founder^  of  the  gradual  dissemination 
of  the  gospel,  of  the  general  condition  of  the  infant  Church, 
and  of  its  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  by 
Christ,  than  could  have  been  acquired  by  all  the  ordinary 
methods  of  investigation. 

Taking  the  past  as  a  present  instructor,  we  fear  no  per- 
manent evil  results  from  the  recent  popular  Lives  of  Jesus 
by  Itenan  and  Strauss.  These  men  have  written  for  the 
masses,  and  their  appeal  is  to  the  plain  mind.  They  would 
portray  Christ  in  such  a  light  that  even  the  least  intelligent 
mind  might  be  brought  into  living  sympathy  with  his  hu- 
manity. Now,  when  their  view  of  him  shall  have  been 
faithfully  answered  by  presenting  his  Divine  character  to 
the  common  understanding,  who  will  say  that  the  present 
generation  of  Christ's  sceptical  biographers  have  written 
in  vain  ?  Those  authors,  naving  seen  the  necessity  of  a 
popular  understanding  of  Christ,  describe  him  as  a  man 
like  ourselves.     They  have  written  from  a  wrong  stand- 

1)oint,  but  if  their  labours  can  suggest  to  evangelical  theo- 
ogians  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  popular  view  of  Christ 
as  our  Redeemer,  we  will  not  believe  that  their  labours, 
though  exerted  for  a  different  purpose,  are  without  good 
fruits.  The  people  need  to  perceive  clearly  the  character 
of  Christ — not  to  look  upon  him  as  far  off,  but  near  at 
hand,  not  to  regard  him  as  the  cold,  indifferent  observer  of 
our  conduct,  but  as  that  Friend  who,  being  our  Elder 
Brother,  enters  into  sympathy  with  the  humblest  of  his 
followers,  and  suffers  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  without  his 
notice. 

We  are  confirmed  in  our  opinion  of  the  ultimate  advan- 
tages from  Renan's  representation  of  Christ  by  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  de  Pressens^.  This  distinguished  theologian 
was  recently  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he  had 
gone  '^  to  seek  to  lay  hold  of  the  holy  likeness  of  Christ 
that  he  might  present  it  to  his  countrymen,'^  when  he 
stopped  at  Altenburg  to  attend  th^  session  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  Diet  of  Germany.    Speaking  of  the  indirect 
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Borvice  of  I^enan,  he  uaed  the  following  oamecit  1angnftg«: 
"  1  too  wish  to  expose  to  rou  tho  advantag-es  of  the  recent 
attacks  against  our  fnith,  for,  in  my  eyes,  they  by  (ar  out- 
weigh the  inconveniences  and  the  perils.  Without  doabt, 
this  f;UsLfication  of  the  holy  type  which  we  adoi-e  m«y  wcU 
deceive  the  public  mind,  for  it  fell  into  a  community  of 
religious  ignorance,  into  a  country  in  which  modem  Ca- 
tholicism— I  mean  to  any  Italian,  or  rather  Roomu  Catho- 
licism, which  has  but  too  much  prevailed  over  that  of  our 
Paecaia  and  our  Bossuets — had  more  and  moro  rodncod 
religion  to  a  senile  submission  towards  the  Papacy  and 
Buperatitioua  worship  of  tho  deified  creature,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  direct  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  the  gospel  aud 
with  Him  who  fills  the  goapel.  And  then,  M.  Eeuan  s  book 
at  bottom  flattered  all  the  bad  contemporaneous  instincts; 
it  made  the  apotheosis  of  that  melancholy  and  voluptuous 
scepticism  which  covers  up  with  a  ccrtaiu  chiirm  the  most 
positive  materialism;  it  nattered  our  languid  wills,  sub- 
stituted the  worship  of  thebeautiiVil  for  tho  worship  of  tho 
holy,  and  authorized,  by  the  false  ideal  which  it  presents  to 
us,  a  factitious  religious  sentiment,  which  demands  no 
sacrifice,  no  manly  act,  covers  up  the  cross  under  flowere, 
and  at  last  only  gives  back  to  humanity  its  old  idol,  now! 
canned  and  painted.     This  idol  is  no  older  thai 
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Now,  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  their  senti- 
ments, the  evangelical  theologian  should  take  no  partial  or 
prejudicial  views  of  science,  or  of  its  necessity  for  the 
defence  of  Scriptural  truth.  The  course  adopted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  reference  to  the  discoveries  of 
some  of  the  noblest  of  her  sons  was  suicidal.  When  Guli- 
leo  was  forced  to  recant  his  theory  of  the  earth's  revolution, 
the  advance  of  Papacy  was  arrested.  To  all  outward  ap- 
pearance there  is  an  incompatibility  between  the  claims  of 
geology  and  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  Shall  we  say  that 
geology  is  false,  and  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
must  be  understood  in  their  literal  sense  ?  This  presents 
the  dilemma  either  to  reject  geology  as  a  spurious  science, 
or  to  discard  revelation.  We  will  not  accept  such  an  alter- 
native, and  rather  say,  "  Geology  is  a  noble  science,  but  it 
is  yet  an  infant.  When  it  reaches  its  m^'ority  we  shall  see 
a  harmony, — inexpressibly  beautiful  and  proportionate,-^ 
between  its  discoveries  and  the  inspired  word  of  God." 

We  must  not  charge  the  errors  of  scientific  sceptics  to 
the  department  of  inquiry  in  which  they  labour,  ^ftie  per- 
versions and  errors  of  science,  and  not  science  itself,  are 
at  enmity  with  revelation.  Mr  Darwin's  theory  of  de- 
velopment seems  to  be  in  outright  opposition  to  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  animal  creation.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  of  alarm  at  what  he  has  said,  for  neither  he  nor  all 
who  think  with  him  can  invalidate  the  truths  of  Scripture. 
We  should  despise  no  theory  that  aims  at  our  better  com- 
prehension of  great  truths;  for  the  day  will  come  when 
science,  in  its  mature  glory  and  strength,  shall  cast  its 
human  lustre  on  all  the  pages  of  divine  truth. 

The  true  way  to  meet  the  writings  of  sceptics  in  the 
Church  is  by  calm  replies  to  their  charges,  and  by  immedi- 
ate ecclesiastical  discipline.  Every  word  or  act  that  savours 
of  tyranny  or  undue  exaction  creates  friends  for  them,  and 
when  for  them,  for  their  opinions  also.  Mere  general 
remarks  in  reply  to  their  attacks  will  accomplish  nothing. 
Little  advantage  would  be  gained  if  every  preacher  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  were  only  to  say,  "  Bishop  Colenso  is 
in  error."  But  it  will  be  a  public  benefit  if  he  be  treated 
with  personal  kindness  of  expression  as  a  brother-man,  his 
arguments  examined,  and  their  obnoxious  fallacy  proved. 
The  Church  should  deal  toward  the  foes  of  her  own  house- 
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Hcheo  bibl.  CliriBtlicben  Tlioulogen  uod  lUtiouitluiteii.   Zousditflt! 

fiir  Predigerwiwanacliaften.     Bd.  2.     St.  1. 
HcNDRtHHAOEN,    K.    B — Dot    Dontscbc    ProteBt&ntientnH.     8.  Aut 

Fraukfurt  a.  Main,  1860. 
HuRTER,  H. — Ucber  die  llccblo  dcr  Yeraunft  aud  dcs  GlBnb«gK< 

lonspruck,  1863. 
Eahler,  L.   a. — Siipranatiiralisrous  und  RatioD«liBniu«   in    Ibra^ 

geuieiuBcball.  Urupiuiigo,  ibrer  Zwiouacbt  a.  hiihem  BUnb^. 

Ldpzig,  1818. 
Eahhir,  E.  F.  a. — Tier  innore  Gang  do*  deutachen  ProteatontluoM 

Bci't  Mitte  doa  vorigen  Jobrhutidcrt«.     Leipzig,  1854, 
Eaupe,  F. — QMcliiclite  der  religiiiaen  Bcweguog  d.  neuem  ZtAU    t' 

Bde.      Leipzig,  lBr>2,  1853. 
Eeih,  I.^Dur  GeadiicUiicbe  ClirisluB.     Sirich,  1864. 
Klsdkes,  J.  F. — Uobcr  daa  Jb  iwd  Nein  der  Bibl.  CbrisU.  n.  dif 

reineu  Yeruuufttbealugie.     Hamburg,  1819, 

Compue,  Uebor  die  Altonoei  BiW.    131B. 

Ueber  den  alten  und  ncucn  ProteelJiijtianius.      Dremea,  ISSJL 

KiillLEa,  A. — Die  niederlandiscli-refonu.   Kircbe.     Erlaogea,  1856, 
ECENBK,    A. — ^The  PeDtateuch  and   Buok  of  Jonbnn  criticiUlj  e& 

amined.     Translated  from  the  Duicli  by  BL  Uev.  J.  W.Coleaao. 
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MiCHELTS,  F. — Benan^s  Boman  vom  Leben  Jesn.     Munster,  1864. 
Neu  ESTER  Nachtraq  za  RenaQ*8  Leben  Jesa.     Berlin,  1864. 
Nicolas,  A. — Die  Gottheit  Jeeu.     Begensburg,  1864. 
NiTZSCH,  C.  L. — Ueber  das  Heil  der  Theologie  durch  Unteracheidutig 

der  Offenbarung  und  Beligion  als  Mittel  and  Zweck.     1830. 
NoACK,  L. — Die  Freidenker  in  der  Beligion.     Berne,  1853. 
OosTERZEE,  J.  J.  Van — Geschichte  oder  Boman  ?     Das  Leben  Jesu 

v.  £.  Benan  beleuchtet.     1863. 
Opzoomer,  C.  W. — De  waarheid  en  hare  kenbronnen.     Amsterdam, 

1862. 

Het  Wezen  der  Eennis.     Amsterdam,  1863. 

Paulus,  H.  R  G. — Zeitgemasse  Beleuchtung  des  Streites  zwischen 

dem  Eingebungsglanben  nnd  der  Urchristlichen  Denkglaubig- 

keit.    Wiesbaden,  1830. 
Petrenz,  K.  a. — Wie  hast  da  Benan^s  Leben  Jesa  aafgenommen  ? 

Neu-Bnppin,  1864. 
Baumer,  F.--Schwarz,  Straass,  Benan.     Leipzig,  1864. 
BiQQENBACH,  G.  J. — Der  Heatige  Bationalismas,  besonders  in  der 

Dentschen  Schweiz.     Basel,  1862. 
Bitter,  H. — Ernst  Benan  Ub.  die  Natnrwissenschaften  n.  die  Ge- 
schichte.    Gotha,  1865. 
Bohr,  J.  F. — Briefe  iiber  den  Bationalismas.     Aachen,  1813. 
Grand-  and  Glaubenss&tze  der  Evang.-protest.  Kirche.  1832- 

1834. 
BoMANO,  J.  P. — Ueber  Unglanben,  Pietismas  a.  Wissenschaft.  Ziirich, 

1859. 
BosENKRANZ,  E. — Eritik  d.  Principien  d.   Straass^schon  Glaabens- 

lehre.    Leipzig,  1844. 
BoYAARDS,  H.  J. — Geschiedenis  van  het  Christendom.     Nederland, 

1853. 
BucKERT,  L.  J. — Der  Bationalismas.     Leipzig,  1859. 
BuMPF. — Kirch englaabe  und  Erfahrang,  Strasbarg,  1854. 

Bibel  und  Christus,  1858. 

BuTHENUs,  E. — Der  formale  Supemataralismas,  oder  d.  einzig  mog- 

liche  Wcg  zur   einer  Ausgleichung  der  streitenden  theolog. 

Parteien.     Leipzig,  1834. 
Sartorius,  C. — Die   Beligi«n  aasserhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen 

Vemunft.     Marburg,  1822.' 
Ueber  die  Unwissenschaftlichkeit  und  innere  Verwandschaft 

des  Bationalismus  und  Bomanismus.     Auch  a.  d.  Tit.:  BeitrSge 

zur  Evang .  Bechtglaubigkeit     1.  Hft.     Heidelberg,  1825. 
ScHARLiNO,  H. — Den  nyere  hollandsche  Theologie.      Ejobenhavn, 

1865. 
ScHENKEL,  D. — Die  BeligSsen  ZeitkXmpfe.     Hamburg,  1847. 
Das  Gharacterbild  Jesu.     Wiesbaden,  1864. 
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Strauss,  D.  F. — Der  Ghristns  des  Glanbens  and  der  Jesus   der 

Geschichte.  Ttibingen,  1865. 

A  reply  to  Schleiermacher's  potthmnous  work.  The  attempt  of  Scbleiermacher 
to  mediate  between  the  old  Christian  Churches  and  the  new  School,  is  de- 
nounced as  impoasible. 

Die  Halben  und  die  Ganzen.     Tubingen,  1865. 

A  reply  to  SchenkeVs  CharcJUerhUd  Jent.  Strauss  means  by  the  *^  half"  men 
those  who  are  only  partially  and  inconsistently  combatting  the  old  views  of 
the  Church  concermng  the  Scriptures  and  the  Life  of  Christ.  Of  course,  he 
calls  himself  a  **  whole  "  man.  Scheukers  part^  has  issued  a  reply  in  No.  8 
of  its  organ,  the  AUffetneine  KirchUche  Zeitschrifi. 

Tafel,  F.  I. — Das  Leben  Jesu, — gegen  die  Angriffe  d.  Dr  Strauss  tu 

d.  Unglaubens  iiberhaupt.     Basel,  1863. 
Theilkr,  C.  G.  W. — Christus  und  die  Vemunft.     Leipzig,  1830. 
Aphorisraen  zur  Verstandigung  liber  den  sogenannten  alten 

und  neuen  Glauben.     Leipzig,  1839. 
Tholuck,  a. — ^Vermischte  Schriften  II.,  **  Geschichte  der  UmwiUzung 

der  Theologie  seit  1750."     Hamburg,  1839. 
. Die  Lehre  v.  der  Siinde  und   vom  Versohnen.     7.   Aufl. 

Hamb.,  1851. 
Vorgeschichte  des  Rationalismus.      Zwei  Theile.      Berlin, 


1859—62. 

Geschichte  d.  Rationalismus.     Erste  Abth.     Berlin,  1865. 


TiTTMANN,  J.  A.  H. — Ueber  Supranaturalismus,  Rationalismus,  u. 
Atheismus.     Leipzig,  1816. 

Uhlhorn,    G. — Die    modemen    Darstellungen    des  Lebens    Jesu. 
Hannover,  1866. 

Ullmaioi,  K. — Theologisches  Bedenken  auf  Veranlassung  des  An- 
griffs  der  evangel.  Eirchenzeitung  auf  den  Hallischon  Rational- 
ismus.    Halle,  1830. 

Together  with  many  other  articles   of  similar  character  in  "  Studien  und 
Kritiken." 

Vkrantwortung  (zur)  des  Christlichen  Glaubens.     10  VortrSge  von 

Riggenbach,  Auberlen,  Gess,  und  anderen.     Basel,  1862. 
VoiOHTLANDER,  J.  A. — Der  Rationalismus  nach  seinen  philosophi- 

scben  Hauptformen  und  in  seiner  historischen  Gestalt.    Leipzig, 

1830. 
VoLKMAR,    Dr  G. — Der  Ursprung  unserer  Evangelien,   nach   den 

Urkunden  laut  den  neuern  Entdeckungen  und  Verhandlungen. 

Zurich,  1866. 
Weoscheider,  J.  A.  L. — Institutiones  TbeologisB  GhristiansB  Dog- 

maticae.     Halle,  1815.     8th  Ed.,  1844. 
Weidemann,  K.  A. — Die  Neuesten  Darstellungen  d.  Lebens  Jesu  von 

Renan,  Schenkel,  Strauss.     Gotha,  1864. 
Wiesinger,  a. — Apborismen  gegen  Renan*s  Leben  Jesu.     Wien, 

1864. 


-"-sLtH.  u.—Di, 
„       d.  Schrift. 
ZuLLIcH,   C.  F. 
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Abnaud,  E. — Les  Orthodoxes  et  le  Parti  liberal  protestant    PariSy 

1864. 
Le  Pentateuque  Mosaiqae  ddfenda  centre  les  attaques  de  la 

critique  negative.     Strasbourg,  1865. 
AsTiE,  J.  F. — Les  deux  Theologies  nouyelles  dans  le  sein  du  Protest- 

antisme  Fran^ais.     Paris,  1862. 
Explication  de  PEvangile  selon  Saint  Jean.     Paris,  1864. 

In  the  Introduction,  the  author  ffires  a  triumphant  reply  to  the  aasaulti  of 
StrauM,  Baur  and  hia  School,  Colani,  Reuas,  and  others. 

BiERMANN,  C. — ^Foi  et  Raison.     Paris,  1860. 

BoissoNAis,  L. — Doctrine  de  la  nouTelle  6cole  d*apr^s  MM.  B^ville^ 

A.  Coquerel  fils,  et  Colani.     Paris,  1864. 
Boot,  Tn. — Le  Protestantismo  liberal     Paris,  1865. 
BuissoN,  F. — L*orthodoxie   et    TEvangile  dans    TEglise  reformde. 

Paris,  1864. 
Card,  K — Lldee  de  Dieu  et  ses  Nouveaux  Critiques.      Paris,  1865. 

An  excellent  picture  of  the  present  state  of  French  discussion  with  reference  to 
God.  The  author  shows,  in  their  true  light,  the  critical  school  represented 
by  Renan,  the  naturalism  of  M.  Taine  and  the  Positivists,  and  the  idealism 
of  y acherot.  He  announces  another  work,  more  systematic,  on  God  and 
Nature, 

Cassan-Flotrac,    l'Abbe. — Le    Rationalisme    devant    la    Raison. 

Paris,  1858. 
Colani,  T. — Ma  Position  dans  I'Eglise  de  la  Confession  d'Augsbourg. 

Paris,  1860. 
Jdsus  Christ  et  les  Croyances  messianiques  de  son  Temps. 

Paris,  1864. 
Coquerel,  A. — Christologie.     Paris,  1859. 
Coquerel,  fils,  Athanase. — Des   premieres  Transformations  histo- 

riques  du  Christianisme.     Paris,  1866. 

Les  Formats  pour  la  Foi.     Paris,  1866. 

Coquerel,  £. — M.  Guizot  et  TOrthodoxie  protestante.     Paris,  1864. 

Lib^reaux  et  orthodoxes.     Paris,  1864. 

Dunaime,  l'Abb]£  J. — De  la  Raison  dazis  ses  Rapports  avec  la  FoL 

Paris,  1858. 
Fatet,  a. — Lettres  k  un  rationaliste  sur  la  philoeophie  et  la  religion. 

Paris,  1864. 
Francui,  a. — Le  Rationalisme.     Bruxelles,  1858. 
Frossard,   C.   L. — L'orthodoxie    de  TEglise  r^form^  de  France. 

Paris,  1864. 
Guizot,  F. — ^Meditations  sur  TEssence  de  la  Religion  Chr^tienne. 

Paris,  1864. 
Holland,  Roger. — Essai  sur  le  caract^re  de  J^ns  Christ     Paris, 

1866. 
Euenen,  a. — Histoire  Critique  des  livres  de  TAncien  Testament ;  trad. 
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CoLANi,  T. — Ezamen  de  la  Vie  de  J^sus  de  M.  Kenan.     Stras- 
bourg, 1864. 
Constant,  B. — Lea  contradictions  de  M.  Renan.     Paris,  1863. 
CoBRESPONDANCE  Apocbtphe  entre  Mi  £.  Benan  et  sa  soeor  Ursale. 

Paris,  1863. 
Delaporte,  a. — ^La  Critiqae  et  la  Tactique,  k  propos  de  M.  Benan. 

Paris,  1863. 
Deb  Granges,  F. — Une  Echapp^  sur  la  Vie  de  J^sus,  d^Emest 

Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
Deshairss,  G. — La  Vie  de  J^ns,  les  Evangiles,  et  M.  Benan. 

Paris,  1863. 
DiYiNiT^  (la)  de  J^sns  Christ  d^mont^re  par  TEmperenr  Napoleon 

I"'  k  Sainte  H^l^ne.     Paris,  1863. 
EvANGiLE  (le  cinqui^me)  de  M.  Benan. — ParM.  H.  D.  Paris,  1863. 
Felix,  B.  P. — M.  Benan  et  sa  Vie  de  Jesus. 
'  Quelqaes  mots  sur  le  livre  de  la  Vie  de  J^us.     Paris, 

1863. 
FoissET. — Ernest  Benan  :  Vie  de  J^sns.     Paris,  1863. 
Freoier,  J.  C. — J^sus  devant  le  droit,  on  Critiqae  judiciare  de  la 

Vie  de  J^us  de  M.  E.  Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
Freppel,  l'Abb]£. — Examen  Critiqne  de  la  Vie  de  J^os  de  M. 

Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
QiNOULHUC. — Lettre  k  Tun  de  ses  vicaires  gdn^ranx  sur  la  Vie  de 

J^sus  par  M.  E.  Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
QuETT^E,  l*Abb£ — B^futation  de  la  pr^tendae  Vie  de  J^ns  de 

M.  Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
Havxt,  E. — Jesns  dans  lliistoire.     Examen  de  la  Vie  de  J^sos  par 

Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
Hello,  E.— M.  Benan  et  la  Vie  de  J^as.     Paris,  1863. 
Hebv^. — Divinity  de  J^sus.     B^ponse  k  M.  Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
JouRDAiN,  A. — B^fiitation  rationnelle  de  la  Vie  de  J^sos.     Paris, 

1863. 
Lacordaire,  B. — Aux  Lecteurs  de  M.  Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
Larroque,  p. — Opinion  des  D^istes  rationalistes  sur  la  Vie  de 

J^sus,  selon  M.  Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
Lasserre,  H. — L*Evangile  selon  Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
Latour. — Une  r^ponse  k  M.  Volosien  Pag^s.     B^futation  d^une 

B^futation,  de  M.  Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
Laurentib. — Le  Livre  de  M.  E.  Benan,  sur  la  Vie  de  J^sus.    Paris, 

1863. 
Le  Peltier,  E.— Vie  de  E.  Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
Lerot,  E. — B^ponse  d*un  poete  k  M.  E.  Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
LivT,  LE  Babbin. — La  Synagogue  et  M.  Benan.     Paris,  1863. 
Lotson,  J.   T. — Une  pr^tendue  Vie  de  J^us,  ou  M«  E.  Benan. 

Paris,  1863. 
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Macbakis,  a.— Ld  Vrai  Jesim  Christ  oppos^  &□  Jimna  fsax  Imi 

par  M.  E.  Rennn,  el  eon  El-oIb  sceptique.      Paria,  1863. 
Uaoc^  C. — JiiBus  Qirist,  ou  in  V^rit^  <rraie  daue  la  quMtToo  it 

moment      Paris,  186.1 
Mabbot,  M.— La  Vie  do  M.  Itenan  et  If  Maudit.     PBrifl,  lOfiS, 
Maubbht,  H. — Nit'odcme,  ftuJc  eur  M.  Kenan.     Parin,  ISfiS. 
Madekttb,  0. — Jl'SUS  ct  lu  vraie  Pliiliwophie.      Paris,  18C3. 
M£iaNAN. — M.  Benaa  ri^rut^  par  Im  RationalUtea   AllcmatidM 

Paris,  18M. 
MiCHON,  J.  H.— Le9on  pr^liraiDBire  !k  M.  ItoutiD  sur  U  Via  ib 

Jesus.     Paris,  1863. 
Dcusieme  Le^on  3i  5l.  Beuaii.    Le  MoHsio  foo.    L«  Uaa 

Dieu.     Paris.  18fi3. 

Deni  Le90iia  i  M.  Renan.      Paris,  1863. 

HiLSANP,  Pli. — Bibliographie  ilea  Publioalioua  relatives  an  lint 

de  M.  Kenan,  Vie  de  Ji^sng.     Paris,  1864. 
MiRviLLF..  J.  E.— Le  Vrai  Secret  da  M.  Eeuan.      Paris,  ISCt. 
MoKOT,  E. — A  propoa  du  livre  de  M.  Bwiaa,   la  Vie  rlo  Jfaat, 

Paris,  18ti3. 
MoNSiECR  Renan  en  face  du  miracle ;  par  uii  Ooyant.     Paris,  ISSJ. 
01.00,8. — Beflexions  d'uii  orthodoxe  de  I'S^isa  grecijut^  snr  UTic 

de  Jesus,  de  M.  Ileuan.     Paris,  18^3. 
Ohsini  l' a Bb£.— Refutation  du  livre  de  M.  Renan.     Paris,  180. 
Orth,  N.  J. — La  Vie  de  J^sas,  selon  M.  Renan.      Paris,  1863. 
PAOts,  V. — M.  Renan  et  gnu  siicle.     Paris,  1863. 
Paribis.^ — Jl'bub  Christ  est  Dieu  :  d^moDstratioii.      Paris,  1863. 
Passaglia,  p.  C. — Etude  sur  la  Vie  de  Jeaus  de  E.  Kenan.      Poti^    J 
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Pressens^,  E.  de. — L'Ecole  critique  et  J^sus  Christ,  k  propos  do  la 

'  Vie  de  Jesus  de  M.  Renan.     Paris,  1863. 

I         K^viLLE,  A. — La  Vie  de  Jesus  de  M.  Renan  devant  les  orthodoxies 

I  et  devant  la  critique.     Paris,  1863. 

RoussEL,  N. — Le  J^sus  de  M.  Renan.     Paris,  1863. 

^    '     Saas,  a. — Epitre  k  M.  E.  Renan  contre  la  ^  Vie  de  J^sus.^*     Paris, 

1863. 

Saint-Semmera. — Ecce  homo,  critique  impartiale  de  la  Vie  de 

Jesus  de  M.  Renan.     Paris,  1863. 

Tboghoff-Eerbiouet. — La  Defense  de  TEyangile.      Epitre  en 

vers  k  M.  Renan.     Paris,  1863. 

Vie  (la)   et  la  Mort  de  J^sus,   selon  Renan.      Havet,   et 

Remusat.     Paris,  1864. 

We  haTe  given  only  some  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  Renan  Contro« 
Tersy.  The  total  number  of  replies  to  tne  "  Life  of  Jesus/*  in  France  alone, 
from  July,  1863,  to  July,  1864,  was  two  hundred  and  fourteen. 

RiviLLE,  A. — De  la  Redemption.     Paris,  1859. 

— ^^—  Essais  de  critique  religieuse.     Paris,  1860. 

BuELLE,  C. — De  La  V6rit^  dans  Vhistuire  du  Christianisme.     Lettres 

d^un  Laique  sur  J^sus.     Paris,  1866. 
Saintes,  Amand. — Histoire  Critique  du  Rationalisme  en  AUemagne. 

Paris,  1841. 

Saisset,  Emile. — Sur  le  Scepticisme.     Paris,  1865. 

A  posthumous  work,  published  by  the  author's  brother.  Both  theologv  and 
science  are  here  charged  with  trnderraluihg  the  power  of  philosophy  by  de- 
nying its  ability  to  establish  the  sreat  truths  of  natural  theology,  the  existence 
of  Ood  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  For  this  reason  he  pronounces  them 
both  guilty  of  scepticism. 

ScHERER,  E. — Melanges  des  critiques  religieuses.     Paris,  1860. 
Secr^tan,  C. — La  Raison  et  le  Bonheur.     Paris,  1863. 
Veuillot,  L.— Vie  de  Jesus  Christ.     (New  Ed.)     Poitiers,  1865. 
Zaalbero,  J.  C. — La  Religion  de  J^sus  et  la  tendance  modeme. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch,   with  a   preface,  by  A.   R^ville. 

Paris,  1866. 

RATIONAUSTIC  PERIODICALS. 

Disciple  (le)  de  Jisus  Christ  (Monthly).     Redactcur:  M.  E.  Haag. 

Paris,  1840-65. 
Le   Lien;    Journal    des   Eglises  r^formees  de  France  (Weekly). 

Redacteurs  :    A.  Coquerel,  fils ;    et  Etienne  Coquerel.      Paris, 

1862-65. 
N0UVE1.LE  RivuE  DE  Th^ologib  (Quarterly).    Redacteur:  T.  Colani. 

Strasburg,  1858-65. 
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grapbia;  Loodoo,  1S54.  For  other  Unitarian  publications,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  below,  see  Beard,  Unitarianism  in 
its  Actual  Condition,  pp.  327—29. 
The  following  table  of  Unitariao  and  UniTersalist  Literature  has 
reference  to  only  two  doctrines :  the  Trinity  and  Fntnre  Panish- 
ment 

Baker,  A. — Onr  God  a  Consuming  Fire.     London,  1864. 
Barclay,  J. — Socinianism  and  Irvingism  Refuted.     London,  1845. 
Barlinq,  J. — ReTiew  ofTrinitarianism.     London,  1847. 
Barlow,  J.  W. — Eternal  Punishment  and  Eternal  Death.    London, 

1864. 
Barest,  B.  F. — Letters  on  the  Divine  Trinity.     New  York,  1860, 

■  Christ  the  Intrepreter  of  Scripture.     London,  1865. 
Beard,  J.  R. — Historic   and  Artistic  Illustrations  of  the  Trinity. 

London,  1864. 

Unitarianism  in  its  Actual  Condition.  •  London,  1849. 

Reasons  why  I  am  a  Unitarian.     Loudon,  1860. 

Bellows,  H.  W. — Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration.     1853. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  Tear  1850,  thif  author  waa  the  principal  writer  Ibr  the 
Christian  Inquirer j  New  York. 

Belsham,  T. — Calm  Inquiry  into  Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the 

Person  of  Christ 
Brooks,  E.  G. — Universalism  a  Practical  Power.     New  York,  1863. 
Brothers*  Controversy  on  Unitarian  Opinions.    London,  1835. 
BuROESS,  Bishop  Gxorqb. — Pages  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 

New  England,  during  the  century  between  1740  and   1840. 

Boston,  1847. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  movements  anterior  to,  and  connected  with,  the 
rise,  of  Unitarianism  in  the  United  States.  It  originally  appeared  anony- 
mously, in  the  form  of  letters,  in  the  Episcopal  Observer, 

Burnap,  G.  W. — Unitarianism.     Boston,  1855. 

Trinity.     Boston,  1845. 

Evidences.     Btoston,  1855. 

Carpenter,  L. — Examination  of  the  Charges  against   Unitarians. 

Bristol,  1820. 
Channing,  W.  E. — Complete  Works.     6  vols.     Boston,  1841 — 46. 
Channinq,  W.  H. — Memoir  of  W.  E.  Channing.     3  vols.     1843. 
Clark,  D.  W. — Man  all  Immortal.     Cincinnati,  1864. 
CouTE,  J. — Essays  on  Socinianism.     London,  1850. 
Denison,  H.  M. — ^Review  of  Unitarian  Views.     Louisville,  Ky.,  1855, 
Dewey,  0. — Discourses;  Controv.  TheoL,  etc.  6  vols.  1846 — 47 — 63. 
Dexter,  H.  M. — Verdict  of  Reason  on  the  question  of  the  Impenitent 

Dead.     Boston,  1865. 
Disney,  J. — Remarks  on  Tomline*s  Charge.     London,  1812. 
Sermons.     4  vols.     London,  1793 — 1818. 
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Eu.ia,  G.  R — Half  Century  of  the  UotlJmMi  Coatrweny.      BoalDth 

1857. 
FarI-BT,  F.  a.— Unitarian  ism  Defiuad.     Huston.  ISRfl, 
FuHSESS,  W.  n.-^esuB  and  bis  Biographers.      Barton,  IS3&, 

History  or  Jesus.      Boston,  1850. 

Veil  Partly  Lifted.     18S4. 

Tbe  •utharrcpiidintMlheatononieiit.  "Tbadootrin*  of  the  Xtotttamtt,"  mp 
he,  "  which  itftpceiiLl)ireberi>beda>tb>dbtinsuUhin||  id««  of  Cbrii^«HOia 
anl)'  n  form  of  cbf  rndicul  error  team  «hicb  aIm  idtgwn  luu  •praoc  *n> 


ilr,  of  ■nppocJBg  th«l  buin«n  KaOt  li 
,  Dbanae  of  clunUTt«r.  but  b^  offeriaga  «nd  ■aoiiiBfW." 
Tbe  ttcriHco  of  Chriit  "  ii  Ihe  verld-Dld  irrot.  ibinly  dit^uUi^.  pijlnilnttf^ 

teiubiiigi  of  Jen  _     _  _     _ 

I«oL  1  ward  of  hit  ^v«  tbcm  the  illghlMt  colour  of  •otharitf  "  rp!X& 
Such  language  comet  with  an  il!  gnee  fmm  one  nhn  muck*  M.  Uptian.  Sm 
Cbaptur  on  Chriit'i  "  oiiildiikcQaa."  WhErtia,  we  uk,  is  tho  t'm^iUMa 
worse  than  ths  Fbiludelphioa  I 

Gaok,  W.  L. — Trinitarian  SarmooB  to   a    Duitarian    Congregatioii- 

Botton,  1860. 
Hare,  E. — Principal  Doctrines  of  QiristiAiiity  Llefentlcd   ag-ainst  tbs 

Errors  of  8ocinianism.      New  Vork. 
HrtDSON.  C.  F.— Debt  and  Gr*ce.     Boston.  1857. 
UtivKI,  A. — State  of  Itapouitcnt  Dead.     Boston,  1859. 

Human  Destiny;  a  Critique  of  Uuiversalism,      Boston,  1861 

JfrB  run  Abbot, — Beaaons   for  Abandoning   Triiiitorian    Doctrutek 

London,  1841.  a^ 

Jones,  T. — Immanuel ;  or,  Scriptural  Views  of  Jeauii  CbrisL      Lf^fl 
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LiNDSKT,  T.-— Historical  View  of  Unitarian  Doctrine  from  Beforma- 
tioD.     London,  1783. 

Vindicifld  PriestiiansB.'    London,  1788. 

Martinbau,  J. — Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry.     London,  1839. 

— —  Endeavours  after  the>  Christian  Life,  2  vols.     London,  1843. 

Studies  of  Christianity.     London,  1868. 

Mattison,  H. — Immortality  of  the  Soul.     Philadelphia,  1865. 

Mellis,  J. — Lectures  on  Points  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy.  Lon- 
don, 1846. 

MiNTON,  S. — Lectures  on  Unitarianism.     London,  1847. 

Mitchell,  E. — The  Christian  Universalist.     New  Haven,  1833. 

MoNSELL,  C.  A. — Sermons  :  Temporal  Punishment  of  Sin.  London, 
1845. 

MooRE,  D. — The  Age  and  the  Gospel ;  to  which  is  added  a  Discourse 
on  Final  Retribution.     London,  1865. 

Morse,  J. — True  Reasons.     Boston,  1805. 

Appeal  to  the  Public.     Boston,  1814. 

MoRTLOCK,   E. — Sermons   on  Doctrine    of    the   Trinity.     London, 

1844. 
Nemesis  Sacra. — Inquiries  into  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Retribution. 

London,  1856. 
Newton,  Sir  I. — Views  on  Points  of  Unitarian  Doctrine.  Republished. 

London,  1856. 
Noel,  B.  W. — Christianity  compared  with  Unitarianism.      London, 

1851. 
Norton,    A. — ^True   and    False    Religion ;    in    Christian    Disciple. 

1820—22. 

Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  3  vola     Boston,  1851 — 44. 

— ^—  Tracts  concerning  Christianity.     Cambridge,  1852. 

Internal  Evidences.     Boston,  1855. 

Statement  of  Reasons.     Boston,  1856. 

Orr. — Unitarianism  in  the  Present  Time.     Boston,  1863. 

OsaooD,  S. — Christian  Biography.     New  York,  1851. 

The  Coming  Church  and  its  Clergy.    1858. 

Palfrey,  J.  G. — Evidences  of  Christianity.     Boston,  1843. 

Peabodt,  a.  p. — Christian  Doctrine.     Boston,  1844. 

Christianity  the  Religion  of  Nature.     Boston,  1863. 

Power,  J.  H. — Exposition  of  Universalism.     New  York. 

Price,  R. — Dissertations  on  Provid.  Christianity.     London,  1772. 

■ Sermons  on  Christian  Doctrine.     London,  1787. 

Priestley,  J. — Defences  of  Unitarianism,  2  vola    London,  1787 — 89. 

For   full  account  of  thii  writer's  many  works,  consult   Darling,  Cydoptedia 
Bibliographica,  pp.  2454 — 68. 

Salmon,  G. — Tlie  Eternity  of  Future  Punishment     London,  1865. 
Sherlock,  W. — An  Essay  on  Future  Punishment     London,  1865. 
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MiiHiT  r;t;.iwiN=  run  CELiisr  in  thb  DiviKirr  oif  CttsiST.     Londat, 

184;i. 
Korlili,  K, — Doflriiio  uflbe  Trioity  proTed  from  Scriptunt       Loadoii, 

SrHACi'K,  \Y.  B. — Amiala  of  llie  Ajneric«Q  Unit.  Pulpit.     Now  ToA, 

AiiT,  M.^Kxcgctical  Essaj^  on  Future  Puniabmant        Loada*! 

1848. 
TiiAVKii.— Tlii'iiliiKy  of  Uuivorealism.     Boston,  18G2, 
■  ML-..-,  .1,  l'._Luve  and  I'cnaky.     New  York,  18G6. 

■I!  -  '.,  S,      Siriiiture  Rcfutution  of  UniUriftnisoi.       London,  183S. 
KM  I,  W.-I.ivpB  ofemiDont  Uuitariane.     London,  1840 — 3, 
11  m: I  IN.  II  nv  I  iiKcAME-A.— By  a  Clergyman  of  tlio  Protestant  E. 

CLurfli.     Boston,  1852. 
ivriisAu.^it  Ai;Ais:iT  Itself. — Cincinnati,  0, 
iviiiisiLisiirs.  llKtt.— Gott  oilea  iu  Allen.     Stuttgart,  1862. 
,„i.;,  ir,— Ciiiii-lr.ir'  Works.      Boston,  1847. 
u!i:,  W.— I. ,■[!,■  rs  10  Tririilariana  and  Cah-iniat*.      BoBton,  1820. 

Aiii,ri.:.i,  ruilatimi  BiiiKrapliy.      Boston,  1850. 

JATLLV,  A.-  Scriptural  Iti^velatioii  respecting  Future  Stst&      Lon- 

doTi,  lK.',y. 
iiTMAS,  B. — Friendly  Lctlera  to  a  UniverHalJBt.      Bostoa,  1850, 
]](TEMOiiE,   T.— History    of  Univerealism.      New    Ed.       VoL  L 

Bnalon,  ISaO. 
iJ.iAMf-iiN,  tl. — ExpaaitioQ   nnd   Defence  of  DniveraaliBo].      Se« 
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Christian  Fbeeman,  Boston. 
Christian  Repository,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Gospel  Banner,  Auguste,  Me. 
Herald  and  Era,  IndiaDapoHs,  Ind. 
Manford*s  Magazine,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Myrtle,  Boston. 
Ladies'  Repository,  Boston. 
Star  in  the  West,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Star  of  the  Pacific,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
Trumpet,  Boston. 

Universalist  Herald,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Universalist  Quarterly,  Boston. 
Young  Christian,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Youths'  Friend,  Cincinnatti,  0. 

full  bibliographical  Accounts  of  the  controversy  between  the 
orthodox  theologians  of  New  England  and  the  Unitarians,  during 
the  present  century  ;  and  of  the  discussion  on  the  Person  of 
Christ  provoked  by  the  speculations  of  Horace  Bashnell,  consult 
Hagenbach,  HUtory  qf  Doctrines,  Smith's  Ed.    New  York,  1862. 


ARREST,  Pbtbr,  his  exegetical  . 

hours,  278. 
Age,  present,  declared  Rationalisl 

hy  Lecky,  19. 
America,  relations  hotween  Franc 

and,  442. 
American    Church,  peculiarities  oi 
441 ;    influenced  by  sceptical  de 
nominations,    409 ;    duty    of   tht 
'  American  Church  to  guard  against 

\  '  infidelity,  472. 

'  American  civilization,  undergoing  a 

change,  473. 
J  Ammon,  his  view  of  inspiration,  1G5. 

Andrea,  John  Valentine,  poverty  and 
early  difficulties,  41 ;  his  satire  on 
\  '  the  Church,  41;    excitement  pro- 

duced by  it,  42 ;  service  rendered 
\  by  it,  42 ;  quotation  from  Andrea's 

^  Christianopolis,  47;  satire  on  the 

degenerate  preachiug  of  his  time, 
/  55, 56. 

Apostolical  Succession,  a  doctrine  of 
\  the  High  Church,  417. 

Amdt,  John,  his  service  to  the  Church, 
38;  work  on  TVue  Christianity, 
38 ;  motives  leading  him  to  write, 
38 ;  reception  of  hi?*  work  by  the 
people,  38;  his  calm  spirit,  39; 
charged  with  mysticism,  39;  op- 
position to  him,  39;  popularity  of 
his  book,  39.  . 

Arnold,  Gottfried,   the    historian   of 
Pietism,  75 ;  his  history  of  Churches 
and  Heretics,    75 ;    charged    with 
Separatism,  75 ;  he  contended  for 
,  the  unification   ^<'  " 
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Bible,  78 ;  Kahnii*  appreeUtioii  of 
Bengel,  78. 

Bethmann-HoUweg,  inflaenoe  on  the 
Church  Diet,  258. 

Bilderdgk,  at  the  head  of  the  modem 
school  of  Dutch  poetry,  290 ;  early 
association  with  Van  der  Palm, 
288 ;  contrasted  with  Van  der  Palm, 
289. 

Boehme,  Jacob,  shoemaker  at  Gor- 
litz;  his  pure  purposes,  36;  his 
mysterious  life,  36 ;  method  of  com- 
position, 36;  description  by  him- 
self of  his  seasons  of  ecstacy,  37  ; 
his  Aumra,  37 ;  last  words,  38. 

Bolingbroke,  introducing  the  ^rench 
spirit  into  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  358;  his  principles, 
358. 

Broad  Church  has  lately  acquired 
great  influence,  438;  First  Broad 
Church  corresponds  with  Philoso- 
phical Rationalism,  423 ;  its  tenets, 
423—437;  Second  Broad  Church 
is  thoroughly  Rationalistic,  437; 
pointfl  of  difference  from  the  First 
Broad  Church,  437. 

Bunsen,  his  Biblical  researches  re- 
reviewed  in  Esaayt  and  Bevisw9, 
391,  392. 

CALIXTUS,  George,  as  a  theologian, 
31 ;  professor  at  Helmstedt,  31 ; 
travels,  and  literary  style,  32;  im- 
pression made  upon  his  mind  by 
prevailing  controversies,  31 ;  his 
ardent  desire  to  unite  conflicting 
elements,  32 ;  his  sorrow  at  the 
abuse  of  preaching,  32 ;  advice 
on  preaching,  32 ;  his  Chief  Points 

•  of  the  Christian  Religiofij  33;  ac- 
cusations against  him,  34 ;  his 
fruitless  labours,  34 ;  testimony  on 
neglect  of  children,  50. 

Calov's  Sy sterna  Locorum  Theologi' 
eorumt  51. 

Cnmpe's  influence  upon  the  youth  of 
Germany,  155  ;  his  works,  155. 

Capadose,  an  agent  in  the  revival  in 
the  Dutch  Church,  288. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  parent  of  Literary 
Rationalism  in  England,  382;  de- 
rived his  system  from  the  German 
philosophers,  382 ;  opinions,  382 — 
385 ;  his  influence  upon  the  young, 
384,  385;  vicious  influence  of  his 
sentiments,  385. 


Cbanninf^,  W.  EUery,  leader  of  Amer- 
ican Unitarianism,  446  ;  his  works, 
446;  Mental  transitions,  44C;  re- 

Eudiation  of  orthodoxy,  446,  447 ; 
is  opinions,  446—448. 

Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  EthicaUIrenical 
School  in  the  Dutch  Church,  303 ; 
preaches  in  Rotterdam,  304;  as- 
sisted in  forming  society  called 
Seriousness  and  Peace,  304;  his 
work  on  modern  materialism,  306 ; 
his  opinions,  306—308 ;  his  view  of 
the  future  of  the  Church,  308. 

Charities  of  Protestant  Germany, 
252;  they  do  not  interfere  with 
each  other,  267 ;  charities  of  French 
Protestantism,  343. 

Christ,  opinions  of  German  Rational- 
ists on  person  of,  175 — 178  ;  Life  of 
Christ  described  by  numerous  re- 
plies to  Strauss,  21 7 — 220 ;  opinions 
of  Ziirich  Rationalists  on  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  352. 

Christianity,  Theo.  Parker's  view  of, 
466. 

Chubb,  his  three  principles,  101. 

Church  and  State,  tmion  of,  presup- 
poses great  purity,  441. 

Church,  condition  of  the  German, 
when  Rationalism  was  at  its  height, 
162;  reconstruction  of  the  church 
by  Frederic  William  III..  187, 188. 

Church  history,  improved  indirectly 
bv  the  labours  of  the  Rationalists, 
477. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  its  suc- 
cessful operation,  483;  present 
condition,  483. 

Church  of  England,  two  parties  in. 
411 ;  tabular  view  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church,  438. 

Classes  in  Germany,  immorality  of 
higher,  61,  62. 

Clergy,  immorality  of  German,  in 
seventeenth  century,  56 — 59  ;  the 
clergy  were  the  agents  of  spiritual 
declension  in  Germany,  59. 

Cocceian  Controversy,  literature  of, 
273 ;  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  conflict,  276. 

Cocceians  and  Voetians,  the  leading 
parties  in  the  Dutch  Church,  274 ; 
principles  of  each,  274 ;  Cocceians 
studied  the  Scriptures,  but  differed 
from  the  text,  275. 

Cocceius,  opponent  of  Scholasticism 
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in  the  Dntch  Chnrcb,  271  ;  stodiei 
andearly  writing!,  271,  272;  pro- 
fessor'in  Leyden  UniTersity,  272; 
his  opinioDs  on  the  Sabbath,  272  ; 
disciples,  272 ;  charges  against  Coc- 
ceins,  272.  273;  agreement  be- 
tween ^im  and  Descartes,  273. 

Colani,  one  of  principal  theologians 
of  French  Critical  School.  His 
opinions,  323. 

Colenso,  Bishop  John  William,  re- 
semblance between  him  and  Wolfif, 
95;  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  Book  of  Joshua,  401 ;  his  criti- 
cisms, 401—404;  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  his  work,  404 ;  judicial 
proceedings  against  Colenso,  405, 
406 ;  literature  of  the  controrersy 
occasioned  by  him.  Appendix; 
Colenso*s  return  to  Southern  Africa 
without  a  people  or  a  clergy,  406  ; 
testimony  of  a  Mussulman  against 
him,  410;  Colenso's  episcopal  au- 
thority ignored,  406 ;  his  services 
on  his  arrival  from  Enfcland  in 
Natal,  described,  406—408 ;  suc- 
cessor to  Colenso  appointed,  408  ; 
disapproTal  of  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town's  action  against  Colenso,  in 
house  of  Bishops,  409;  Colenso's 
remarkable  Hymn  Book,  409 ;  op- 
position to  it  by  liberal  periodicals, 
409. 

Coleridge,  opinions  oi^  366 — 373 ;  his 
struggles,  369 ;  definitions  and  dis- 
tinctions of  Coleridge,  371,  372; 
his  school,  373. 

Compensations  of  history,  366. 

Composition,  method  of  literary,  in 
Germany  in  the  17th  century,  52. 

Comte,  314. 

Conferences,  French  Protestant,  their 
recent  action  in  favour  of  orthodoxy, 
339—341. 

Confessions,  union  of  Lutheran  and 
Reformed,  188. 

Consistory  of  the  Reformed  State 
Church  of  France,  important  step 
by,  against  Rationalism,  341. 

Controversy,  Antinomisn,  Adiapho- 
ristic,  Synergistic,  Osiandric,  Cryp- 
to-Calvinistic,  30 ;  Syncretistic  con- 
troversy, 31. 

Coquerel,  A.,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Lien^ 
329;  refusal  of  the  Presbyterial 
Council  to  re-appoint  him  as  suf- 
fragan in  a  Protestant  pulpit   in 


Parii,  330;  htsmnDkios,  S30,  331 ; 
his  Ghristology,  331. 
Courts,  lioantiousneM  of  Oerman^ 
during  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  61, 
62 ;  extravagance  on  matrimoiiial 
and  bapciamal  occaakms,  61,  62. 

DA  COSTA,  an  agont  in  tlie  reWval 

in  the  Dutch  Church,  290. 

De  Cock,  leader  of  the  seeeaskni  from 
the  Dutch  Church,  292,  293 ;  re- 
■alts  of  his  expnisioa  by  eoclesiaa- 
tical  authority,  293. 

Deism,  EnglLdi,  defined  by  Leehler, 
99 ;  the  prinaple  on  whit  h  it  start- 
ed, 99  ;  its  superiority  to  the  Deiam 
of  France,  99 ;  ita  origin  due  to 
prominence  given  to  nature  by  Lord 
Bacon,  100 ;  German  opposition  to 
Englbh  Deism,  100;  rapid  pro* 
gress  of  Deism  in  Gemmny,  102  ; 
Foreign  infidelity  hastened  by  the 

? nibbles  of  orthodox  theologians^ 
08 ;  English  Deism  inflnenciBg  the 
Dntch  Church,  283 ;  had  advanUgec 
over  German  Rationalism,  356. 

Deism,  French^  coopermtmg  with 
Englidi  Deism,  toward  the  o^er* 
throw  of  orthodoxy  in  Germany, 
106. 

Deists,  English,  translations  of  their 
works  into  the  German  Language^ 
102 ;  translations  into  Dntc^  283. 

De  Pressens^  prophesies  good  reanlts 
from  Renan's  Life  of  Jeeua^  327 ; 
leader  of  evangelical  theologians 
in  the  French  Chureh,  333 ;  edits 
the  Revue  Ckrdtienne^  333;  his 
opinions,  338 — 336;  oppbees  fhe 
union  of  Church  and  State,  336; 
remarks  on  the  beneficial  resnlta  of 
Renan's  Ufe  ofjeeme^  480. 

Descartes,  Ren6,  the  philoeopfaer  of 
idealism,  80 :  his  youth  and  eerly 
studies,  80, 81 ;  his  death  in  Sweden, 
81 ;  doubt  the  centre  of  hia  ayatem, 
81 ;  his  opinions  stated  in  fnll,  81— > 
83 ;  the  propagation  of  hia  princi- 
ples, 83;  interdictions  afrainst  it, 
83 ;  opposition  to  Cartesianism  by 
Hobbes,  Gsssendi,  and  Huet,  84; 
attempts  made  in  Germany  to  repel 
it  from  the  Universities,  84 ;  its  de- 
cline, and  the  reasons  therefor,  84 ; 
recent  attempts  made  to  revive  it, 
84 ;  Descartes*  phtloaophy  adopted 
by  Malebranche  and  Spiaoaa,  84 ; 
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Descartes,  the  apostle  of  Rational- 
ism, in  Fiance,  314. 

Da  Wette,  twofold  character  of  his 
opinions,  199,  200 :  his  opinion  of 
John,  the  ETangelist,  200;  view 
of  the  Scriptures,  200 ;  his  theolo- 
gical novel,  201. 

Dinter,  a  sceptical  writer  for  children, 
156. 

Dogmatism,  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  269. 

Domer,  his  complex  style,  232 ;  his 
work  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  219, 
232 ;  conception  of  Christianity, 
232. 

Doubt,  religious,  and  innoTation  must 
be  estimated  by  four  considerations, 
26. 

EDELMANN,  Kahnis'  testimony 
concerning  him,  118. 

Education  in  Germany,  defects  of| 
152. 

Education  of  the  young  neglected  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  48 ; 
Spener's  testimony,  48 — 50. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  successor  of 
Stoddard,  at  Northampton,  443. 

Emlyn,  his  Scripture  account  ofJenu 
Christ,  444. 

Empirical -Modem  School  in  the 
Dutch  Church,  299;  it  has  few 
points  of  sympathy  with  cTangeli- 
cal  Christianity,  303  ;  its  principles, 
303. 

English  Church  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  low  state  of,  363 — 365; 
condition  of  Eufclish  Church  at  the 
Peace  of  1815,  367. 

English  literature  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  character  of,  357 ;  bril- 
liant writers,  357 ;  English  litera- 
ture influenced  by  the  French  spirit, 
357. 

Epicureanism  prevalent  in  Germany 
before  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  60. 

Emesti,  the  classic  scholar  of  his  day, 
108, 109. 

Euayt  and  Beviswa,  theology  of,  388 
— 398 ;  opinions  of  evangelical 
German  theologians  on  the  Etaaya 
and  Rwiewa^  399;  publications 
called  forth  b^  that  work,  399, 400, 
Appendix ;  judicial  proceedings 
against  the  authors  of  the  Eaaaya 
tmd  Revietea,  400,  401 ;  literature 
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arising  from  the  publication  of  the 
Eaaaya  and  Beviewa,  Appendix. 

Ethical-Irenical  School  in  the  Duich 
Church,  303 ;  iu  leaders,  303. 

Ethics  in  the  Dutch  Church,  corrup- 
tion of,  270. 

Evangelical  Church  Diet  of  Germany, 
257 ;  occasion  of  its  organization^ 
257,  258 ;  first  session,  259—261 ) 
practical  results  of  the  first  session, 
261 ;  enlargement  of  operations, 
261. 

Evangelical  Church  Gasette,  78. 

Evangelical  Dissenting  ^urch  of 
Switzerland,  rise  of,  347. 

Evangelical  French  School,  333  ;  led 
by  E.  De  Pressens^,  333 ;  defended 
by  Guizot,  336;  fruits  of  the  la-i 
hours  of  the  evangelical  French 
theologians,  339 ;  their  success  evi* 
dent  in  the  recent  action  of  the 
ProteiUnt  Conferences,  339—341. 

Evangelizing  agencies  in  France,  342 
—344. 

FALK,  at  Weimar,  253 ;  he  was  af- 
fected by  the  havoc  of  Napoleon's 
army,  254 ;  established  a  Reforma- 
tory for  children,  254 ;  his  various 
benefactions,  255. 

Fall  of  Man,  opinion  of  German  Ra- 
tionalists on  the,  169. 

Farrar,  his  description  of  the  Wolffian 
philosophy,  97. 

Feuerbach,  his  radical  Scepticism, 
226. 

Fichte,  relation  to  Kant,  136;  his 
system,  136;  his  Addreaaea  to  the 
German  People,  and  influence  of 
that  work,  181. 

Fliedner,  esublished  a  Deaconess  In- 
stitute, 256  ;  its  influence  in  other 
countries,  256,  257. 

Formula  Concordife,  30. 

France,  adoption  of  English  Deism  by, 
102;  irreligion  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  103. 

Francke,-  Augustus  Hermann,  testi- 
mony on  neglect  of  Scriptural 
studies,  53 ;  his  temperament,  72 ; 
purity  of  his  purpose,  72 ;  his  ac- 
count of  his  conversion,  72;  his 
pulpit  ministrations  in  Halle,  73; 
his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Teata* 
menty  Hermeneutical  Lecturea  and 
Method  of  Theological  Study,  73; 
he  founded  the  Orphan  House  at 
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Halle,  73;  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  that  institation,  73,  74; 
condition  of  the  Orphan  House  after 
Francke's  death,  74,  note;  theolo- 
gical instruction  by  Francke  and 
his  coadjutors,  74 ;  prolific  power 
of  the  Orphan  House,  75. 

Francken,  his  Kernel  of  Divinity ,  279. 

Frederic  the  Great,  withdrew  the 
royal  patronage  from  Halle,  77 ;  he 
was  captirated  by  Voltaire,  105; 
his  systematic  attempt  to  destroy 
orthodoxy  in  his  kingdom,  106 ;  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  scepticism, 
107 ;  final  regret  of  his  religious 
course,  on  seeing  the  eril  effects  of 
infidelity  upon  his  people,  107. 

Free  Congregations,  rise  and  influence 
of,  228. 

Freeman,  Rer.  James,  Pastor  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  444 ;  in- 
stallation as  the  first  Unitarian 
minister  in  America,  444. 

French  Church,  Protestant,  31 1 ;  scep- 
tical formalism  of  French  Protest- 
antism in  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  312  ;  opposition  to 
.  the  French  Protestant  Church,  332, 
333. 

French  Critical  School  of  Theology, 
315,  316  ;  opinions,  317. 

French  Literature  in  Europe,  preTa- 
lence  of,  315. 

French  Sceptics  upon  the  Church  of 
Holland,  influence  of,  286. 

French  Theology,  animation  of,  311. 

French,  Wesleyan  Conference,  343 ; 
statistics  of  French  Methodism, 
343. 

Frothingham,  O.  B.,hisjuTen)le  work, 
470;  Lecture  on  Liberal  Christian- 
ity, 471,  472. 

Future  Punishment,  opposition  of 
Unitarians  to,  450. 

GAUSSEN,  lender  of  the  Evangelical 
Dissenting  Church  of  Switzerland, 
347. 

Geneva,  improvement  of  religious 
spirit  in,  348,  349. 

Gerhard,  John,  personal  qualities,  and 
rapid  attainments,  39,  40 ;  quota- 
tion from  his  exegetical  treatise,  40. 

German  Theology,  affiliated  to  Philo- 
sophy, 130, 131. 

Germany,  the  country  where  Ration- 
alism has  exerted  its  chief  influ- 


ence, 4;  condition  of  Protestant 
Germany  at  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  179 — 181. 

Gibbon,  caprices  of,  361,  362;  his 
Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,  362 ;  destitution  of  political 
character,  362. 

God,  opinion  of  German  Rationalists 
concerning,  164;  idea  of  God  es- 
sential to  success  of  civU  govern- 
ment, 230;  Unitarian  opinion  of 
God,  450,451. 

Goethe  at  Weimar,  148  ;  his  attach- 
ment to  Roman  Catholicism,  151; 
influence  of  his  writings  on  theo- 
logy, 151. 

Goodwin,  C.  W.,  on  the  Mosaic  Cos- 
mogony,  in  Eeeayt  and  Reviewe^ 
his  opinions,  395,  396. 

Gossner,  his  unsettled  life,  264  ;  pro- 
vidential guidance  to  Protestantism, 
and  to  missionary  laboors,  265. 

Griesbach,  aimed  to  establish  a  sjri- 
tem  of  natural  religion,  117. 

Groen  Van  Prinsterer,  his  influence 
in  favour  of  home  missions,  291 ; 
edited  T/ie  Netherlander,  292  ;  de- 
fended the  Secessionists  from  the 
Dutch  Church,  293. 

Groningen  School.  Its  origin,  organ, 
and  principal  tenets,  294,  295 ;  dis- 
tinguished for  its  ethical  system, 
295;  no  place  for  the  Trinity  in 
the  Groningen  Theology,  296 ;  serv- 
ice of  the  Groningens,  296  ;  their 
failure  to  reach  their  object,  296, 
297. 

Grotius,  forerunner  of  Emesti,  109, 
269.  275. 

Grotz,  his  opinions,  324,  325. 

Guericke,  called  attention  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  "  Friends  of  Li«hL" 
227.  ^^ 

Guizot,  his  deep  interest  in  recent 
French  Theology,  336  ;  his  late  im- 
portant work  on  the  ChHstian  Re- 
ligion, 336 — 339. 
Gumey,  Rev.  A.,  opposing  Pussy's 
new  movement  in  favour  of  Union 
of  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
Communions,  422;  Gumey's  de- 
scription of  Pusey,  422. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Union,  its  method 
of  operation,  266,  267 ;  its  twenty- 
second  session,  267 ;  results,  267. 

HALF-WAY  CoTenant,  443. 
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Halle,  University  of;  occasion  of  its 
establishment,  71 ;  its  faculty  and 
the  work  before  it,  71 ;  the  new 
generation  of  professors  in  Halle, 
76.  77;    edict  of  Fred.  Wil.  I., 
that  all  theologians  must  study  in 
that  University,  77. 
Halle  Year  Books,  226. 
Hamann,  inability  of,  and  his  coad- 
jutors to  resist  Rationalism  in  Ger- 
many, 161. 
Hare,  Julius  Charles,  disciple  of  Cole- 
ridge, 373 ;  his  life  full  of  interest, 
374  ;  view  of  sacrifice,  374 ;  other 
opinions,  374,  375. 
Harless,  an  opponent  of  Strauss,  218. 
Harms,  opposition  of  Claus,  to  union 
of  German  Churches,  l&iS;  his  95 
Theses,  189,  190;  the  excitement 
occasioned  by   the  publication  of 
that  work,  191. 
Harms,  Louis,  small  beginning  of  his 
miesionary  enterprise,    266;   final 
success,  266. 
Hegel,  his  relation  to  philosophy,  137; 
his  philosophy  reducible  to  a  sys- 
tem of  nature,  137 ;    his  system, 
138;   fulfilment  of   his  theory  of 
antagonisms,      207;     the      three 
branches  of  his  school,  207. 
Hengstenberg,  his  Evangelical  Church 
Gazette  established  to  oppose  the 
prevalent    Rationalism,    217 ;    he 
takes  highest  rank  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal School  as  a  controversialist,  and 
expositor  of  the  Old   Testament, 
247  ;  oppositi;>n  to  Pantheism,  248; 
contributors  to  his  journal,  248 ; 
his  opinion  of  the  Suaya  and  lU- 
viewSf  399. 
Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury ;  his  re- 
flections on  the  publication  of  his 
Tractatvs  ds    VerUaie,    100;   his 
view  of  education,  100. 
Herder,  adaptation  to  his  times,  142 ; 
his  creed,  143;  his  interest  in  the 
poetic  features  of  the  Bible,  143  • 
the  kind  of  love  which  he  cherished 
toward  the  Bible,  1 44  ;  view  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  145;  opinion  of 
the  Gospels,  145 ;  Herder's  great 
service  to  the  Church,  146 ;  his  view 
of  the  pastorate,  146 ;  character  of 
his  preaching,  147 ;  opposition  to 
the  Kantian  Philosophy,  148. 
High  Church  in  England,  rise  of,  415 ; 
iu   Conference  at    Uadle/,   415; 


doctrines  of  the  High  Church,  416 
-^18  ;  general  service  of  the  High 
Church,  418. 

High  Church  tendency  toward  Roman- 
ism, 421 ;  works  recentlv  published 
in  England  facilitating  the  union  of 
the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
Communions,  421,  422. 

Hobbes,  his  estimate  of  religion,  100 ; 
his  works  translated  into  Dutch, 
283. 

Hofstede  de  Groot,  In  conjunction 
with  Pareau,  published  a  work  on 
dogmatic  theology,  295 ;  principles 
taught  therein,  295. 

Holland,  former  importance  of,  268  ; 
rise  of  Rationalism  in  Holland, 
469;  theological  publications  in 
Holland,  269,  270;  popular  ac- 
quaintance with  theology  in  Hol- 
land, 279. 

Church  of,  made  slow  pro- 
gress in  the  eighteenth  century, 
277  ;  influenced  by  English  Deism, 
283 ;  affected  by  French  Sceptic- 
ism, 283,  284;  introduction  of 
new  hymn  book  into  the  Dutch 
Churches,  287 ;  Dutch  Church  now 
in  an  important  crisis,  308 ;  causes 
of  the  crisis,  309 ;  Dutch  Church 
applying  itself  to  practical  work, 
309--311. 

Holy  Ghost,  Unitarian  opinion  of,  451. 

Homiletic  literature  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  271. 

Huguenots  of  France  were  received 
into  Holland,  and  exerted  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  Dutch  Church, 
276,  277. 

Humanists,  Aristotelian,  of  seven- 
teenth century,  5. 

Hume,  partook  of  the  prevalent 
French  spirit,  359 ;  his  errors,  359 ; 
Es9aj/  on  Miracles ^  360 ;  Bittary  of 
England,  361. 
Hymns,  destruction  of  German,  160 ; 
Churches  rivalled  each  other  in 
adapting  their  hymn  books  to  Ra- 
tionalistic opinions,  160. 

IMMORTALITY,  Swiss  RationalisU 

on,  354. 
Indifference,  religious,  produced  iu 

Holland  by  the  French  spirit,  284, 

295. 
Infidelity  presents  a  systematic  and 

harmonious  history,  2;    infideiiiy 
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Michfteliit'  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meut.  109,  110. 

Milton,  on  pride  of  the  Chnrch,  and 
ecclesiastical  authority,  441. 

Miracles,  the  Rationalists  deny  the 
possibility  oU  19 ;  opinion  of  Ger- 
man Rationalists  concerning,  169 
— 173;  Swiss  Rationalists  on,  353, 
354 ;   Hume  on,  360. 

Missions  in  the  Dutch  Church,  309, 
310. 

Monod,  A.,  the  pioneer  of  the  reform- 
ation of  the  French  Protestant 
Church,  342. 

Montague,  house  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  the  centre  of  a  large  lite- 
rary group,  359. 

Mosheim,  his  opposition  to  the  in- 
troduction of  English  Deism,  102. 

Miiller  and  Scrirer  as  illustrations 
of  improved  literary  style,  before 
the  rise  of  Pietism,  64. 

Miiller,  Julius,  one  of  the  chief  Evan- 
gelical  theologians  of  Germany, 
242 ;  his  labours  as  pastor,  writer 
in  periodicals,  and  professor  in 
Halle,  242,  243;  his  celebrated 
work  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Sin,  243 ;  his  lectures  to  the  stu- 
dents on  doctrines,  243 ;  outline  of 
his  system,  244,  245. 

Music  in  the  German  Churches  made 
to  conform  to  Rationalism,  161 ; 
decline  of  congregational  singing, 
161. 

hEANDER,  first  of  Mediation-The- 
ologians ;  his  youth,  and  early 
publications,  201 ;  theological 
views,  202  ;  the  chief  characteristic 
of  his  theology,  202 ;  various  writ- 
ings, 202,  203;  conception  of 
Church  history,  203;  valuable  ser- 
vice to  evangelical  theology,  203 ; 
relation  to  his  times,  204  ;  personal 
appearance,  204 ;  Life  of  Christ, 
in  reply  to  Strauss,  218,  219;  the 
prospects  of  Protestantism  in 
Prance,  311. 

Newman,  F.  W.,  his  life  resembles 
Blanco  White's,  420;  his  Phases 
of  Faith,  420;  became  a  Mission- 
ary, 420 ;   his  opinions,  420,  421. 

Newman,  John  Henry,  419. 

Nicolai,  his  Universal  German  Li- 
brary, 124 ;  object  of  that  journal 
to  oppose  flJl  orthodox  publications. 


124;  its  great  influence,  124,  125; 

Berlin  affected  by  it,  125. 
Nitzsch,  238. 
Norton,  Andrews,  professor  in  Hair 

vard  University,  445. 

OPZOOMER,  professor  at  Utrecht, 
299 ;  his  manual  of  logic,  299. 

Orthodoxy,  inactivity  of,  in  the 
Church  of  Holland,  286. 

PARKER,  Theodore,  as  a  reformer, 
464;  pfrsonal  huttory,  464,  465; 
his  radicalism,  4G5;  his  theologi- 
cal opinions,  465 — 469. 

Paschoud,  a  French  Rationalist,  341 ; 
action  taken  against  him  by  the 
consistory  of  the  Reformed  State 
Church  of  France,  341. 

Pastoral  Aid  Society;  its  extensive 
operations,  483. 

Pattison,  M.,  writes  in  Essays  and 
Reviews  on  Tendencies  of  Religious 
Thought  in  England,  1688—1750 ; 
396,  397. 

Paul,  Jean,  called  attention  to  neces- 
sity of  parental  training  of  children, 
155. 

Paul  us,  attempt  of,  to  prove  Luther 
a  Rationalist,  25 ;  his  views  of  the 
Miracles,  171—173. 

Pecaut,  holds  that  Deism  should  be 
substituted  for  the  doctrines  of 
Protestantism,  324 ;  his  opinions, 
324. 

Periodical  sceptical  press  of  England, 
385. 

Pestalozzi's  labours  f«  r  the  ameliora- 
tion of  orphans,  155 ;  his  ideal 
of  a  school,  155. 

Philosophical  Speculation,  quiescence 
of,  after  the  Reformation,  79. 

Philosophy  of  the  period  anterior  to 
rise  of  Pietism,  63;  service  of 
speculative  philosophy  in  aid  of 
religion,  139,  140 ;  philosophy  af- 
fected by  Protestantism,  79 ;  di- 
vided into  empiricism  and  ideal- 
ism, 8(\ 

Philosophers  do  not  communicste 
directly  with  the  peuple,  380, 
381. 

Pierson,  his  relation  to  Opzoomer, 
300 ;  his  opinions  contained  in  two 
works,  300 ;  his  exposition  of  the 
"New  Theology."  300;  he  holds 
that  reason  must  determine  what 
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Reformers,  difference  between,  and 
Rationalists,  25 ;  faults  of  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  Reform- 
ers, 29 ;  disputes  of  the  Reformers, 
29. 

Regeneration,  Unitarian  opinion  of, 
454. 

Reinhard  arowed  himself  in  favour 
of  subordination  of  reason  of  faith, 
193. 

Religion,  opinion  of  German  Ra- 
tionalists on,  163,  164. 

Religion,  decay  of,  in  England,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Burnet  on, 
363 ;  Seeker  on,  364. 

Renan,  his  greatest  celebrity  due  to 
his  Life  of  Jetu»,  325;  his  opinions, 
325  ;  reception  of  his  Life  of  Jents, 
325,  326 ;  results  of  that  publica- 
tion declared  by  De  Pressens^  to 
be  beneficial,  325,  326 ;  second 
Tolume  (The  Apostles)  of  Hit^oryo/* 
the  Origins  of  Christianity,  327 ; 
opinions  contained  in  this  work, 
327—329  ;  literature  arising  from 
Renan's  Life  of  Jesus,  Appendix. 

**  Reunion  of  Christian  Friends  in 
Holland,"  result  of  revival  in  the 
Dutch  Church,  292  ;  monthly  Jour- 
nal of  the  organization,  292. 

R^ville,  his  exposition  of  the  so- 
called  Liberal  Theology,  318, 
319. 

Revival  in  the  Dutch  Church,  287. 

Revue  de  Th^logie,  organ  of  French 
Critical  School,  319;  edited  by 
Scherer,  319. 

Robertson,  Frederic  William,  a  re- 
markable preacher  and  reformer, 
434 ;  success  of  his  published  ser- 
mons, 434 ;  his  Life  and  Letters, 
434 ;  his  temperament,  434 ;  phyil- 
cal  nain,  434 ;  sympathy  with,  the 
working  classes,  435 ;  Dlness  and 
death,  435;  theological  opinions, 
435  ;  his  view  of  Christ  the  centre 
of  his  system,  436;  his  influence 
favourable  to  the  First  Broad  Church, 
437. 

Roell,  Professor,  declared  the  neces- 
sity of  reason  for  a  proper  inter- 
Sretation  of  the  Scriptures,  281. 
r,  his  Briefs  iiber  den  EaUonal- 
ismus,  27 ;  his  portrait  of  Christ, 
177,  178;  principles  contained 
therein,  193. 

Rothe,  ethical  system,  239,  24a;  his 


recent  work  on  Dogmatic  The- 
olonr,  240 ;  principles  taught  there- 
in, 240, 241. 

Rougemont,  his  opinions,  322,  323. 

Rousseau,  his  description  of  French 
scepticism  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  103 ;  the  proposition 
which  he  sought  to  establisn,  106  ; 
the  key  to  his  creed,  106";  his 
popularity  in  Germany,  ]54. 

Rupp,  Pastor,  attacked  the  Athana- 
sian  symbol,  228. 

SABBATH,  neglect  of;  in  Germany, 
29. 

Scepticism,  the  result  of  coldness, 
formalism,  and  controversy  in  the 
Church,  3,  4 ;  development  of 
scepticism  south  and  west  of  Ger- 
many, 99 ;  scepticism  received  the 
support  of  the  educated  and  re- 
fined German  circles  during  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  122; 
historical  record  of  scepticism,  463. 

Sceptics,  spirit  of  kindness  toward, 
481,  482. 

Schaff,  description  of  Neander's 
appearance,  *i04  ;  declares  the  in- 
direct service  of  Rationalism,  476, 
477,  478. 

Schelling,  his  natural  philosophy, 
137;  his  opposite  and  pax^llel 
sciences,  137. 

Schenkel,  elevation  by  Baden  gov- 
emment,  246;  his  late  sceptical 
book,  Picture  of  the  Character  of 
Jesus,  246 ;  principles  taught  there- 
in, 246,  247  ;  clerical  protest 
against  his  continuance  in  authority, 
247. 

Scherer,  member  of  the  French 
Critical  School,  319;  departure 
from  orthodoxy,  319  ;  his  view  of 
Protestantism,  320 ;  opinion  of 
the  New  TesUment,  320, 321 ;  the 
Bible,  according  to  his  exegesis, 
321;  his  low  estimate  of  Christ's 
Miracles,  321,  322. 

Schiller  at  Weimar,  148 ;  his  prayer 
on  Sabbath  morning,  149;  an  ad- 
mirer of  Paganism,  150 ;  embodies 
the  Kantian  philosophy  in  verse, 
150. 

Schleiermacher,  early  training  of, 
182 ;  residence  in  Berlin  as  chap- 
lain, 182 ;  his  philosophy  derived 
from  Jacobi,  183;  his  Discourses, 
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SteTeDsoD,  description  of  Fliedner's 
Deaconess  Institute,  257. 

Stoddard,  did  not  believe  in  excluding 
un regenerate  persons  from  the 
Lord's  supper,  443. 

Strauss,  his  Life  of  Juum  the  out- 
growth of  long-standing  doubt,  23 ; 
Strauss  a  Left- Hegelian,  207;  popu- 
lar reception  of  his  Life  of  Jenu, 
208;  extraordinary  character  of 
the  contents  of  that  work,  208, 209; 
Strauss  had  an  erroneous  view  of 
history,  209 ;  he  contended  that 
Christ  was  a  mythical  personage, 
210 — 215;  replies  to  that  work, 
217—221 ;  his  late  work,  Life  of 
Jeiua  Popularly  Treated^  designed 
for  the  laity,  221 ;  contents  of  that 
work,  221,  222 ;  Strauss'  SyeUm  of 
Doctrine^  an  embodiment  of  Hege- 
lian philosophy.  225 ;  rejection  from 
professorship  m  Ziirich,  350. 

Success  dependent  on  strenuous  effort, 
481,  482. 

Supematuralism.  This  term  came 
into  frequent  use  in  early  part  of 
nineteenth  century,  193. 

Switzerland,  decline  in  theological  in- 
fluence, 344 ;  low  state  of  Swiss 
Protestant  Church  when  Voltaire 
was  at  Ferney,  345. 

Synod  of  Dort,  269. 

TEMPLE,  author  of  Education  of  the 
World,  in  Essays  and  Reviews^  389; 
his  opinions,  389,  390. 

Tendency,  history  of  a  mischieTous, 
best  means  of  resistance,  2. 

Theologians  in  early  part  of  seTen- 
teenth  ceutury,  54. 

Theological  taste,  increase  of,  owing 
to  the  propagation  of  Semler's  de- 

'  structive  criticism,  123. 

Theological  traming  in  GeneTa,  neg- 
lect of,  345 ;  M.  Bost's  testimony, 
345,  346 ;  present  eleyated  state  of 
instruction,  348. 

Theology,  Dutch,  literalism  of,  270. 

Theology,  union  between,  and  philo- 
sophy, 24  ;  the  influence  of  theo- 
logy as  a  science,  in  Germany,  123 ; 
improvement  in  contemporaneous 
German  theology,  250,  251. 

Thirty  Years*  War;  principles  in- 
volved and  parties  participating, 
43 ;  desperation  and  devastation  of 
Thirty  Years'  War,  43,  44  -,  neglect 


of  pastoral  work,  44 ;  great  losses 
in  population  and  wealth,  44 ;  re- 
ligious effect,  46 ;  neglect  of  youth 
during,  48 ;  necessity  of  a  popular 
reawakening  at  the  close  of  Thirty 
Years'  War,  62. 

Tholuck,  reply  to  De  Wette's  novel, 
201 ;  reply  to  Strauss'  Life  of 
Jesus,  218;  view  of  inspiration, 
234 ;  Tholuck  cannot  be  estimated 
by  merely  stating  his  definitions, 
234  ;  he  caimot  be  classified,  234 ; 
his  various  writings,  234 ;  quotation 
from  his  work  on  Sin  and  Redemp' 
tion,  235,  236. 

Thomasius,  an  eminent  jurist,  75 ;  he 
gave  his  influence  to  Pietism,  76; 
he  defended  the  Pietists  from  the 
stand -jwint  of  statesmanship,  76; 
cultivated  the  German  spirit,  and 
delivered  lectures  in  the  German 
language,  76. 

Tilly,  his  cruelty  in  warfare,  45. 

Tindale,  his  Christianity  as  Old  as 
the  World,  replies  to,  102. 

Tittmann  opposed  Rationalism,  194. 

Toland,  replies  to  his  Christianity  not 
Mysterious,  102. 

Tollner,  his  attempt  to  harmonize 
the  old  German  theology  with  the 
Wolffian  philosophy,  98 ;  his  point 
of  difference  from  Wolff,  98 ;  his 
twofold  conception  of  Scripture, 
98 ;  his  opinion  of  inspiration,  165. 

Tractarianism,  415,  416. 

Tracts  for  the  Times,  415,  416. 

Tiibingen  School,  224. 

Twestcn,  237. 

Tzschimer  contended  for  the  harmo- 
nization of  reason  and  revelation, 
194  ;  his  influence,  194. 

UHLICH,  Pastor,  founder  of  Friends 
of  Light,  227. 

Ullmann,  reply  to  Strauss,  219 ;  his 
Essence  of  Christianity,  231 ;  opin- 
ions, 231. 

Union  of  German  Churches,  188 — 
191 ;  task  imposed  upon  the  new 
State  Church,  192. 

Unitarian  controversy  between  Chan- 
ning  and  Worcester,  445. 

Unitarianism  in  England  divided  on 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  439; 
recent  conflicts  between  the  Con- 
seivative  and  Progressive  parties 
of  English  Unitarians,  439;  op* 
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96  ;  relation  of  Wolff's  philosophT 
to  German  theology  in  eighteenu 
century,  97 ;  the  Wolffian  School, 
97.  98. 

Wolfenbattel  Fragments,  126;  their 
origin,  126 ;  principles  contained 
in  them,  126,  127  ;  opposition  to 
that  work,  127. 

WoUaston,  his  creed,  and  popularity 
of  hiA  works,  101. 


Woolston,  on  the  Miracles,  101. 

YOUNG  Men's  Christian  Union  of 
New  York,  455. 

Youth,  multiplicity  of  publications 
for  German,  156  ;  teachers  of  the 
young  became  Rationalists,  156. 

ZURICH,  the  present  seat  of  Swiss 
Rationalism,  350. 
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